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Hevery: Necessity ; i 


ee Li ve has" gone up 


the great necessity—still doing the 
work, reducing drudgery, lightening 
labor, saving time and money. It is 
still the large, solid, unwasting cake, 
still sold at the same price, and it still 


Cleans, Scours, Polishes— 
Works Without Waste 
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Why do these great artists all 


make records only for the Victor? 


If only a few of the world’s greatest artists made records exclu- 
sively for the Victor, it might signify little. But when such famous 
singers as Caruso, Calvé, Dalmores, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Ger- 
ville-Réache, Homer, Journet, Martin, McCormack, Melba, Plancon, 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Witherspoon and 
Zerola afl make records exclusively for the Victor, it is not only a 
splendid tribute to the high musical qualities of the Victor, but the 
most conclusive proof of its all-around superiority. 


Hearing is believing—go to-day to the nearest Victor dealer’s and hear these famous 
artists sing their greatest arias. You'll be astonished at the wonderful results secured by 
the new Victor process of recording. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


And be sure to hear the 


ave Victrola. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Twelve short stories in a single issue of 
a magazine is, or ought to be, a pretty good 
program for those who like to take their 
fiction in small but frequent doses. And 
there are very many readers of this class; 
so many that they have got to be cared 
for. 

That is one reason why we have provided 
for a round dozen of short stories in AINs- 
Lee's MaGaziNne for February. And not only 
that, but that dozen are good stories—every 
one. ; 

If you have any doubt about it, hear what 
we have to say about them. First of all, 
there is a story by 

O. HENRY. 

To be sure, “Money Maze” isn’t a new 
story. It is one that we published in May, 
1901. We are reprinting it because a great 
many of our readers, who read our state- 
ment that AINsLee’s published the first mag- 
azine story O. Henry ever wrote, asked to 
see it. As you know very well, we never 
did such a thing before, but we have de- 
parted from our rule because we thought 
the circumstances justified it. 

Next, there is a story, the beginning of 
a series, by an author who, though she has 
had but one tale, hitherto, in AINSLEE’s, 
nevertheless made a distinct and immediate 
impression. 


MARGARETTA TUTTLE 
scored an unprecedented hit with her story, 
“The Greatest of These,” in the September 
number. She is writing now exclusively for 
AINSLEE’s, and will begin her 
February, with “The Shadow of the Waste 


series In 


Places. 
These two stories, as different as possible 
from each other, would, of themselves, give 
character to any magazine. 
We have had any number of letters in 
praise of the unique cowboy stories by 


J. W. MARSHALL, 


and there will be another account of Jim 
and little Sydney, in February, called “The 


Assimilation of Paris Green,” a title that 
is eminently suitable to Mr. Marshall’s 
quaint humor. 

The other stories, nine in number, will 


lend emphasis and point to the indisputable 
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EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENT © 
tor February Ainslee’s 


¢ 


fact that variety is the spice of magazine 
fiction, as well as of life. For in them will 
be found as wide a range of emotional 
interest as any .one-can ask for; and that, 
after all, is what interests the human heart 
more than anything else. There will be a 
few striking love stories, the ever-popular 
story of the West, and the story with the 
detective interest. Among the authors of 
these are: /illiott Flower, Albert Kinross, 
Carey Waddell, Fannie Heaslip Lea, Car- 
rington A. Phelps, Jane W. Guthrie, Owen 
Oliver, and Johnson Morton, 

What will be the two most important fea- 


tures, the complete novel and the serial, 
have been reserved for notice at the end 
of the announcement, because it is im- 
portant that you should know first that 


there will be twelve short stories. 
EDGAR SALTUS 


is the author of “Ropes of Sand,” the com- 
plete novel. It is a remarkable story, be- 
cause Mr. Saltus has made the unusual 
combination of plot, action, color, change of 
scene, together with characters of great 
strength, and profound human interest. Its 
emotional appeal is unmistakable. There- 
fore, its success with the readers of the 
magazine is certain. 

The February number will have the sec- 
ond installment of the new serial by 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


he Panther’s Cub” is going to be one of 
the serials of the new year. It began in the 
January number, and you ought to get the 
opening chapters, if you have not already 
seen them. 

One other item in the table of contents for 
February deserves special attention. Every 
one has been reading //. Addington Bruce's 
articles, “Adventurings in the Psychical,” 
which began in September. The topic is 
important, and the interest in it is grow- 
ing; scientific psychology has made enormous 
progress in the past fifteen years, and some 
extraordinary, even miraculous, facts have 
been established. One of them is the por- 
tentous fact of the subconscious mind. What 
is known of this is set forth in Mr. Bruce’s 
article, “The Subconscious,” in the February 
number. 
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For January Investment 


tr attention of those contemplating investments during the January period 
is invited to our present offering, the unsold portions of two especially attrac- 
tive issues of First Mortgage Traction Bonds, secured by properties which have 
been in operation for a period of years and have a well demonstrated earning value. 


West Penn Traction Company 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Tax Free in Pennsylvania 
Dated June 1, 1910. Due June 1, 1960. Denominations $1000 and $500 
Registerable as to principal. 


This company furnishes transportation, electric light and power in over fifty municipafities 
in the Connellsville Coke Region, Western Pennsylvania. It operates over 157 miles of track. Its 
franchises extend for 990 years. Its service is practically exclusive. 

In 1909 its earnings were at the rate of $8,428 per mile of track operated, which compares favorably with the 
average earnings per mile of track of the steam railroads in the United States for the same period, which were 
about $10,500. The earnings of the property for the year ending September 30, 1910, were at the rate of $9,312 
per mile of track operated, or an increase of approximately 10.5% over the year ending December 31, 1909. 


Western New York & 


Pennsylvania Traction Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 4 


Tax Free in New York and Pennsylvania 
Dated December 1, 1906. Denomination $1000. Due January 1, 1957 
Callable at 105 and interest prior to January 1, 1912: os 
Thereafter at 110 and interest. 


This company operates oe 98 miles of electric traction property connecting Bolivar, Olean and Sala 
manca, N. Y., and Bradford, These bonds were issued with the approval and consent of the New ¥ork 
State Board of Railroad Eeaetiteaen They are a first mortgage subject to only $300,000 divisional lienS* 
which are being retired through their respective sinking funds. 

The bondholders are protected in this investment by a wide margin of equity, approximately $1,000,000 
over and above the proceeds of this issue having been invested in the property by the stockholders. The 
bonded debt is less than $24,000 per mile. The company’s franchise rights are practically perpetual and its 
service is in effect exclusive. 





We shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars and further details concerning the two 
above upon Our recent publications, “The $100 Bond,” and “Quick 
Assets for Business Firms,” will be furnished upon request. Address Department AA. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
First National Bank Bldg. 37 Wall Street Real Estate Trust Bidg. Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc., 15 Congress St, 
a NE et a a eR Ne a a RR NR TAS 








Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.475 a line, which includes SMITH’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,009,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Dec. 3ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS,Customs- 
Internal Revenue Employees Wanted. 
$00.00 per month. Examinations an- 
nounced everywhere, January 15th. 
Coaching free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. D 5, Rochester, N. Y 








er ie WANTED in every county 
sell the Trausparent Hanile 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15e, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c; views le. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1131, 1027 W. Adama St., Chicago, 


LIVE MEN OR WOMEN in every 
community to operate business at 
home. $50 weekly. No Capital. No 
canvassing. Spare time. I furnish 
everything to start. Free particulars. 
Voorhies, Desk MK, _Cuaha, Neb, 


AGENTS — Handkerebiets, Dress 
Goods, Carleton made $8 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth made $25 in 2 
days. No experience needed. Free 
Samples. Credit. Freeport Manufac- 
turing Co., 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
you: big pay. Send for free booklet tells 
how. Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 





$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 

women to collect names, distribute 

ai nae and advertise. Steady work. 
Emery, MF 26, Chicago, Ill. 





LIVE AGENTS Wanted—Hustlers 
to handle our attractive 1911 combi- 
nation packages of soap and toilet 
articles with valuable premiums. One 
Michigan agent ees $65 in 47 hrs., 
an ‘ther $21 in 8 hrs., another $22.50 
in 10 brs. Write to-day. E. M. Davis 
Seap Co., 19 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 


GET A BETTER PLACE.—Uncle 
Sam is best employer; pay is high and 
sure; hours short; places permanent; 
promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies ever 
month; all kinds of pleasant wor 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
needed; common education sufficient. 
Ask for free booklet 22, giving full 
particulars and explaining my offer 
of position or money back. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 











SALESMEN—Best accident, health 
policy. Old line, $1000 death; $5 
weekly; $100 emergency. Costs $2.00 
yearly. Seal wallet free. Liberal 
commission. German Registry Co., 
267 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tell the substitutor: 





Agents and Help Wanted—Coatinued. 





AGENTS Male and Kemale can earn 
from $10.00 to $15.00 daily, selling my 
latest style embroidered princess pat- 
terns, waist and suit patterns, petti- 
coats, art linens, woolen sweaters, etc 
Catulog tree. J. Gluck, 621 Bway.,N.Y. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or —e time, We tell you how. Very 
good profit. Everything furnished, 
NoCatalog outfit proposition, Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies. Premiums range from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. Write Today. 
Liberat commissions; virgin territory. 
North Americ an Accident Insurance 
Co., Dept. A, 217 La Salle St., Chicago. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid ineome assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail, Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alnerative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for aman in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
lent for life. Write at once for full 
culars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
1. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 


vit 
339 Marden Bidg., Washington. mC. 












Agents Make Big Money. Big pay, 
no experience, no capital required 
5,000 new art specialties, photo pillow 
tops, 25c., portraits 30c., bromides 

25¢, New 1911 ¢ atalog and samples 
free. Write, Daniel H. Ritter Co., 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





IF you can read and write and are 
willing totry, we will teach, train 
and equip you to be a top-notch scien- 
tific salesman; a splendid position 

with us is then yours, no previous e x. 
perience necessary. We want “1 can” 
and “1 will” men for our permanent 
sales force. Thisis an opening for the 
man who wants to be a Real salesman 
with exceptional money-making 
opportunities. If you believe in doing 
business on a “100 per cent. honesty 
basis,” if you want “success,” if your 
wishbone is not where your back 20ne 
ought to be, write us to-day for full 
particulars. Stace, Burroughs and 
Co , (manufacturers representatives), 
310 Michigan Avenue, Offices 720, 
Chicago. 

MONEY Made Easily by_subscrip- 
tion seeking for Scribner’s Magazine. 
For particulars regarding Liberal 
Cash Commissions, ete,, address at 
onee Desk 26, Seribner’s oo. 
153 Fifth Ave., New York € 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Kook 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 








invention; $16,000.00 for others. 
Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress, sample 
free. Victor J. Evaus & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PATENTS IN CASH DEMAND 


Many deals closed by our clients—one 
recently for $680,000.00—our proof of 
Patents that Protect. Send 8c. postage 
for our 3 books for inveutors. R. 8. & 
A. B. Lacey, Div. 62, Washington, 
D.C. Established 1869. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results, Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketch or mode] for Free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, Dp Cc. 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted, Our free 
hooks tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write tor them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
cessors to Woodward & Chandlee’ 
Reg’st'd Attys, 1202 F St.,Wash., D. Cc 














Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


FARMS WANTED for sale or rent; 
also town lots and homes, Clients; 
proneree to buy; Send particulars and 
owest price Ferguson National 
505 Fifth Ave., New York. 

DO you wish to own a building lot 
in New Jersey absolutely free? Send 
me ten names of friends with ad- 
dresses. I will give you a lot as my 
agent. J. mee h, 196 Market Street, 
Newark, N. J 


Isle of Pines 


“WATCH US GROW” is the watch- 
word of McKinley, Isle of Pines. Beau- 
tiful, healthful island, 90 miles south 
of Havana. Largest American Colony 
in Cuba, Four days from New York by 
Steamer. Mild, delightful climate. No 
frosts, no fevers; no irrigation needed 
for trees. Fertile soil for growing 
oranges, grapetruit, lemons, limes, 

viue-apples, bananas, figs, nuts, car- 
den truck, ete. Ten acres enough to 
make you independent in afew years 
Write to-day for free book showing 100 
pectmpesee American life at McKinley. 
evelopment Bureau Isle of Pines 
Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. City. 
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Business Opportunities 


WE START YOU IN A PERMA- 
NENT BUSINESS with us and fur- 
nish everything. We have new easy- 
selling plans and seasonable leaders 
in the Mail Order line to keep our fac- 
tories busy. No canvassing. Small 
capital, You pay us out of the busi- 
none, Large protits. Spare time only 

= Personal assistance. Write 
today for plans, positive proof and 
sworn statements, . M. Pease Mfg. 
Co., 988 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


#3,000 to $10,000 YEARLY IN 
the real estate business, without cap- 
ital; we will teach you the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre- 
sentative in your locality, of leading 
real estate company, list with you 
reidily sulable properties, co-operate 
with and assist you to permanent 
success; @ thorough commercial law 
course free to representatives. If 
you are honest and ambitious, our 
free 62-page book will surely interest 
you, ddress International Realty 
Corp., Dept. 1174, Chicago, Ill. (Suc- 
cousor to he Cross Co. & H. W. Cross 
& Co. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
uarters; $20 for a $4. Keep ajl money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
os — for new illustrated Coin Value 
.4x7. It may mean your fortune, 

& . Clarke Co., Dept. 49, Le Roy, N. Y. 








Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes. Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S.Denison & Co., Dept.19, Chicago 





Music 


SONG Poems with or.without music 
wanted for publication. Ail subjects. 
Original. xXamination and criticism 
free. Eaton, Desk N, 1370 B’ way, N. Y. 








ALL THE LATEST MUSIC at 
lower prices than elsewhere. Catalo 
rte mpill Music House, Norw: 

Joun. 





SONG Writers-Composers Send us 
your songs and Inst. Mss. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. New York 
isthe only place; we are New York's 
leading music publishers. F. B. Havi- 
land Pub Co, 160 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


For the Deaf 








Poultry 


GREIDER’S Fine Catalog gives list 
of 70 varieties of pure bred Poultry. 
1911, 200 pages, over 100 illustrations, 57 
in natural colors, Gives low prices for 
stock, eggs, incubators. Only 1c. post- 
paid. B.H.Greider, Box86 Rheems,Pa. 








MOTION PICTURE MAOHINES. 
Film Views, Magic Lanterns, Slides, 
and similar Wonders For Sale. Cata- 
logue Free, We also Buy Magic Lan- 
terns, Films, Slides, ete. Harbach & Co, 
309 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer. Steady 
work. S.Scheffer, Treas, ML126,Chicago 

62,000.00. WE WILL LEND YOU 
$2,000 under certain reasonable con- 
ditions, and agree that you may 
repay the loan from the dividends 
on an investment which we will 
suggest. Continential Commercial 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 











Toilet Articles 


ATTENTION LADIES — Hair re- 
moved, without danger or pain, from 
face, hands or arms, by Depiline, at 
$1.00 per bottle. Particulars free. 
Depiline Chemical Co., 123 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 








Telegraphy 


THE Omnigraph Automatic Trans- 
mitter. Sends you telegraph messages. 
Teaches in the shortest time. 5 styles 
$2 up. Circular free. Omnigraph 
Mfg. Co., 39 Y. Cortlandt St., N. Y 








THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for heatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free, Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 





Miscellaneous 


TOBACCO Habit Cured or No Cost. 
HarmlessHome treatment of roots and 
sure,pleasant, permanent. Send 
ume King Ni-Ko 5,W ichita, Kan. 

~ FURRIER of 40° year’s experience 
will sen@«omplete recipe for renovat- 
ing furs for one dollar, D. Newlander, 
1326 State Street, Milwauke ae, Wis. 


IF your head ac hes, from any cause, 
take a “Perfect” Headache Tablet. 
Relieves promptly. Does not —_ 
the heart. Excellent for nerves 
no equal. Two sizes—10 and 25e. 
paid.Sunset Medicine Co.,Oaklan 
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Cost; home study; 
any time; 
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free. 
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Van 
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IF YOU will give us part of your| 
spare time for 30 days, we will 
sttiv ~ teach yow the 


new method, easy to learn, simple, 
only nine characters, no words to 
memorize; yet so simple and com- 
plete thetit puts the entire English 
language at your comand in 30days. 
Anybody can learn it and becomean 
expertstenographer. We havegrac- 
uates earning high salaries everv- 
where. Write for Testimonials & Free Book. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 


_— tress or Orator 
Earn S25 2, $200 awwee eekly 





Our course in 


ough and Semmodhensien. Ss enables you ory a pk time to }— 


E+ peying profession ia 





the world. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELC 


T244Grand Op Opera House, 
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“AINSLER’S. MAGAZINE is becoming more popular 
with every issue. It presents fiction of a most en- © 36 FINE ARTS BLBG. 
tertaining nature—the kind which appeals to discrim- Le Battie Creek, 
inating readers.""—Argus, Montpelier, Vt. 


Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, f want what I asked for. 





Our Graduates 
Are Filling High Salaried Positions 
in easy, fascinating work. Practical, Individual Home 
Expert Instructors. Superior equipment, 
1899. Twelve years’ successful teaching. 

Financial Returns Guaranteed. 

Complete Courses in Commercial, 
Book and Advt. Illustrating; Newspaper, 
tering, Designing, Show Card, Arc itoctural. Perspective, 
Photo’ Retouching, Normal, Color, General Drawing, etc. 
ARTIST'S OUTFIT of fine instruments and 

supplies to each student. 

Write f rticulars 
and Hendsome Art Book, 0% Own Fireproof Bide, 
SCHOOL of APPLIED ART 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


*VER the rocky desert, Sudley 
2 and his two companions—for, 
although the party was eight 
in number, the servants who 
rode behind them could by no 
stretch of solitude be considered such— 
were pushing on from Kushalguhr. 
Mitchell rode carelessly, as was his 
way to do everything becoming to a 
man, rolling cigarettes, and growling 
scraps of song and abuse of India as 
he smoked. Smith's clear, ruddy face 
stared out from under the lowered brim 
of his hat, his shoulders shaking heav- 
ily with every motion of the horse. Oc- 
casionally he replied to Mitchell’s end- 
less flow of commentary. But Sudley 
rode quite silently, a little in advance 
of the others, his horse picking his way 
intelligently along the rude cart road. 
It was an odd face, Sudley’s. For 
the alert, meager body of him, and the 
brown, bony cheeks and chin would 
have led one to expect a mouth some- 
what harshly set and that peculiar 
quickness of eye that is acquired 
through years of existence under dan- 
gerous conditions. But Sudley’s mouth 
had an unexpected softness and tran- 
quillity, and though the eyes were 
steadfastly observant there were a pe- 





culiar calmness and languor in their 
depths. He had, as all these men had, 
looked Death in the face more than 
once, but this weary placidity of ex- 
pression had not altered even then. He 
was no talker, but when he did speak, 
his voice was an agreeable one to 
hear, and made one wish he used it 
oftener. 

Far away to their left on the horizon 
was a faint green speck, which Mitchell 
had pointed out as Kohat, and had 
wished vehemently that they were mov- 
ing in that direction. There were hu- 
man people there, white women, and 
the pick of the Punjab regiments, 
hockey to play, and pegs to drink. And 
they were moving away from. it. 

Late in the afternoon, when the 
speck of green had become invisible, 
there broke on the interminable line 
ahead of them the low, irregular out- 
line of the roofs of Dajindar. Sudley 
saw it before the others, but it was 
Mitchell who a moment later an- 
nounced its appearance. 

“There’s Dajindar the Desolate,” he 
said, hitching in his saddle. “What a 
hell on earth! Been quiet there longer 
than usual. Must have given up all hope 
of even a friendly massacre. These 
devils have spirit to keep it up! How 
far beyond is the bungalow ?” 
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“Two or three miles,” said Sudley, 
without turning. 

As Dajindar drew nearer and nearer, 
seemingly more by its own enterprise 
than theirs, Smith and Mitchell went 
exhaustively into the subject of tiffin, 
for they were men to whom food meant 
much, though quantity was more ob- 
tainable in these thoroughly condemned 
regions than quality or variety. 

It was Sudley’s horse who put an 
end to this interesting debate by plung- 
ing suddenly, with a sharp snort, and 
coming to a stand trembling under Sud- 
ley’s hand. Sudley leaned forward, and 
passed his hand down over the animal's 
wither. 

“What’s amiss?” called Mitchell. 

Smith pressed forward. 

Sudley was looking intently about 
them, soothing the startled horse in- 
attentively. 

“Some one threw that stone,” he said. 

Mitchell’s pith helmet careened as he 
spoke, and fell beside him. 

“Number two,” said Sudley, without 
moving. 

One of the servants ran forward, 
cowering low to the ground, and picked 
up the fallen headgear. The others 
burst into an animated, excited jab- 
bering, crowding together. 

“It is probably an overcivilized boy, 
trying to be English,” said Mitchell 
sourly, as he replaced his hat. 

“There must be two of him then,” 
said Sudley. ‘Topaz was struck on the 
left shoulder, and your hat fell to the 
left.” 

He glanced at the ambiguous walls 
about them, and started forward again. 
The others followed closely as they en- 
tered the town. 

Dajindar the Desolate was of a pic- 
turesque ugliness to those unaccus- 
tomed to such sights. But it presented 
no charm to these invaders. No more 
stones were thrown, but their welcome 
was limited to a staring curiosity on 
the part of the numerous children, 
scowling, dark looks from the men, and 
derisive if untranslatable jeers from the 
women folk. Through it all Sudley 


rode with his impassive patience. 
It was three miles, all but an incon- 


siderable fraction, from the farther 
side of Dajindar to the bungalow. A 
lonelier place might perhaps have been 
imagined by some one of superlatively 
morbid tendency, but the average mind 
could not have conceived a more de- 
serted spot. The long, badly constructed 
building stood in a patch of unhealthy- 
looking trees, while the rocks of a dry 
river bed, the foothills of distant peaks, 
and the monotonous stretch of desert 
made up the rest of the picture. 

“As a promised land!” said Mitchell 
despondently. 

Sudley had already dismounted, and, 
stooping, lifted a large, flat stone near 
one of the trees. He waited until the 
numberless ants had swarmed away 
from the sheltered spot before he 
picked up the rusty key of the bunga- 
low. 

“It so pleased Shutters to do it,” he 
said wearily, “I think he had been 
reading ‘The Prince of India.’ ” 

He unlocked the door of the bunga- 
low and went inside, leaving the door 
standing wide behind him. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in less time than it took the 
others to dismount and follow him in, 
he had all the windows and doors open, 
moving in his efficient fashion that had 
no suggestion of haste, and what air 
there was stirring was doing its best to 
exorcise the closeness of the place when 
the others joined him. 

Mitchell naturally had begun to pre- 
pare a cigarette, strolling toward the 
table that stood lengthwise in one end 
of the room. Smith had done little but 
to find the most comfortable chair. The 
servants were busily taking occupation 
of the invisible regions at the rear of 
the house. 

“Letter for you here, Sudley,” said 
Mitchell indistinctly, as he lighted his 
cigarette. 

Sudley came over quietly, and took 
it from the table. He read it standing. 

Smith stirred lazily in the easy-chair, 
as his servant entered with the drink of 
whisky he had learned to offer without 
an order. 

“What does Shutters have to say?” 
he asked. “Get two more of these, 
idiot.” 




















“He’s off to Basloo, poor devil. Says 
he left the maps in the case, and sent 
in his report to the major. Also is un- 
easy about the state of affairs in Dajin- 
das.” 

“Ah!” said Smith. He had an ap- 
pearance of great indolence as he 
stretched his length from the chair, but 
he was a man whose name was well 
known to the War Office for valorous 
and’ ingenious accomplishment. 





“Then the overeducated heathen 
are * 
“Probably,” said Sudley, putting 


down the letter. 

Smith stared at the ceiling in silence. 
Mitchell frowned at the floor. Two 
silent, dark men—the only perfect serv- 
ants in the world—came to arrange the 
table. Sudley moved aside. The room 
was very quiet. 

“I don’t—like—it,” said Smith at 
last very slowly, without changing his 
attitude. 

“I don’t like it!” retorted Mitchell, 
planting his foot on a chair em- 
phatically. 

“Don’t like what ?” asked Sudley. 

“Leaving you here with one brown 
coffee bean of a servant,” said Mitchell. 

“Leaving you here practically alone,” 
said Smith. 

Sudley did not answer. He moved 
across to the window that gave on Da- 
jindar, and stood looking out. 

“You’re so damned indifferent,” said 
Smith, 

“Except in the matter of getting 
clean,” said Sudley, with one of his 
annual smiles. He moved away to a 
near-by door, calling his servant as he 
went. “I am going to take a bird bath, 
and will be back for tiffin,” he nodded, 
as he went out. 

When he had gone, Mitchell came 
over to where the lazy one was loung- 
ing. “Well?” he said. 

“Damn!” said Smith. 

“You remember the last time these 
dogs went mad ?” 

Smith nodded. 

“Look here,” said Mitchell, in his 
absorption throwing his half-smoked 
cigarette to the floor and grinding it 
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under his heel, “we can’t leave him 
here.” 

Smith moved. 
he said. 

“*Theirs but to do and 
Mitchell did not finish the quotation. 

“The cursed country from one end 
to the other isn’t worth it,” said Smith. 

Mitchell like a fool began to roll an- 
other cigarette. Suddenly he jerked up 
his head. “What is it?” he asked. 

“What is what?” 

“His ‘damned indifference.’ ” 

Smith frowned, and drank a long 
draft from his glass. “A woman?” 

“No,” said Mitchell. 

“Why ?” 

“T don’t know why. But, no. 

“Something at home?” 

It was Mitchell who frowned. 
“Something at home,” he_ echoed. 
“There are two sons ahead of him. He 
was left to shift for himself.” 

“Ah!” said Smith. He could say it 
very well. 

The two men did not move again un- 
til Sudley returned. 

The tiffin was not marred by any 
mention of the matter that occupied 
their minds, but later, when the two 
men with their servants were about to 
ride on, the cool evening air inviting 
them in spite of the miasma that was 
supposed to stalk abroad at that hour, 
Mitchell drew nearer to Smith again, 
and spoke to him in a low tone. 

“We can’t leave him here alone,” he 
said almost passionately. “War Office 
be cremated. We are only men, after 
all. It’s cowardly.” 

Smith, to his surprise, laughed. “He 
is stronger than either of us, Mitch,” 
he said. 

“You mean he would put us out of 
the place?” 

“Can you imagine his allowing us 
to stay?” 

“No.” 

“Then, 
smoke. 


“We have no choice,” 


, 99 





” 


get on your horse and 


We'll make the place during 


the moonlight.” 

“T don’t care,” said Mitchell, mean- 
ing that he did. 
to Kohat.” 


“I’m going to report 





“Report then,” said Smith. “I'll go 
halves.” 

Sudley stood in the doorway watch- 
ing them as they rode away. 

After they had disappeared, he went 
back into the bungalow. The table had 
been cleared, and his bed prepared, and 
the coolie was busy at the punkah, hop- 
ing his present industriousness would 
balance his future neglect. 

Sudley got out the maps, and spread 
them on the table. It wasn’t glorious 
warfare that claimed their health and 
their lives. There were no drums and 
trunipets to urge them on. Solitary 
marches, and obscure dangers, just for 
a word on a map—that was their des- 
tiny. 

From Dajindar came the intermina- 
ble beat of the drums. The air had 
grown still and sultry. Sudley threw 
off his coat, and settled into his chair. 
He had to fill the inkwell from the bot- 
tle near it, and find an unused pen, and 
then he settled down to drawing up his 
report. The night wore on. 

Suddenly a cry came, a mere echo of 
a scream, across the desert between 
him and the town. He dropped his pen 
and found himself upon his feet, pass- 
ing his hands over his eyes. The cry 
rang in his ears. 

“It was white!” he said drunkenly. 
“It was white!” 

Presently he sank back into his chair. 

“Impossible,” he said more slowly. 
“Tt startled me. God! But how should 
a white creature be in this hole? Where 
is that cursed pen?” 

He pushed his shirt sleeve above the 
elbow, and plunged again into his work. 

Just for a word on a map! There 
were poor Shutters risking the cholera 
at Basloo, Mitchell and Smith fagging 
on in the night wearily, other men toil- 
ing, sweating, swearing, starving, 
thirsting, suffering, and dying, he him- 
self with a raging Indian headache set- 
tling down in the shadow of fermenting 
Dajindar. All for a word or two ona 
map! 

The hours toiled by, and the pages 


of his report added themselves to- 
gether. At last he laid down the pen 
and leaned back wearily, regaining 
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slowly his consciousness of his  sur- 
roundings. The room was quite dark, 
save at his end of it where the lamps 
burned none too brightly. 

The sounds to which during his re- 
cent absorption he had been dead _ be- 
came audible again—the drum-beat in 
Dajindar and a murmuring. He 
stretched his legs far under the table, 
and filled his pipe again for one last 
bowlful before he turned in. The 
murmuring was an odd thing—it was 
not continuous, but broken by a more 
or less rhythmic pause. His hand 
reached toward the matches, and then 
stopped in mid-air. His head went up 
a trifle, and his eyes narrowed. Slowly 
his two hands relinquished their inten- 
tion, and rested on the table ledge, slow- 
ly he rose to his feet. 

The murmur had at last penetrated 
his consciousness, and he recognized it. 
Some one was moaning. It was a faint, 
lifeless, regular, pathetic sound. Sud- 
ley was on the moment broad awake 
and alert. 

Out in the night he stopped to listen 
and to locate the sound; then he ran 
stumbling down the road toward Da- 
jindar the Desolate. 


CHAPTER II, 


“Jhundra!” shouted Sudley. “Jhun- 
dra!” He kicked the door wider as he 
entered with his burden, and a sleepy 
voice answered him. 

* Jhundra!” 

A shadowy figure appeared at the 
doorway near the bed. ‘Master ?” said 
the servant thickly. 

“Bring the lamp down here quickly.” 

In the semidarkness, he carefully 
threaded his way between the chairs 
and boxes. The drowsy servant 
crossed the room and brought the lamp, 
just as Sudley stooped over the bed 
and laid down his burden. The faint, 
regular moaning continued uninter- 
rupted. 

‘Master, it is a woman!” exclaimed 
Jhundra. 

“It is a white woman,” said Sudley. 
“That cry——— Great God, they have 
begun !” 


























Jhundra, as fully awake as his mas- 
ter, had bent over the inert body. Her 
clothing was torn and dirty, her hair 
hung in a tangled mass, there was blood 
on her face and arms. But Jhundra, 
who had acquired, Heaven knows when 
and how, a curiously simple and in- 
tuitive working knowledge of the hu- 
man frame, had not paused to consider 
these superficial aspects. On one knee 
beside the bed, his rapid, flexile fingers 
worked over each bone and muscle, 
drawing his breath audibly, and mur- 
muring disjointed and _ unintelligible 
comments, 

Sudley stood by silently, staring at 
the poor, misused creature. In spite of 
the stains upon the cheeks and the dis- 
tortion of the moaning mouth, he could 
see that there had been much beauty 
in the face. But his thoughts had 
flown to the impulse behind this act, 
and there was a deep furrow between 
his brows. He had relinquished his 
late burden wholly to Jhundra, whose 
simple skill he knew, but the future 
menace and responsibility weighed him 
down. 

Jhundra turned at last, his face 
drawn into an expression of fear and 
pity mingled. “Master,” he said, al- 
most in a whisper, “there is a child.” 

Sudley’s heart swelled painfully, but 
he could not move. 

“The woman will probably die,” said 
Jhundra, as ever on his knees, his eyes 
upon his master. 

“We must do what we 
Sudley, with stiff lips. 

The long night of horrors wore along 
miserably. The soft moans, like those 
of a despairing animal, had given place 
at times to terrible, convulsive cries, and 
Jhundra had ministered to the poor, 
racked frame as if, like Briareus, he 
had one hundred hands. Under his di- 
rections, which. even in the hours of 
their greatest anxiety never forgot their 
Oriental humility, Sudley worked like 
one possessed, 

The faint dawn shone in at the win- 
dows upon the writhing sufferer, the 
worn-out nurses, and the disordered 


can,” said 


room. As the light strengthened, Jhun- 
dra, in his omnipresent fashion, handed 
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Sudley a large peg of whisky, and went 
on, as if without interruption, cradling 
the woman in his untiring arms. As 
Sudley put down the empty glass, 
Jhundra spoke without turning. 

“Master may go and rest—the worst 
is finished. Give the magic tablets of 
sleep to Jhundra, and he will give rest 
to the woman also.” 

Sudley handed him the morphia in 
silence, and, turning away, flung him- 
self into the long chair. From the di- 
rection of Dajindar came no sound. 
But even in that stillness, as Jhundra 
silently laved and bandaged the sleep- 
ing woman and arranged the disordered 
room, Sudley could not sleep. As 
Jhundra returned to sit by the foot of 
the bed with characteristic patience, 
Sudley turned and looked at him. 

“I am sorry, little servant of the 
needy,” he said, with kindly weariness. 
“There is no rest for Jhundra this side 
of Kohat.” 

The Hindoo rose without a murmur. 

“It is an order.” : 

The man spread out his hands, and 
bent his head. ‘The major at Kohat?” 

“Yes, and swiftly.” 

“Jhundra will be there before a dog 
stirs in Dajindar, master.” 

He made his obeisance again and 
disappeared. It was barely five min- 
utes before the indefatigable creature 
was on his way, yet in that space he 
had redressed, and begun the prepara- 
tion for Sudley’s breakfast. Sudley’s 
own horse he led out into the sunshine. 
Only the swiftest of foot could be 
trusted with such a message. There 
was no roadway that skirted Dajindar 
the Desolate, and he must not ride 
through the town. 

Sudley fell asleep at last in an ex- 
haustion. The drugged sufferer on his 
bed made no sound or movement. Far 
away in the desert of boulders, Jhun- 
dra made his way back to the road, and 
galloped toward Kohat, his wistful eyes 
denying sleep and staring at the sun 
to make sure he did not drowse. 

When Sudley did awake, he stretched 
his arms above his head, and wondered 
why he had elected to eschew a bed at 
least more comfortable than the bam- 
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boo chair. 
bered clearly enough. 

She was hardly the same woman. 
Under Jhundra’s hands, her hair had 
been smoothed into two plaits, rippling 
down from a part over her white fore- 
head in softly glinting gold. Her face 
had still the ugly bruises that made Sud- 
ley’s hands clench with the rage of the 
white man, but the dirt that had been 
thrown at her and through which she 
had dragged her fainting body was 
gone, and the fairness of the skin 
showed pale against the unbleached 
linen of the bed. The mystery of her 
presence in this place was indeed a 
deep one. 

His hands in his pockets, he stood re- 
garding her. Whoever she was that 
had been the first victim of these dev- 
ils, her revenge would come soon and 
heavily along the road from Kohat. As 
he stood so for a moment, looking at 
her gravely and pityingly, her eyes un- 
closed slowly. Sudley flushed, though 
with what cause for discomfort he 
could not say. Her eyes, as blue and 
wide as a little child’s, stared at him 
reflectively. There was no surprise in 
them and no questioning. Sudley came 
forward, and stood near her. 

“You must lie quite still,’ he said 
quietly. “You are very tired, you 
know, and sick. And we are going to 
take good care of you.” 

She turned her head to look at him 
more directly, and, after a moment, to 
his surprise, she calmly smiled at him. 

“I wonder,” said Sudley, “if you 
ought to have some coffee, or some tea, 
or something. Jhundra has_ gone, 
Jhundra knows everything, and I know 
nothing.”” He stood quite at her bed- 
side now. “I don’t want to bother you 
at all, you know. But if there is any 
one you want me to send for, some of 
your people who will be anxious i 

She lay looking at him as ever, smil- 
ing placidly. “I want some water,” 
she said at last faintly. 

Sudley turned without answering, 
and went out. It was little he knew 
about this sort of thing, but the blank 
childishness of her eyes and smile 
troubled him. when the 





Perhaps 


But, in turning, he remem- 
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morphia wore off she would be differ- 
ent, and would tell him who she was 
and how she came to be in this hell- 
hole. 

She was asleep again’ when he re- 
turned with the water, and the coolie 
was standing behind his chair regard- 
ing the breakfast service consideringly. 
Sudley sat down with a grateful sigh, 
but he watched the woman continually. 
She slept until nearly noon, when she 
woke again, turning on her pillow to 
look about the room. When her eyes 
met Sudley’s she paused as before, and 
then slowly smiled. He smiled, too, 
and laid away his pipe. 


“Are you feeling better?” he said 
softly. 
“IT am sick,” she answered. Her 


mouth drooped at the corners like a 
child about to cry, and Sudley experi- 
enced a moment of hideous panic, 
worse than any he had endured during 
hours of serious menace. But after an 
instant of suspense, she smiled again 
a bit wanly. 

“IT wish Jhundra would come back,” 
said Sudley, hardly aware that he spoke 
aloud. 

“Who is Jhundra?” she asked, after 
a pause. Her voice was very weak, but 
of a natural sweetness. 

“He is my servant.” 

She lay looking at him. 
you?” she said placidly. 

“Temple Sudley, at your service,” he 
answered, smiling. “Don’t you think 
you might tell me who you are, now?” 

She did not answer this question, but 
after another pause she put one of her 
own: “Are you sleepy?” 

He shook his head. 

“IT am,” she said. 
and closed her eyes. 

He stood motionlessly, waiting until 
her deeper breathing assured him she 
had fallen asleep again. He waited 
even then a few moments longer, and 
then went softly out into the air. 

The interminable “tom-tom” came as 
ever from the direction of Dajindar. 
Only to their ignorance of his presence 
at the bungalow could be attributed the 
fact of their not having already mo- 
lested him. But various groups of 


“Who are 


She smiled again, 























men in all directions, looking like 
patches of shadow moving about over 
the rocks, were unquestionably search- 
ing parties, undoubtedly, he told him- 
self, looking for the woman now sleep- 
ing in his hut. They would reach his 
place. It was only a question of time. 
He turned on his heel and went in- 
doors. 

The clicking of his pistols as he ex- 
amined them aroused her. As before, 
she showed no surprise in his occupa 
tion, but stared at him with all the un- 
intelligence of a baby. He nodded and 
smiled encouragingly, but he was too 
busy to go to her. 

He had laid down the revolvers, and 
was going over the rifles in the rack, 
when a faint sound made him look up. 
There was a face at the window, a dark 
Afridi face. The man was visible to 
the belt of his sheepskin coat, and Sud- 
ley could see the bone handle of the 
four-foot knife thrust through the 
leather. 

It was an instantaneous view of the 
spy that he had, for just as he raised 
his head the man disappeared. Sud- 
ley threw one look at the woman lying 
staring at the wall; then he caught up 
the pistols and went to the door. Run- 
ning with the incredible swiftness and 
agility of his kind, the Afridi was bend- 
ing low, avoiding the larger rocks with 
serpentine ease. Sudley took aim, and 
fired. The bullet chipped the rock 
nearest the fugitive. 

The second bullet caught him in the 
shoulder just as he dropped for protec- 
tion behind the boulder. Sudley heard 
his sharp cry of fury, and stood wait- 
ing. A long, wary silence drifted past 
him with the smoke of his charge. But 
Sudley had learned patience, and made 
no move. 

The report barked again a few mo- 
ments later as he caught sight of the 
Afridi’s head beyond a third boulder. 
The creature was making his way from 
the shelter of one rock to another, on 
both knees and one arm. This time the 
head went down, and Sudley knew it 
would not lift itself again, nor would 
any more messages be carried by those 
lips, pressing the stony face of nature 
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It was a reprieve, and 
God only knew what 
would be the result of those echoing 


in a last kiss. 
a short one. 


shots in Dajindar. But he walked 
calmly forward, and found his quarry. 
It was the knife he wanted. 

The sun was going down as he turned 
back. The jagged hills were reddened 
in the glow, and the implacable face of 
the wilderness was softened. It was 
curiously quiet in Dajindar. All sounds 
had ceased, and all stirring life seemed 
to have vanished. 

He walked softly into the bungalow, 
and looked at the woman. She was 
really little more than a girl, not over 
twenty probably. Who on earth was 
she, and what in the desert was he to 
do with her? What was going to hap- 
pen during the night? And where was 
Jhundra? These were a few of the 
questions he asked himself as he stood 
fingering the long knife. 

The coolie appeared at the door of 
the inner room, and suggested that he 
prepare a little food. The serenity of 
his sallow face was unmarred by any 
token that he had heard or trembled at 
the sound of the shots. Sudley nodded, 
and put the knife down. 

He had finished his excellent fare, 
and .was smoking his pipe comfortably 
in the bamboo chair, when a faint, far- 
away shot from the hills tensed his lis- 
tening sense again. Every nerve and 
cord in his body seemed to stiffen. 
Three or four shots more sounded in 
the distance, and then silence. 

Sudley took up his glasses, and went 
out again, and walked around the bun- 
galow, peering through the transfigur- 
ing light of the sunset at the wretched 
desolation of the place. 

He turned the glasses toward Kohat, 
sweeping slowly up the boulder-strewn 
ravine. Suddenly he caught his breath, 
and leaned forward, twisting the screw 
of the binocular with lean, brown fin- 
gers that almost trembled. Through 
the lenses, as miraculous an aid as 
seven-league boots, he riveted his eyes 
upon a moving spot. A riderless horse, 
with a low-hanging, dejected head, was 
slowly coming nearer. At every step, 


the head gave a quick, hurtful droop. 
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“Lame,” said Sudley between his 
teeth. “Jhundra—poor devil!” 

A sharp suspicion pinged into his 
brain like the impact of a murderous 
bullet. He raised and lowered the 
glasses, minutely inspecting the faces of 
the hills. Lame or no, such a horse as 
Topaz would not go begging for a mas- 
ter; that he knew. Something like a 
handful of dark lizards were moving 
down toward the ravine far below him. 

Sudley reverted to asterisk English. 
But for the sick woman who needed 
him, he would have gone to the certain 
death that would have followed his at- 
tempted rescue of his favorite horse. 
He did not speak again, but his jaw set 
hard, and the softness and gentleness of 
his mouth disappeared as it would 
never have done for any danger of his 
own, 

The handful of lizards moved down, 
now slowly, now rapidly.  Sudley 
ground his teeth, and the palms of his 
hands moistened. The scene was now 
so clear to him that he felt himself near 
it, part of it, and standing inertly like 
a coward. 

Then to his amazement the horse be- 
gan to trot, in a painful, shambling 
fashion. Had the creature intelligence 
enough to see the danger? The limp- 
ing trot broke into an agonized gallop, 
skirting the border of the river bed 
where the stony way was less impassi- 
ble. Instead of slackening the hurtful 
pace, as would have been the case had 
the animal been merely startled, the 
long, sturdy frame stretched itself into 
a hunted race, stumbling among the 
stones and gathering its spent forces 
again and again in a thrilling heroism 
that made Sudley’s heart ache. 

The moving patch of Afridis had 
given up the chase. They were scatter 
ing into hidden crevasses of the rocks, 
intent, it appeared, on other matters. 

But Sudley gave an exultant shout. 
The fluttering, treacherous end of a 
drapery hastily drawn close showed for 
one instant on the far side of the labor- 
ing horse. Only for one instant and 
then disappeared. Sudley could have 


gone on shouting like a boy at a ball 
game. 


“Jhundra!” he said, and his voice 
was shaking. “Jhundra, God bless his 
black skin!” 

He lowered the glasses, and the fig- 
ure of Topaz seemed withdrawn to an 
immeasurable distance. But Sudley 
drew a deep breath—something of in- 
estimable worth seemed to have been 
given back to him from the inmost cir- 
cle of hell. 


Sudley, overborne in his anxiety and 
curiosity by his naturally poignant 
sense of responsibility, was in the bun- 
galow, bending over the woman, and 
trying to strike some spark of intelli- 
gence from her eyes by his questions, 
when Jhundra came in. 

He was an ugly object, Jhundra. 
Dirt and sweat had disfigured his face, 
lying deepest in the lines of fatigue. He 
was stiff in his gait, and his hand was 
browned in a new shade where the 
blood from an irritating flesh wound 
had dried upon it. His hair was mat- 
ted and blown, by his bodily heat and 
the no less suffocating air of the wilder- 
ness, and his eyelids were heavy with 
sleep and disgust. but in the eyes, un- 
changed, burned his devotion to the 
master, his exultance over enemies out- 
done, and his satisfaction at the result 
of his risky labor. 

“It was written, master. 
will of God. They come. 
horse.” 

The room had grown dim in the 
evening shadows. Sudley walked 
across and laid his hand on the man’s 
shoulder. 

“It shall not be forgotten, Jhundra,” 
he said. 

Jhundra salaamed as only the tri 
umphant may do. “The hills are giv- 
ing birth to devils, master. The town 
is empty. They will meet it. The 
horse is hanging by his breath.” He 
straightened and glanced toward the 
bed. “The woman?” he asked gently. 

“The woman knows nothing. She 
breathes and looks, but that is all.” 

Jhundra closed his hand over his 
wounded fingers. “I begged food of a 
woman in the way,” he said. “But 
Jhundra paid. Master, while there are 


It is the 
I go to the 
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women, men will live. She told me 
somewhat of the woman there.” 

Sudley’s hand closed tighter on the 
servant’s shoulder. 

“Her name? How was it that 

“Her name is not for us, master. It 
was Markhund Khalat—the master 
knows ?” 

“T have heard.” 

‘He was a man, master. I saw him 
once. Straight and high as a tree, 
knowing no law, no resting. She saw 
him, so the woman said in Peshawar, 
and went away with him. While there 
are women, men cannot walk alone, 
master.” 

“And is that all?” 

“All, all, master. I go to the horse.” 

The room was darker when he 
turned back. He would take another 
look at her, and then go to help the 
wearied man in his unseltish care of the 
overspent animal. But as he reached 
her bedside, to his horrified amazement, 
she sat up and gave a piercing call. 

“Khund!” she cried. “Khund!” Her 
hands raised and twisted in her hair, 
disordering the smooth plaits. “Look! 
Look!” she whispered. One of her 
tremulous hands pointed into the dark- 
ness. “Look! Look!” 

It was a fearful word, hanging in the 
stillness of the room with supernatural 
resonance. Sudley almost glanced 
about under the insistence of the tone. 
She drew back her hand, and, clasp- 
ing her fingers over her eyes, rocked 
her be nly. 

“Khund! 





Khund!” she moaned. 


Sudley looked at her in despair. 
\gain she raised herself a little and 


gave the cry. 

“Look! Look!” she 
pointing into the darkness. 

Then Jhundra, the omnipresent, re- 
turned.. He passed Sudley like a 
shadow, and knelt beside the bed. 

“Took! Look!” said the woman, 
and covered her face with her hands, 
moaning, 

Jhundra circled her with his arms, 
and spoke to her softly, caressingly. 
The mellifluous cadences of his voice 
rippled on unheeded for some mo- 
ments. Straightening in his arms, she 


whispered, 


called again, and sank back with the 
terrible: “Look! Look!” 

Sudley bit his lips, but Jhundra bent 
nearer to her. 

“You call me,” he said, with fero- 
cious distinctness. “I am here. I am 
here. Am I not Markhund Khalat?” 

The woman trembled, shuddering, 
but her hands fell heavily upon the bed- 
clothes. She turned her tortured eyes 
to his. 

“Khund?” she breathed. 

“Lie softly, little one. Am I not 
here? The dream is gone. See, I am 
sound and well. Sleep, rose of all 
heaven. Aditi, my world and my sky. 
Lay your head here where my arm 
lies, and know that it is strong, and that 
its strength is yours, Aditi; yours.” 

She relaxed slowly, and as slowly 
smiled. Her poor, bruised face turned 
upon his shoulder, and her eyes closed. 

“Khund,” she said happily. 

Sudley waited until the man skillfully 
withdrew his arm, and rose with a sigh. 
“It was the hour,” said Jhundra. 

Sudley’s comprehension was slower. 
“The hour?” 

“It will probably be so every day at 
this hour. We must watch, master.” 

“But how did you know the way to 
quiet her?” 

The Hindoo looked at him half quiz- 
zically, half. pityingly, and withal as if 
he wondered how these men became 
conquerors of men. 

“It is a simple thing,” he said. “I 
go again to the horse, master.” 

He was back at the side of the other 
sufferer when Sudley sought him out. 
Sudley was booted and spurred, his pis- 
tols were in his belt, also a long knife 
that Jhundra had never seen before, 
but guessed imperturbably how it came 
to be there. His long, slender rifle was 
under his arm, and his hat sat firmly on 
his head. 

“Saddle me the other horse, Jhun- 
dra,” he said. “I will bathe the poor 
devil while you attend to that. So, 
Topaz; so, my girl.” The horse nosed 
at him wearily as he petted her. 

“Master, the fleet of foot is too sad 


to go,” 
SS 
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“I am not riding Topaz, Jhundra. 
You rode my horse, now I ride yours.” 

‘But the master does not go alone?” 

Sudley nodded as he bent down to 
swab the lame foreleg of his pet. 

“And Jhundra?” 

“Jhundra stays with—Aditi,” said 
Sudley, adopting the name his ques- 
tioner had himself bestowed upon the 


girl. 
Jhundra lifted his arms to their 
length. “It is an order,” he protested. 
“Yes,” Sudley answered, without 


looking up. 

When Sudley swung into the saddle, 
he turned to the waiting man. 

“Tt shall not be forgotten, Jhundra, 
what you have done. But now you 
must do even more. If I do not come 
back, remember to care for poor little 
Aditi as you would care for me.” 

“The master is my father and my 
mother,” said the faithful one. 

“There are rifles in there—and no 
one knows better than Jhundra how to 
use them. If they come too fast for 
you, those devils, if they come within 
the house, near her, you must shoot 
her; do you understand ?” 

“She is white,” said Jhundra, and his 
brows wrinkled like a dog’s as he 
glanced up at his master in the dark- 
ness. “The master goes to meet the 
men from Kohat?” 

“They must not come down the low- 
er pass,” said Sudley. ‘“Good-by, 
Jhundra. Be faithful.” 

“Parmeshwar guard you, 
said the poor creature who loved him. 
And Sudley from his sight. 
“The master does not seem to care,” 
m‘‘sed Jhundra. “Doubtless he knows 
what things are written.” 


master,” 


rode out 


CHAPTER III. 


Sudley’s ride to meet the men from 


Kohat was quite characteristic. 
Through the emasculated town he 
went, not boldly, but indifferently, 


knowing that no nervous precaution 
could deflect a well-thrown knife or a 
cunning bullet. It might be that he 


would have to die before he could ad- 
vise them of the ambuscade, but that 
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was not his affair. Dying was largely 
a matter of temperament. 

Because all the men were in the hills 
he knew he had chosen the safest path. 
Moreover, it was more expeditious. The 
road was comparatively easy, leaving— 
although this horse was by no means 
as trustworthy as Topaz—him free to 
consider the problem at the bungalow. 
Jhundra would either successfully de- 
fend the woman or kill her, and which 
might occur was on the lap of the gods. 
But in case he should return, alive, him- 
self, to find her still alive, there would 
be a situation confronting him that he 
could not so indifferently drop into the 
skirts of any deity. 

First of all, it would be his duty to 
try to find out who she was. Undoubt- 
edly she was an American, for her ac- 
cent in speaking was not English for 
all its soft prettiness. Peshawar might 
give up a clue, but there was little time 
for that sort of inquiry. He could not 
himself care for her for more than two 
weeks, since at the expiration of that 
time he was to move on over the moun- 
tains. 

There was no sentence of death for 
Sudley lying on the knees of the gods 
that day. He met the regiment halfway 
between Kohat and Dajindar, and 
turned them from the lower pass. It 
was in the chill, thin dawn that he 
greeted them. They were amazed at 
his presence, and one enthusiastic 
subaltern came up with the inevitable 
desire to shake hands. lor it was a 
brave thing that Sudley had 
every one knew, except himself. He 
winced a little in the face of their feel- 
ing, knowing that their admiration was 
three parts misunderstanding. The 
same deed by any one of these men 
would have been intertwined with 
memories and hopes and apprehensions, 
centring around some beloved figure— 
mother, father, or sweetheart, or wife. 
As for him, he rode unencumbered. He 
had never been loved, and had loved 
no one in the way that meant one back- 
ward glance. It was very little for him 
to face death, where for another man 
it might mean much, 

He fell in beside the major, as they 


di me, as 
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set forward again. And in his mono- 
syllabic fashion he told of Shutters’ 
prognostication, of their reception, of 
the fate of the initial victim, and of the 
return of Jhundra. 

“It will not be serious,” said the 
major. “It has not gone far enough. 
But without the presence of Gray Bet 
ty there, it might have gone hard with 
you. It’s a curious story, this, about 
the woman.” 

Sudley was not an easy man to talk 
with, for his silences were long and 
frequent. But the major was fairly 
well tired, being disturbed in his early 
afternoon nap and having had no sleep 
since. So the two were quite content 
to ride together without speaking. 

It was broad morning when the 
major drew rein. Dajindar the Deso- 
late lay before them, its half-barren 
fields of meager grain spreading to- 
ward them piteously like pleading 
hands stretched out to emphasize their 
defenseless weakness. 

But the frontier policy knew no 
softening under such eloquence. The 
major turned in his saddle, and gave 
an order. The handful of infantry and 
artillery, with Gray Betty lumbering in 
their midst, came to stand. Men went 
hither and yon, while the major sat 
gnawing his gray mustache. 

“You were about here 
stones struck you, Sudley ?” 

“About forty rods farther on.” 

A few moments later the smoldering 
smoke of burning crops thickened the 
air. Warm, yellow flame surged up, 
adding to the intense heat. The beat- 
ers ran lightly along the edges of the 
tilled fields, keeping back the destruc- 
tive element. A low, wailing cry broke 
from the women of Dajindar, echoed 
by the tumult of the terrified children. 

This was the first lesson. It was al- 
ways so. If when the grain was con- 
sumed, the rebels still refused to capitu- 
late, the second lesson showed them the 
folly of resisting a stronger force. 
Their houses, every wall in the town 
would go next, and then, if their nat- 
urally independent desires had _ not 
turned cold in defeat, Gray Betty 
would be trained upon the shelterless. 


when the 


Sut it was true, as the major had 
said; the uprising dwindled into a half- 
hearted religious frenzy, which ex- 
pended itself in the crucifixion of a 
wandering beggar, and a severe two 
days’ endurance test of dancing and 
shrilling and fasting. But all that did 
not restore the lost grain, and with a 
more compulsory starvation staring it 
in the face, Dajindar came to terms. 

Captain Driscoll and a dozen men 
were going to stay with Gray Betty 
just long enough to see to it that the 
lesson given sank deep into the cower- 
ing hearts of the overborne natives, 
and the rest were going back to Kohat 
without a scratch. 

Mrs. Dunstan and Mrs. Driscoll 
rode down with an escort, and had 
many things to say in high, clear, gentle 
voices of the dance that had been 
missed and the general disturbance of 
their plans that had followed upon the 
depletion of Kohat. 

Sudley went to them, in his usual di- 
rect fashion, with the story of the suf- 
ferer at his bungalow, and his request 
that they would take her to Kohat, and 
care for her. In his unlearned-of- 
woman way he was not aware that had 
he approached one singly she would 
have acquiesced, if but to please him. 
For Sudley’s good looks and his record 
had laid him open to the subtlety of 
womankind. But, to his great misfor- 
tune, he came upon them together, and 
their shrill laughter had caught at his 
nerves. Well, really, her story and her 
being at his bungalow— 

Sudley started, put down the cup he 
was holding, and, with his face at a 
full flush, made his parting bow. 

“T will see that she is cared for,” he 
said steadily. “I regret my intrusion. 
Good afternoon!” 

And as he bowed himself out of the 
major’s tent, there were two women 
who sat vaguely sipping their tea and 
wishing they had not done as they did. 

So it was, during the preparations 
for departure, that Sudley rode again 
into camp, nodding and saluting as the 
rank of his encounter demanded. But 
he did not dismount until he reached 
the chaplain’s tent. This domicile, like 
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many others, was partially struck, and 
the chaplain himself, cheerful in the 
fact that he had not been called upon 
to perform his most mournful duty 
during the entire expedition, was 
standing by in the blazing sunlight. 
“Good morning, Sudley,” he called, 
pushing up his helmet. His throaty 
Scotch voice was replete with kindli- 
ness. “This was a nice bloodless mis- 
sion you brought us on, my lad. Have 
we finished it to your satisfaction?” 
“Your work is not yet done,” re- 
turned the other, half smiling. “Could 
you ride with me to the bungalow ?” 
The chaplain eyed him a moment. 
“Ts the girl dead?” he asked softly. 


“No,” said Sudley, and for an in- 
stant turned away his eyes. “No,” he 
repeated. 


He had gone into the story in detail 
with Major Dunstan and Captain Dris- 
coll, had failed to elicit a spark of a 
clue from them, and with their wives 
had had it forcibly borne in upon him 
that the poor, witless creature who 
needed unadulterated kindness and 
sympathy could get neither of these un- 
der the care of Mrs. Dunstan or Mrs, 
Driscoll. He did not feel equal at the 
moment to going over the facts of the 
situation again, and doubtless the chap- 
lain knew. 

“T wish you would ‘ride over, either 
with me now, or as soon as you can ar- 
range it. After you go, it might be 
hard to find an authority of equal 
standing.” His eyes smiled, though 
his lean face remained grave. “I want 
you to marry us,” he said quietly. 

The Scotchman caught his breath 
desperately. ‘Marry you!” he echoed. 
“Man, are you fey?” 

Sudley shook his head. “Come 
over when you can,” he said, “won't 
you? I'll ride back now and try to ex- 
plain to her.” 

He made a slight movement in the 
saddle as he spoke, and Topaz, seem- 
ingly of one will with his, started 
away. 

It was now one week since she had 
come, this poor little Aditi, dragging 
her tortured, wounded body along the 
rocks of the so-called road. Jhundra 





had washed her garments, and dressed 
her, and she was sitting up in the bam- 
boo chair, albeit stiffly, for the band- 
ages were still about her. 

The blank childishness of her mind 
and bearing never altered except at 
“the hour,” when every day, with the 
precision of clockwork, the paroxysm 
seized her. They had learned to wait 
for it now, and Jhundra would creep 
into the room and sit motionless in the 
doorway until the first piercing cry of 
“Khund! Khund!” would bring him 
to her side. The doctor from Kohat 
had seen her, and pronounced her 
probable doom—her mind in all likeli- 
hood would never regain its womanli- 
ness or its memory. She would al- 
ways be a child mentally, and, while 
the paroxysms might become less and 
less frequent as the disordered tissue 
strengthened, they might continue at 
intervals for several years. 

Sudley faced the matter as he sat 
smoking after the doctor had gone. It 
had never mattered to him—not since 
the long-ago boyhood before he had 
realized how unwelcome and unneces- 
sary an encumbrance he was to his fam- 
ily—what became of him. He had 
never been considered, and so had 
ceased to consider himself of any im- 
portance. 

Out here, buried in the map of India, 
with nothing to accomplish before he 
died except the gleaning of a few names 
and surveys, he seemed to matter even 
less. The girl, so is lated, so outcast, 
so unable to fend for herself, needed 
but his name and the position of wife- 
hood, nominal as it might be, to make 
her existence possible. As Mrs. Sud- 
ley he could leave her under the pro- 
tection of the English flag in any place, 
and leave her secure in the knowledge 
that she would be cared for in every 
way. 

It was nothing for him to do. He 
had never even dreamed of having a 
home as other men might have. The 
work in which he was engaged would 
make it impossible, and, even though he 
could resign at any time now and go 
whither he listed, he had no other de- 
sire but to keep on until the end. 
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He came back to the bungalow, called 
Jhundra to take Topaz, and went in to 
find her. She was lying in the long 
chair wearily, but her thin fingers were 
busy with a page of paper and a small 
pair of scissors from his kit, cutting 
long strings of awkward dolls. 

She looked up as he came in, and 
there was the usual blank pause in her 
face before she finally smiled at him. 
He drew a chair near her and sat down. 

* Aditi,” he said. 

She folded another strip of paper, 
and did not answer. 

“Aditi, I am going away very soon.” 
She looked up at him an instant, and 
hunted about in her lap for the little 
scissors. “I can’t take you where I am 
going, and I can’t leave you here. So 
I must send you where there will be 
kind people to take care of you—do you 
understand, Aditi?” 

It was palpable that she had not un- 
derstood, had not even been paying at- 
tention to what he said, but she glanced 
up again from her absorbing occupation 
and nodded mechanically. 

“You poor child!” he said very soft- 
ly. He watched the round head and 
extended arms of the paper doll grow 
under her abortive strokes of the scis- 
sors, and then he spoke to her again. 
“Before you can go away to these kind 
people, you must have a name. Every 
little thing in the world must have a 
name, even dolls, Aditi. And because 
we don’t know what your name used to 
be, we are going to give you a new one. 
[ am going to give you mine, if you will 
take it. Will you?’ 

She was silent a moment, spreading 
out the paper. Then she nodded again. 

“Your name will be Mrs. Temple 
Sudley,” he said, laying his hand on 
hers to hold her attention. “I want 
you to learn it and be sure not to for- 
get it. Will you say it now, after me? 
Say it, Aditi. ‘Mrs. Temple Sudley.’” 

Her brows furrowed in perplexity as 
she watched his lips. 

“Mrs. Temple Sudley,” he repeated. 

“Mrs. Temple Sudley,” she echoed 
‘ »bediently. 

He sighed, and withdrew his hand 
as her eyes went back to her dolls, 


When the chaplain came, he took 
Sudley aside and began to pour forth 
the accumulated protests that he had 
collected since Sudley’s amazing inten- 
tion had been sprung upon him. There 
was his family to be thought of. Sud- 
ley faced that idea with considerable 
calm. There was the woman’s past po- 
sition to be thought of. That remark 
brought a flash from the indifferent 
eyes and a lift to the browned chin, and 
the chaplain left the matter there. But 
his own future, what of that? What- 
ever of it, it caused nothing but a flicker 
of a smile in Sudley’s face, a mere fleet- 
ing expression, eloquent if brief. 

The last consideration of all was the 
woman’s mental condition. Unable as 
she was to understand the ceremony, it 
could not be considered valid in the 
strict sense of the word. Sudley an- 
swered this. 

“She must be protected and cared for, 
and this is the only way,” he said. “The 
more incapacitated she is to understand 
the danger in which she stands, the 
more reason why I should act for her. 
The man is dead, and she is helpless. 
I shall always care for her as I should 
a child. I simply ask for the indis- 
putable title to see that she meets with 
no further disgrace and harm. That 
is the sole position I shall fill in her 
life.” 

It was a good deal for him to say, 
and he had nothing to add to it. He 
turned toward Aditi’s chair and woke 
her gently. 

“The man has come to give you my 
name,” he said. ‘You remember, don’t 
you, what I told you?” 

But the poor, wide-blue eyes were 
quite innocent of any understanding as 
they turned to his. 

The chaplain, uneasy and distracted 
with pity, bade him ask her to rise; 
and Sudley lifted her in his arms and 
held her erect during the service. She 
gave her consent to their marriage in 
a faint, sweet voice, as Sudley dictat- 
ed, watching the figures of Jhundra and 
the coolie in the doorway. Sudley laid 
her gently on the bed when it was 
finished. 

The chaplain sat at the desk writing 
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his acknowledgment of their marriage, 
and Sudley filled his pipe. The coolie 
and the Hindoo put their marks upon 
the paper when it was finished. Sudley 
folded it small, and wrote his name on 
the outside, and then he crossed the 
room to where the woman lay. 

As he stood looking down at her, 
Jhundra came forward, taking from 
about his shoulders a fanciful iron 
chain, There was a triangular, thick 
pendant, set with wrought pieces of 
turquoise, hanging from it. 

“Master,” he said, proffering it. 

Sudley looked at it, and then put out 
his hand. The top of the pendant pulled 
out like a sword from a scabbard, and 
within lay a fragment of a blessing 
and a prayer. He pushed the certifi- 
cate within, and closed it, and, lifting 
her head, put the chain about her neck. 
She was fast asleep. And from Jhundra 
she had received her only wedding 
gift. 

Sudley walked with the chaplain to 
the door, and watched him mount. 

“When you hear of my death, will 
you be good enough to see that she is 
not abandoned?” he asked calmly. 

“Tt is all a very strange thing,” said 
the Scotchman, half sourly, half in ad- 
miration. “But you are a good man, if 
a foolish one, and I will do my best.” 

“So will I,” said Sudley, and he sa- 
luted gravely. 

She slept all the afternoon, and only 
wakened when Jhundra came noise- 
lessly in to feed her. The paroxysm that 
invariably wrenched her emaciated body 
shortly after sunset so wearied her that 
they found it inexpedient to give her 
nourishment later in the evening. Sud- 
ley was seated at his desk, but he was 
not writing. He watched the silent 
Hindoo arouse the woman with all the 
gentleness of a mother, and the per- 
suasive smiles with which he besought 
her to eat. 

Sudley watched them some moments 
after they had passed again from his 
consciousness, and then he suddenly 


pulled a page of paper toward him and 
began hurriedly to write. 
Little as they had ever regarded him 


in his difficult, loveless career, there 
were people who were entitled to know 
of the step he had taken. As he wrote 
the words, “My dear mother,” there 
surged into his mind the picture of the 
beautiful old place at St.-Nicholas-at- 
Wade, the sea, and the trees, and the 
old house. These things had given him 
more sense of home and tenderness than 
the woman to whom he wrote. He had 
never judged her for her weak sub- 
mission to his elder brothers; they were 
strong, and one of them was the bear- 
er of the title, and she had no choice. 

He had been a posthumous child, 
shadowed perhaps by the bereavement 
the woman had suffered, and had come 
into a portion that was so begrudged 
him he had preferred to let it lie. The 
girls were unattractive, and unfeminine, 
and the brothers had made his life un- 
endurable. Yet they had a right to 
know. 

It was little he told them—merely 
that he was married, that he hoped they 
all were well. But, short as the letter 
was, he had not finished it when the 
sounds of a horse cantering up to the 
door made him lay down his pen and 
rise. Jhundra was still occupied with 
the woman, and he bade him stay. 

“T will go myself,” he said. 

It was the chaplain’s orderly with a 
dispatch—a young, stalwart, smiling 
fellow, swinging off his horse as fresh- 
ly as if he had not been all day in the 
saddle. 

“It came an hour or so ago,” he ex- 
plained, “down from Kohat, but | 
couldn’t get it over, what with the regi- 
ment going back and all that.” 

Sudley took it, and thanked him. 
“Have a peg?” he asked as he tore open 
the envelope. 

“Thanks, no,” said the orderly. “I 
don’t take it—promised my mother, and 
all that sort of rot.” He flushed as he 
said it, and rode away again quickly. 

“Promised my mother,” said Sudley 
slowly. 

Then he took the dispatch out from 
its wrapping, and stared at it. It was 
not the length that paralyzed him, for 
the words were few enough. It wasn’t 
grief, for the men had meant little to 
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him in his life. He felt numb and 
stricken with a great change. 


3rothers both killed. Home immediately. 
BENSON. 


That was all. The paper lowered in 
his hand, and he stared forward at the 
setting sun. Then suddenly a cry came 
from within. 

“Khund! Khund!” screamed a voice. 
And then the whisper came: “Look! 
Look !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


It is one thing to have become im- 
bued with the idea that one’s self and 
one’s future are of no importance to 
any human being, “number one” in- 
cluded, and then quite another to be 
brought up with a sharp turn, somewhat 
after thirty years, to the unexpected 
bars of mattering very much to several 
people. Sudley, although he had had 
time to adjust himself, found himself 
in London quite as unable to realize his 
cataclysmic importance as he had been 
in the little bungalow near Dajindar the 
Desolate. 

The deferential lawyer, who had been 
so callously unconcerned after him in 
the past, did his best to bow and scrape 
Sudley into the comprehension of his 
new value. But Sudley did not even 
recognize the bald fact that he was 
being spoken to, when he was addressed 
as “my lord.” 

He seemed mildly surprised at the 
deference shown him by the railway 
guard, being totally oblivious to the 
heroic and successful efforts of Mr. 
Benson to impress his lordship’s im- 
portance upon that overhurried individ- 
ual. He did not even hear Benson’s 
regrets that he should have to submit 
to the presence of others in his com- 
partment, and in every way proved him- 
self quite incapable of taking in his 
aggrandizement. 

Having mildly, if positively, refused 
the officious offer of companionship on 
his journey home—home!—he settled 
himself inconspicuously in his corner, 
as if he were glad the fuss was over, 


although he had no idea what it was 
all about. Traveling alone in a com- 
partment meant about as much to him 
as dining alone in a restaurant. Accus- 
tomed, in the carriages of India, to close 
companionship with beggars and priests 
and spies, he was not one to be annoyed 
by the presence of a gentleman. and two 
ladies of well-bred appearance, who sat 
near the opposite windows. 

As the train drew out of the station, 
he watched the window, and meditated. 
He had much to think of. Occasionally 
the details of the accident, as Benson 
had given them, flitted through his in- 
telligence, but no more than indistinctly 
to make him marvel at the destruction 
of two able-bodied men in a motor 
boat. 

Sometimes he considered his finished 
labor in India as an elderly author might 
absently let his eyes wander along the 
half yard of books on his shelves that 
represented his personal output. 

After a long fallowness of mind, 
merely receiving impressions of pass- 
ing fields, bridges, and towns, he would 
fleetingly recall the night in Dajindar 
when he had found the woman who was 
now his wife; or memory, casting a 
longer line, would hook for an instant 
some flashing retrospect of the place to 
which he was returning, which’ would 
almost immediately wiggle loose and 
plop back into the lethal waters. 

He was disturbed in this absolute 
lack of occupation by being addressed 
in a pleasant, bovish voice, whose de- 
corous subduing to fit the import of the 
communication betrayed some kindly 
nervousness. 

“I dare say you don’t remember me. 
I’m Vernon Halstead, you know,” said 
the fellow. “Our place is very near 
yours, and I used to see you about quite 
a bit, years ago. I thought perhaps 
on the strength of that you would ex- 
cuse my coming over to say that we 
have all felt the greatest sympathy with 
your people in all this.” 

Sudley looked up into a ruddy young 
face, and put out his hand. 

“It’s very kind of you,” he said. “I 
do remember you. You had a piebal 
pony. Won’t you sit down?” 
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Halstead dropped into a place be- 
side him. 

“You've been out in India, haven't 
you?” he said. “Oh, you must forgive 
our suddenly knowing all about you! 
You’ve been disgustingly in the papers, 
you know. I suppose you’re not going 
back ?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“That’s jolly. We need waking up 
down here at St. Nick. But I beg your 
pardon—lI forgot.” 

Sudley almost smiled. “Not in the 
least,” he said. “In a mild way, you 
see, I can’t be expected to feel all this 
as I should if I had lived at home. We 
get accustomed to change out there— 
it seems quite natural that men should 
be wiped out unexpectedly after one 
has seen it done a thousand times.” 

“I say!” said Halstead. He hesitated, 
and then blurted out boyishly: “I’ve 
been no end cut up because I was afraid 
the place would be closed to visitors.” 
He fairly blushed. “You'll forgive my 
jumping right into outside affairs, won’t 
you? But, you see, my sister and I 
rather waved Templeton House at our 
guest in order to get her to come down.” 
He made a slight gesture toward the 
two women. “We met her on the steam- 
er; she’s a portrait painter—cracking 
good at it, too. And she sniffed and 
pointed when we told her about your 
family portraits, and all that.” 

“There’s no reason on earth why she 
shouldn’t see them if she cares to,” said 
Sudley naturally. “After all, the men 
who have gone are no more dead than 
the originals of the portraits.” 

Halstead thought him a queer fish. 
“That’s jolly good of you to take it 
that way,” he said. ‘We wouldn’t in- 
trude for worlds. But Angela—that’s 
my sister, you know—told her there 
was a Reynolds or two—isn’t there ?— 
and it seems she has a Reynolds herself 
or something. Anyway, she was keen 
to see them. Maybe they get points or 
something. I don’t know anything about 
art, myself.” 

“No more do I,” said Sudley. 





“My 


ancestors seemed to me, as a child, to 
be rather awful, but perhaps her trained 
eyes can discover something better. You 


will be more than welcome, I assure 
you.”, 

“That’s quite ripping of you,” stam- 
mered Halstead. ‘Thank you ever so 
much. I'll trot over and tell her. She'll 
be no end delighted.” 

It was quite natural that Sudley 
should follow him with his eyes, and 
watch the faces of the young women as 
they listened to Halstead’s news. 

The sister was rather a pretty soul. 
But her resemblance to Vernon was 
mainly in the general redness of her 
complexion, a tint less adapted to her 
than to him. 

The other girl was interesting. Her 
hair was of that intense black that 
shows prismatic in strong sunlight— 
crisp, fluffy masses that loosed small 
tendril curls near her face. Her brows 
—Halstead had said once that she could 
not have done them better herself, and 
then wondered, blushing, if perhaps she 
hadn’t. The forehead and eyes were 
the best part of the face, blue, shadowy 
eyes, brilliantly bright when she was 
speaking and curiously long at the cor- 
ners as if her lids smiled. Her nose 
was impertinent, her mouth imagina- 
tive, and her chin had dignity—an in- 
teresting combination. She was strong- 
ly made, with splendid shoulders and 
slender hips, and Sudley liked her cos- 
tume, though he eouldn’t have described 
it to save his life. He felt sure that 
her work would be very like her—well 
poised, forceful, and quaint. 

She looked over at him once or twice 
as Halstead was speaking, and met his 
eyes as frankly as a boy. Then, quite 
to his surprise, she rose and came to- 
ward him, 

“T want to thank you,” she said, “and 
to be quite sure you are not letting your- 
self in for a scolding at home by giv- 
ing us permission to visit the gallery.” 

As she held out her hand and smiled, 
Sudley took a deep breath. He rose 
almost unsteadily to receive her. Some- 
thing—what was it? Her voice, the 
deepness of the blue in her eyes, the 
wonderful change in her face when she 
smiled? Something in that moment 
marked the beginning of a new life. 
He knew it then in a tremulous half 

















understanding; in later years he came 
to know it better, though never more 
surely than as she put her hand in his. 
He loved her. Argue as he might that 
love was the result of long friendship 
and thorough knowledge, he could not 
restrain the leap of his heart toward 
her, stranger though she was. 

He stammered something about it be- 
ing a privilege to receive the possessor 
of a Reynolds, and smiled. But he 
was wondering all the time where he 
had seen her before, and if he never 
had, why he hadn't. 

“May I sit down?” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

Halstead, looking over, wondered 
what had made this impassive man so 
ill at ease. Probably it was the sur- 
prise at her unconventionality. These 
Americans did odd things, but this par- 
ticular one did them very well, there 
was no denying that. So few people 
could do a sensible thing without 
qualms. 

“My name is Anne Vroom,” she said, 
and Sudley almost said: “Of course.” 
Her name was Anne, she was Anne. 
She couldn’t have been anybody else. 
“Miss Halstead and her brother were 
very kind to me on the way over. You 
see, I was all alone, and they seemed 
to find that quite appalling.” She 
laughed softly. “I couldn’t make out 
at first just what there was so pitiable 
in my condition, and so I got them to 
tell me. I have always been alone. 
Haven't you She turned to look at 
him with a quick graciousness. 

“How did you know that?” 

“My métier!” she answered cheerful- 
ly. “I try to paint people’s insides when 
I am doing their portraits. One gets to 
know how as quickly as how to catch 
the likeness. If I were painting you, I 
should do you as a man who had been 
always alone, and who hadn’t cared 
what the future held for him, so long 
as he kept himself equal to the emer- 
gency.” 

He almost stared at her. 

“Am I right?” she asked. 
about yourself.” 

“You have told me all there is,” he 
answered, 
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“Tell me 
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She gave a little nod. “I shall really 
begin to believe that I am a very clever 
person,” she said. 

He was silent a moment. Then: “You 
might tell me about yourself,” he ven- 
tured. “I am not trained in seeing 
through people as you are. Of course 
there are certain obvious things 

“TI’d love to,” she said, with another 
of her luminous smiles. ‘There’s noth- 
ing I like so much as talking about my- 
self. I think it’s such affectation to pre- 
tend one doesn’t! What would you like 
to know ?” 

“About the Reynolds, for example.” 
- “But you are intensely clever! You 
see, it is all the Reynolds. My grand- 
father bought it in London years ago. 
It’s quite a story. There was a poor 
fellow who had the misfortune to be 
intimate with the Prince of Wales—I 
mean misfortune in its earliest sense. 
Everybody lent money to the prince, 
you know, and considered it the most 
delightful privilege. This particular 
crony sold four of his ancestors for the 
brilliant spendthrift. Of course it was 
all done very quietly, to save the poor 
chap’s family pride, and grandfather 
gave his word never to betray the name. 
So, you see, the pictures hang in our 
house by the names of the painters— 
the Reynolds is the best of all.” 

“And was it because of the Reyn- 
olds - ¢ 

“Ves. 











yes,” she answered, almost 
eagerly. “Our house in New York is 
full of such ugly things! The staircase 
was like one in an eighteen hundred and 
fifty statehouse, and the furniture made 
one feel faint. It drove me, even as 
a little child, to go and sit where I could 
see the ‘lovely lady,’ as I called her, 
and rest my haunted eyes.” 

Sudley laughed. “I can see it all,” 
he said. “And so you became a por- 
trait painter yourself!” 

“Well, grandfather felt that it was 
harmless.” 

“Did you go to some art school?” 

“Yes, I did, secretly. Poor grand- 
father wouldn’t have cared to know 
about that, so I spent my allowance on 
lessons, and dressed myself on nothing 


a year. I did have a time trying to 
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keep up an appearance, because he gave 
me such a nice, big allowance, and I 
could have been quite regal. But his 
eyesight was failing, you see, and that 
helped a lot.” 

“And he is dead now ?” 

“Does it really interest you? 
died, poor dear, and I was awfully 
sorry. But then other things were so 
much better! I got a studio. apart- 
ment, and furnished it my way. And 
now, you know, I’m going over to Paris 
to study for a couple of years. That’s 
all about me, but more than enough.” 

“It’s not nearly enough,” said Sud- 
ley, “but all I can hope to hear to-day, 
because this is St. Nick we are com- 
ing to.” 

“Oh, is it really?” She got up, and 
held out her hand again. “I carry 
away with me the impression that I 
have babbled like a mill race—will you 
forgive me?” 

“Never!” he said firmly. 

They both laughed. But she saw the 
sudden mirthlessness of his face, and 
wondered at the change. Sudley was 
staring past her as she turned back to 
her friends, and all light had gone from 
his eyes. 

It was just the word “Paris” that had 
done it. 

Mechanically he gathered up his be- 
longings, and followed the others out 
upon the platform. 

Sudley took a cab and drove away, 
as if he were dreaming that he was 
at home, and turned at last into the 
walled inclosure of the manor. There 
were large spaces that he remembered 
as forests full of pirates, highwaymen, 
and Crusaders, now bereft of their glo- 
rious trees, and spreading in ill-condi- 
tioned fields to right and left of him. 
The grounds were in a woeful state, a 
sight well calculated to bring a melan- 
choly depression to a home-comer. Yet 
it was the word “Paris” that had done 
it. 

Everybody was extraordinarily nerv- 
ous—that was the principal impression 
he received from the meeting with his 
mother and sisters. Not that it was 


Yes, he 


at all unnatural, but for a while it made 
matters rather sadly uncomfortable. 


His mother’ had become an old lady 
since he had seen her, thinner, and, if 
possible, more hopelessly pessimistic. It 
was quite evident from her manner of 
regarding his lean face that she had 
convinced herself he was marked for 
an early grave. She had kissed him 
on both cheeks, and cried; and the 
girls, if one could still call them girls, 
came forward after this dismal cere- 
mony, and kissed him, too, and the 
younger said it was nice to have him 
back again. 

Marcia, the elder, was quite incredi- 
bly plain, and the prominence of two 
front teeth gave her mouth an expres- 
sion of irritating idiocy. Even Patricia 
looked vaguely like a promising person 
beside her sister. 

Sudley declined tea, and sat down 
near his mother. It was twenty years 
since he had gone away, and he seemed 
to have painfully little in common with 
these people, nothing, perhaps, except 
their recent bereavement. 

Lady Templeton, for all her mor- 
bid attitude, was far from being resign- 
edly nil; but, for all that, this son was 
a stranger, and the master of the house, 
and she regarded him with some uncer- 
tainty. 

“Benson told me all there was to tell, 
I suppose,” said he, half assertively and 
half as a question. 

“It has all been too terrible,” she 
answered. “I am certain nobody has 
had as much to bear as I have in all 


this world. I often wonder what it is 
all for, and how I keep up under the 
strain. I always knew there would be 


an accident in that boat; I am sure I 
told your brothers so every time they 
went out in it. I always have had pre- 
monitions of things. Somehow, I seem 
to know what is going to happen—it is 
very peculiar.” 

Marcia and Patricia, having heard 
that their mother was utterly different 
from other humans a great many times 
a day for many years, and never having 
themselves discovered anything at all 
remarkable about her, were rather un- 
impressed by this, and Marcia returned 
to a small table near at hand, and went 
on with her household mending. Pa- 
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tricia took a chair near her brother’s, 
and listened. 

“T didn’t expect the place to look 
quite so—depleted,” said he gently. 

“Tt has always been my feeling that 
nothing should be said against any one 
who was gone,” remarked Lady Tem- 
pleton, with a sigh. “But really, Tem- 
ple, your brothers were not as great 
a help to me as they might have been.” 

“IT am sorry,” he said. 

She turned, and, for the first time, 
smiled at him, albeit a bit nervously. 
“You'll have to make up all that, now 
that I am old.” 

“I will do my best, dear,” he said. 
“Benson must come down and go over 
the affairs with me. And then we 
must take what we can and pull the 
place into shape. The servants are im- 
possible, and the grounds need a great 
deal of care. Of course it has been 
impossible for the house itself to do 
anything but grow beautiful, but it 
needs attention just the same.” 

He made the suggestions in a kindly 
way, but his mother looked at them 
with dejected fayor. 

“Tt’s all very well to plan like that, 

but I tell you beforehand there won't 
be any money to do it with. What I 
meant was”—she hesitated, and then, 
drawing herself together in her old 
self-assertion, added—*that you should 
make a good match and redeem us all. 
It is your duty, since you are the only 
man left—your duty to yourself as well 
to us.” 
Lord Templeton rose unexpectedly 
t is rather soon to discuss that,” he 
said. “I will talk of it some other time, 
mother.” He walked slowly toward 
the door, and went out into the hall. 

It was a dismal sort of home-coming. 
He could see that with three incom- 
petent women and two spendthrift men 
the frail estate had fallen into practical 
ruin, 

He turned from the doorway down 
the great, dark, paneled hall, his eyes 
taking in every detail of its beauty and 
ruin.: The stairway was magnificent— 
he had forgotten the wonderful sweep 
of those double stairs, the royal carving 
of the old, majestic oak, that railed and 


paneled the inclosure. The old place 
was sound at heart, he knew. It needed 
only a little petting and a little care. 

He went up into the gallery that 
flanked the upper floor, and wandered 
into the disused room where the pic- 
tures hung. There was a window seat 
in an emblazoned window at one side 
of the room, deep in dust. Sudley 
dropped upon it, and, bending forward, 
took his head between his hands. 

“Paris!” 

The word was a magic one for many 
people, suggesting recollections of vari- 
ous happy things. But-to him it sound- 
ed a new despair, and one for which 
he was utterly unprepared. He saw 
himself again driving in the comfort- 
able carriage that the doctor had 
brought to the station, with one arm 
about the sleeping figure of Aditi. Be- 
side the doctor sat the figure of Jhun- 
dra, as ever in his sullen draperies. 

That was what Paris meant to him— 
the settling of a small apartment in a 
quiet street, installing an excellent nurse 
and the Hindoo to care for the poor, 
witless child, and leaving her at last to 
her dolls. 

Jhundra had asked to go with the 
master, but had accepted his other fate 
stoically. The master was his father 
and his mother, and he would stay with 
the mistress to be near her at “the 
hour.” The doctor’s verdict was much 
the same as that Templeton had re- 


ceived in Dajindar the Desolate. It was 
impossible to say, the mind might never 
recover, and the paroxysms of fear 
might continue, or in time—one could 


not say. 

That was what Paris meant to him. 
And on the very day he left it, he had 
met Anne Vroom! 

It was far more strange than he 
could ever have imagined it would be, 
to know suddenly that one could no 
longer step out and be an onlooker. 
He had never felt helpless before, and 
the immensity of it now made him 
dizzy. 

Needless to say, his thinking brought 
him nowhere. He had married a girl 
in Dajindar, and he loved Anne Vroom. 
That was as far as he could go. 
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Later, at dinner, there seemed be- 
tween Patricia and Templeton a better 
understanding. She regarded this broth- 
er as somehow more satisfactory than 
the Cecil and Charlie who were gone. 

She gave him, little by little, the sit- 
uation in St.-Nicholas-at-Wade. There 
was, of course, the church; of course, 
a charming old vicar; of course, an 
anemic curate; and the usual Church 
of England difficulties. Old Admiral 
Sir Geoffrey Hunt had retired, and 
come back to live—and perhaps die— 
a widower in an enviable state of hospi- 
tality and contented pleasure. There 
were a few other people, more or less 
neutral of tint, very much confused in 
Templeton’s mind, owing to the frag- 
mentary manner of their presentation, 
but the real life of St. Nick, of course, 
was the Halstead family. 

Oh, he knew that! “I came down 
with them in the train, Vernon and his 
sister. They seemed nice, wide-awake 
young people. They—they had a guest 
with them, a Miss Vroom. Halstead 
said she wanted to see the portraits, 
so I dare say they will be over in a 
day or so.” 

“T don’t think I could bear to have 
strangers coming here now,” said Lady 
Templeton inevitably. “I dare say I 
am old, but a time of mourning seems 
to me to impel a certain amount of 
privacy.” 

“They will not disturb you, mother,” 
said Templeton. “After all, they can 
hardly be more strange to you than [ 
am.’ He smiled at her as he said it, 
and his smile robbed it of any hurtful 
suggestion. “None of you need see 
them, you know. Miss Vroom paints 
portraits herself.” 

“What an odd thing for a woman 
to do.” 

Templeton had yet to face the inevi- 
table interview with his mother, and he 
was glad to be alone for a little time. 
He dreaded telling her of his marriage, 
he dreaded to have to speak the words 
aloud, even to himself. The fact that 
even yet he could not tell his mother 
whom he had married, he knew would 
weigh heavily in the balance of resent- 
ment. 


The investigation that he had insti- 
tuted before leaving Peshawar had so 
far come to little. Markhund Khalat 
was well remembered, a dashing, pictur- 
esque figure, said, in the bazaars, to be 
a nearer relation of the colonel than 
most men knew, but nobody remem- 
bered poor little Aditi. “Many women 
had forsaken life for him,” so he was 
told. It had been a_ preposterously 
quixotic thing to do. It was difficult, 
now that everything mattered so much, 
to remember how utterly it had mat- 
tered nothing. 

He finished his cigar, and went back 
to the room where he should find his 
mother, but Marcia only was there. 
Lady Templeton had gone to bed, and 
Patricia was helping her undress. 

“If she is not too sleepy,” he said, 
“T would like to go up and talk to her. 
I have been wanting to have a talk with 
her about something very important. 
Perhaps you can tell me if it would be 
wiser to wait till morning.” 

“Mother does not sleep very well,” 
said Marcia. “At least, she is quite sure 
she doesn’t. I don’t see any reason 
why you couldn't see her. But I'll go 
ask.” Marcia really was incomparably 
ugly. 

Templeton went up to his mother’s 
room, some quarter of an hour later, 
and found himself squaring his shoul- 
ders at the threshold. Lady Templeton 
looked far older in her bed gown, with 
her hair braided in two languid plaits 
down either side of her face. One 
wrinkled hand lying on the coverlet he 
patted gently with his own. 

“T am sorry, mother,” he said, “that 
I didn’t tell you I wanted to talk with 
you, if I am disturbing you by coming 
in now.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Lady Tem- 
pleton. Her eyebrows moved nervous- 
ly. She was wondering what he had to 
say. 

“T didn’t want to talk of it before 
the girls, at the very first. You see, I 
know it is something that will disap- 
point you, and I wanted to have it out 
with you here alone. It is something 


you should have known before this ; but, 
curiously enough, I had just sat down 

















to write you when the dispatch came 
that called me home.” 

She drew her trembling hand from 
beneath his. “‘For Heaven’s sake, Tem- 
pleton, what is it?” she demanded. “I 
never could endure suspense.” 

“It is this, mother,” said Templeton: 
“T am married,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Templeton was closeted with Ben- 
son the next day when Lady Templeton 
told it to the girls. 

“Now, what are we going to do?” 
wailed her ladyship. “I had counted on 
his marrying well, and doing the right 
thing in the county. We are ruined, 
ruined. There simply is no hope for 
us. I don’t know how other people 
endure these things. I have always 
felt that 2 

“Who is she?” asked Marcia, not 
caring, it appeared, just what her moth- 
er had always felt. 

And: “Where is she?’ demanded Pa 
tricia. 

“She’s in a sanitarium in Paris.’ 
Lady Templeton fairly gloated over the 
detailing of every item of horror. “And 
as for who she is, my dears, he doesn’t 
even know himself!” She was amply 
repaid for the tone to which she let 
her voice rise on this appalling state- 
ment. 

“Why, what do you mean?” s 
Marcia. 

Patricia was silent, but she came clos 
er and closer to the bed, and her eyes 
lhe lik 





’ 


, 


rapped 


never left her mother’s face. 
ing for this quiet, forceful man, who 
was so unlike the brothers she had 
known, suddenly flashed a light into her 
attenuated heart. In that lightning 
space, she ranged herself beside him, 
and regarded his other kin as something 
less than kind. 

“She went through an uprising, or a 
raid, or something, and lost her mind. 
Templeton took care of her, and mar 
ried her, like a fool, because he was 
afraid people would talk.” 

“Why couldn’t some one else care 
for her?” demanded Marcia. 

“That’s what I said. But he ex 
plained that they were all alone in this 
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place. I don’t know! 
and horrible.” 

“T think,” said Patricia slowly, “that 
it was perfectly splendid.” 

Decidedly, Lady Templeton was not 
the only one who could throw an ex- 
plosive neatly. ‘“Spl——” gasped the 
listeners, and stared at her. 

“Yes, splendid!” repeated Patricia. 
Her face glowed with it. “Splendid, 
and foolish, and unselfish, and dear!” 

“Unselfish!”’ Her mother just man- 
aged to breathe. “I can’t imagine a 
more selfish act—no thought of his fam- 
ily !” 

Patricia flashed around on that. They 
had never seen her in this mood. 

“Of us! And did we give him so 
many thoughts that we had a claim on 
his? Wasn’t he shunted off to do the 
best he could for himself while his two 
brothers completed the ruin of the fam- 
ily? I should think you would be glad 
that one of us was big enough to do 
such a thing. We who lived here with 
Cecil and Charles, and thought that all 
men were like that—we ought to go on 
our knees in gratitude to be taught that 
there are brave, unselfish things being 
done. I am proud of him, proud to be 
his sister, and I shall tell him so.” 

This, indeed, was what she went to 
do, leaving her mother and sister in a 
patrician prostration bordering on vul- 
gar rage. She met him coming out of 
the library, and she calmly kissed him. 
“Mother has told me, and I under- 
stand,” she said. “I am proud of you, 
Templeton,” 

It was the first time 
heard the words. 

The next day—Templeton had gone 
to London—the house was cleaned 
from eaves to foundation, but there 
was little for Patricia to do but watch 
the imperious gardener order about his 
clumsy country hirelings. Still, it was 
wonderful to walk about the half-cut 
walks and realize that a new force had 
come, something vivifying and ener- 
getic. 

The Halsteads called that afternoon. 
Lady Templeton retired to her room, 
with due solemnity of bereavement, tak- 
ing Marcia with her; and Patricia but- 


he had ever 





It is ridiculous - 
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toned herself awry into a flimsy frock, 
gave a few unintelligible orders to the 
new servant, and went down to do the 
honors. 

Angela Halstead was ruddily dressed, 
and seemed conscious of her errand, 
But Anne Vroom, in a queer, quieting 
green, from head to foot, had come so 
obviously to do something that she did 
it without any effort. She sat in a long, 
easy sort of way, as if her clothes were 
not tight, and smiled at Patricia as if 
she wanted to. Patricia instinctively 
liked her, though she felt a woman's 
fear of her elegant perfection. 

The conversation was rapid and dead- 
ly dull. They seemed to have entered 
on a game of shuttlecock, in which their 
one fear was to let the matter drop. 
Anne Vroom listened to it for some 
time, joining in half-heartedly when the 
topic left St. Nick, and lapsing into a 
grave scrutiny of the place when the 
subject became too personal for her to 
follow. Patricia saw this, and was glad 
the place was so clean. 

But presently Anne rose, with a gen- 
tle ease and a soft tinkling of an antique 
chatelaine on a long silver chain at her 
waist. 

“I want you not to stir,” she said. 
“If you want to make me really happy, 
let me wander around this heavenly 
place alone. I am sure to come on thie 
portraits without disturbing any one.” 

The place pleased her, but pathetical- 
ly. It gave the fragrance of a beauti 
ful woman utterly at wrong with life. 
And then there was a newness 
about it. She did not puzzle over that. 
That was the Lord Templeton she had 
met on the train. She could feel him 
everywhere, coming like a revivifying 
breeze through a closed house. The 
rooms, the proportions, the sweeping 
hallway with its gallery like two wings, 
satisfied her being, but it needed to be 
cleansed of its memories, this place. He 
would do it, she knew that. 

And so, at last, she came to the room 
of the portraits. It was fresh and clean 
now, but the beloved softening of age 
was irremediable, thank Heaven. She 


salael 
1Dtie 


saw the charming vista of walls, the 
religiously 


darkness of old, placed 


woods, the deliberate planning of space 
and quietude. She felt at home there. 
More than all, she felt nearer to him. 

Instinctively she moved over toward 
the glorious window, and sat down. If 
he could have seen her then, in the very 
attitude that he had held in thinking of 
her, his heart would have played him 
strange tricks. 

She leaned forward, taking her ex- 
quisite face between her privileged 
hands. She had not yet had one quiet 
moment to herself, and she had wanted 
one, . 

She saw again his lean, tanned face as 
clearly as she saw a written page. There 
was no weariness there, except that of 
loneliness, no sorry history, no unful- 
filled desires. He had merely done his 
work, and done it well, but his heart 
had never been in it. 

She was lured to look up. The place 
was cool and sweet, and the walls were 
fairly filled with the evidences of the 
work of other painters. It would be 
pleasant, too, to have him tell her for 
what and who each portrait stood - 
the one thing that had marred her de- 
light in the Reynolds at home was that 
she had never known who the lovely 
lady might have been. Gideon Vroom 
was not a man to break even so light 
a promise. 

She rose, with a half sigh that was 
wholly happiness, and strayed across the 
room. 

Then of a sudden she gasped. She 
had moved on along the row of paint- 
ings, and now faced, with eyes astare, 
no other than her own beloved, beauti 
ful, and lovely lady. 

Being a creature of no narrow preju- 
dices, Anne sat down on the floor, very 
much as Miss Betsy Trotwood is ac- 
credited with having taken, in a moment 
of superhuman amazement, to the grav- 
el walk of her garden. There on the 
floor she sat and stared, and stared 
and sat. 

“It feels like a dream,” she whis- 
pered. 

Little by little as the scattered ability 
to reason gathered itself into groups 
like ganglia, and those into the amalga- 
mated power of a working brain, she 
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got up again, not a whit penitent for her 
childishness, and peered closely at the 
canvas. It was all as plain as the 
scare heads of a yellow journal at 
home. 

It was Lord Templeton’s ancestor 
whom she cherished in her old home, 
and this was a copy—a very good one, 
too. Her practiced eyes could detect 
the artificiality of the tone of age that 
had been given it. She could see the 
shallows where in the original were 
great, soul-satisfying depths. So well 
she knew her lovely lady that she could 
even put her finger on the places where 
the brush strokes took a false direc- 
tion. But it might have passed—good 
heavens, it had! 

On a new thought she turned and 
made a rapid survey of the room. Yes 
—there they were, the other two, the 
jolly fellow in the pink coat, with the 
dog; how badly he had done the 
dog!—and the simpering idiot masque- 
rading as a shepherdess. 

Standing in the middle of the room, 
she took a deep breath. What curious 
fate had brought her on such a flimsy 
chance, and what was she going to do 
with the situation? 

As she put these questions to her- 
self, knowing herself incapable of an- 
swering them, Patricia came in softly. 

“Miss Halstead and her brother have 
gone on to make another call. They 
said they would stop for you on their 
way home. I begged them not to dis- 
turb you now.” 

Patricia came over to her timidly. 

“Have you found anything to interest 





your 

~ The question almost brought a smile 
to Anne’s lips. “Why, yes—a great 
deal,” she answered. “Come over here 
and we can talk a while.” As they es- 
tablished themselves in the window seat, 
she turned to her hostess with charac- 
teristic directness. “Did you ever have 
an artist in your family?” 

“Why, yes—my father’s brother. He 
had some sort of talent, but he never 
did anything with it, except to use it 
as an excuse for having a studio in 
London. He was rather dissipated, I 
am afraid.” 


“Ah!” said Anne. “And who is the’ — 
she stumbled on the familiar phrase— 
“the lovely lady over there?” 

“That is Victoria Templeton,” said 
Patricia. “She is beautiful, isn’t she? 
That’s the Reynolds. I used to stand 
and look at her and wonder where all 
the family beauty disappeared to, Mar- 
cia and I are so very plain.” She 
laughed frankly. 

Anne’s eyes had assumed the far- 
away, impersonal gaze of the portrait 
painter. ‘You aren't at all plain, real- 
ly,” she said calmly. “But you must 
not wear your hair like that.” 

She leaned forward and gently drew 
the strands over Patricia’s ears looser, 
and pushed them forward about, her 
face. Then she gave a deft twist to 
the short hairs that escaped bondage 
under this treatment, and found that 
they curled with the relief of a stretch- 
ing cat. Patricia flushed with embar- 
rassment and perhaps pleasure. 

“You have no idea——” murmured 
Anne, her head on one side. Then 
suddenly she laughed merrily. “I beg 
your pardon; upon my soul, I do! | 
forgot I wasn’t painting you!” 

But she had done more than to im- 
prove the frame of Patricia’s face. She 
had established a sudden and delight- 
ful intimacy between them. 

“Tt tickles,’ said Patricia. 

“You won't mind that after you have 
looked in a mirror,” said Anne. “I’m 
sorry your brother isn't here to approve 
the change.”’ 

“He’s sure to do that. 
has been changed since he 

Anne 

“Tell me about him,” 

Patricia’s was glowing now. 
“Oh, I can’t,” she said. “I couldn't 
begin to. He is perfectly wonderful. 
I didn’t know there were such men in 
the world. Just fancy his coming back 
here this way, and stooping to such a 
petty labor as pulling three dull women 
out of the slough of shiftlessness! Only 


Everything 
came.” 


was aware oO! 


Tace 


a great man can leave a great work and 
turn to a small one, and do it well.” 

“T believe you are right,” said Anne, 
“What a dear you are to understand, 
What did he do in India?” 
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“He was in the survey,” replied Patri- 
cia, half absently. 

“Sounds dry, but I know it is not,” 
said Anne. “He is just the sort of 
man who does the quiet, dangerous 
work.” 

“But you understand him, too!” 

“That much is easy to see.” She 
drew up one chain of her chatelaine, 
and looked at a tiny silver ball of a 
watch. “I’m not going to wait for 
the Halsteads,” she said. “I shall walk 
home. I suppose you walk a good deal. 
Isn't that the hall mark of an English- 
woman ?” 

“Why, yes—I walk every day, more 
or less.” 

“Then come with me to-morrow, will 
you? About ten? That is my most 
gilt-edged compliment, for I usually 
prefer to walk alone.” She cast one last 
look at the “counterfeit lady,” as she 
called her to herself, as she went away. 

When Templeton returned from town 
he met the news of her visit with a 
quiet word of regret that he had missed 
her. But in his own heart he was not 
at all certain whether he was sorry or 
infinitely relieved. He-puzzled over it, 
walking up and down his room till din- 
ner time, but could not decide. All day 
he had been too occupied with mer- 
chants and lawyers to think much of 
himself, but now that the stress of the 
day was over, the waiting perplexities 
crowded in about him. 

He had but barely met her; he must 


avoid her now. Avoid her—well, he 
could do that until she went away, 
which would be soon. But what of the 
years after that? Years—it was a ter 


rible word. 

The roadway of life stretched barren- 
ly before him. So it had always, but 
then he had not cared. Now care he 
did, with a passionate force that made 
him a stranger to himself. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Patricia was standing in the newly 
awakened garden, watching the men at 
work, when Anne Vroom found her the 
next morning. 

“Like all poor speakers, I begin with 


an apology,” said Anne, smiling. “I 
can’t go to walk this morning, and I 
had forgotten all about it. Will you 
forgive me?” 

“But of course,” returned Patricia. 
Her disappointment showed in her face. 

“Tt’s not so bad as it might be,” Anne 
went on, putting her arm genially 
through the other's, “for I have an 
amusing alternative to offer.” 

Patricia brightened. 

“IT won't take a refusal, because, you 
see, you have already accepted my soci- 
ety for the morning, haven't you?” 

“Why should I refuse?” 

“Why, indeed? Well, you see, day 
before yesterday I promised to paint a 
portrait, and I set this morning for the 
first sitting. It may prove amusing to 


you.” 
“Oh!” Patricia was smiling delight- 
edly. “I should love to watch you.” 


“Good,” said Anne. “Then let us 
got on to the admiral’s at once.” 

“To the admiral’s ?” 

Anne paused. “Now, don’t tell me,” 
she said, at last, severely, “that you 
don’t know him, or don’t visit, or any 
thing dull.” 

“Oh, I know him,” said Patricia slow 
ly. “I haven’t seen him for years. But 
then——” 

“I'll not stop for another word,” 
Anne imperiously interrupted, and 
swung her companion about into the 
path. “I’m going to call you Patricia,” 
she announced calmly. 


The admiral received them in boyish 
embarrassment, but pleasantly aware of 
his awkwardness. “It’s the uniform,” 
he explained, and laughed in a hearty 
throat chuckle. “I feel—I can’t tell 
you—-silly !” 

“You are gorgeous,” said Anne. “I 
wouldn’t miss you for anything. Just 
imagine you’re on deck. Where did 
they put my things?” 

“Why, you see, I didn’t know—so 
they’re in the library.” 

“T don’t care where so long as there 
is a good light,” said Anne, stripping off 
her gloves and removing her hat and 
jacket with a quiet assurance that Patri 
cia envied. “You and Patricia can 























talk while I sketch you in, if you won’t 
wiggle around.” 

“If Miss Patricia will sit where I can 
see her,” suggested Sir Geoffrey, with 
a little bow. 

“Just as I did in the schoolroom?” 
proffered Patricia, with an archness 
she had not suspected in herself. 

“What—you didn’t!” exclaimed Anne 
delightedly, as she followed her host 
into the library. 

*“Well—she was learning her letters 
when I was in compound interest,” said 
the admiral gallantly, “but she did sit 
in the same room, to be sure.” 

“And you did look at her!” 

Anne was on her hands and knees 
before her box of chalks and colors. 

“T am afraid——-” 

“And without a uniform to carry the 
excuse of being silly!” 

“Only dreams of one,” said Patricia 
gayly. “Do you remember you always 
said- —_” 

Anne sat back on her heels, fitting a 
bit of charcoal into a metal clasp. She 
was amazed at a sudden new quality 
in the admiral. He was not so awk- 
ward now, but hugely playful, quite at 
ease. Patricia was colored pink. 

“What did he always say?” 

“That he was going to be a sailor.” 

“Is that all?” She bent her head 
again over her box. 

“IT said I should come back and carry 
her off in my clipper,” boasted the ad- 
miral finely. 

Anne smiled absently. “Carry her 
off in a clipper—it doesn’t sound luxuri- 
us,” she said idly. “And why were 
you so opposed to the idea, Patricia?” 

“If I remember rightly———” began 
the admiral. 

*I——— Oh, what nonsense you are 
talking, Anne!” Patricia hastily put in. 
“Is that how a portrait begins ?” 

“All good ones,” said Anne calmly. 
“I begin from the inside. So you went 
to sea, just as you had planned?” 

“Well, it wasn’t exactly as glorious 
as I had planned, you know,” the ad- 
miral modestly admitted. “But I as- 
sure you I didn’t earn this masquerade 
costume by polishing the handle of the 
big front door,” 
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“And when you came back—she 
wouldn’t have you?” said Anne, dream- 
ily flourishing her pencil. 

“He never did come back,” protested 
Patricia, who had at last recovered a 
poise. 

“But, good heavens, here he is!” 

“IT mean, with a clipper,” she Said, 
laughing. 

Sir Geoffrey laughed, too. “Why in- 
sist on the clipper?” 

“Oh, I didn’t! In fact, I didn’t know 
what it was, and had a rather horrid 
suspicion it was some sort of traveling 
bag. The clipper was your idea.” 

“So it was -for a time.” 

“Do you mean,” said Anne, her gaze 
fixed with almost insulting intensity 
upon his nose, “that you have just come 
back—the first time since the com- 
pound-interest days?” 

“Guilty,” said he, with a glance at 
Patricia. 

“Here have I been languishing for 
years,” she sighed drolly. 

“Breach of promise, I call it,” said 
Anne. 

She went to work after this, precise- 
ly in the manner of a singularly gifted 
person who understood the fourth di- 
mension of space. She simply was not 
there, which is the phenomenon reduced 
to its lowest possible terms. Sir Geof- 
frey leaned on the chair, and looked at 
Patricia. Patricia took up a book of 
many illustrations, and did not look at 
Sir Geoffrey. Their flutters at con- 
versation, beginning almost invariably 
on the admiral’s part, with an almost 
invariable “Do you remember ts 
passed Anne by unnoticed. Her whole 
physical and mental being had passed 
out of the ken of them. 

Sir Geoffrey had seen Patricia once 
since his return, and so little had she 
thrilled him that he had wholly forgot- 
ten to remember the days when one tu- 
tor had served him and her brothers, 
and she, in a pinafore and pigtail, had 
laboriously conned the invention of Mr, 
Cadmus in the same room. What if the 
frock Templeton had brought her and 
the coiffure of Anne Vroom’s sugges- 
tion had made her a different creature? 
He could not think that. He remem- 
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bered nothing very clearly now except 
the clipper. 

Sharply, suddenly, Anne laid down 
the brushes and her palette. “It’s gone,” 
she said. 

“What ?” said Sir Geoffrey. 

“What ?” said Patricia. 

Anne laughed. “I mean I can’t work 
any more,” she explained. “The guid- 
ing fingers have unclasped. I dare say 
you are terribly tired, too. Well, it will 
do for a beginning.” 

“Do?” cried Patricia, coming for- 
ward. “It’s positively uncanny.” 

“Tt’s like him,” said Anne. She was 
packing up her materials. 

“Like him? It’s worse than that!” 
said Patricia emphatically. 

Anne half turned to look at the ad- 
miral. “Do you know that’s a very un- 
usual woman?” she demanded. 

But he was staring at the canvas. 

“Tt doesn’t make me feel a bit silly,” 
he said simply. 

“That,” said Anne, “is because you 
are not silly—inside. And you are al- 
most as proud of being an admiral as 
you ought to be.” 

“But I am not only an admiral,” said 
Sir Geoffrey, “I am a host, and it is 
nearly luncheon time.” 

Patricia rose. “Oh, we really couldn't 
stay this time,” she said, smiling. “You 
see, they don’t know at home, and I 
promised to bring Anne back with me.” 

Sir Geoffrey sighed. “Well, I can 
at least extract some satisfaction from 
your ‘this time.’ I have the next sitting 
to-morrow, and will you lunch with me 
then ?” 

“Of course we will,” said Anne flatly. 
“T think it would be jolly.” 

As Patricia went cut a little ahead 
of them, the admiral detained Anne by 
a touch on the arm. 

“How long will it take to paint that ?” 
he said, with a nod of his head in the 
direction of the easel. 

Anne laughed, drawing closer to him. 

“How long does it take to build a 
clipper?” she demanded. 

Templeton and the others were at 
luncheon when Patricia brought Anne 
unexpectedly into their midst. The mo- 


ment might have had a certain draw- 


back had not Anne’s peculiar faculty 
for eliminating discomfort swayed the 
situation. As the newly imported serv- 
ing man set an extra place for her at 
the table, she stood quite at ease near 
Lady Templeton, and talked about the 
admiral. 

Her ladyship was at first obviously 
antagonistic in a mild, well-bred way, 
but Anne’s quiet persistence toward 
friendliness won at last. Marcia was si- 
lent, obedient ; Templeton stood holding 
his napkin, looking at his mother ; Patri- 
cia had gone to smooth her newly posed 
hair. When Anne’s place was ready, 
she slipped into it as calmly as if the 
butler were her own. 

“The admiral goes finely,” she said, 
in response to a pleasant question from 
Templeton, the first he had addressed 
to her. “He is an exceptional subject 
for me, and I shall make the most of 
him.” 

low many days ” began Mar- 
cia, wondering why she could not help 
but like this woman, of whom she was 
on so many counts jealous. 

“T think I shall give two solid weeks 
to it,” said Anne simply. ‘The Hal- 
steads have been kind enough to permit 
me to stay.” 

“I am confident they appreciate for 
the first time the advantage of an ad- 
miral,” said Templeton absently. 

Inwardly he was saying to himself 
“two weeks?” And avoid her? And 
yet there might have been a temptation 
in the comparison between a couple of 
he not been the 





weeks and years, had 
man who did what he thought must be 
done, and that at once. As the notion 
of having her near him for so long a 
time gradually unfolded itself unseen 
during the course of the handicapped 
luncheon, he found himself half amazed 
at the lure of it, although he had gauged 
it well, half incredulous of the stature 
of this sudden giant of longing, and 
more than ever determined upon his 
course; characteristically he did the 
thing, there and then. 

“T find I shall have to go to London, 
mother,” he said. “May I smoke?” 

“Again?” wailed Lady Templeton. “I 
thought you had finished for a time.” 














“It’s the chancery suit,” said he. 

Anne looked up quickly. “Have you 
really a chancery suit? Nota real, de- 
lightful, family chancery suit, like Jarn- 
dyce and Jarndyce?” 

“T am afraid I never quite understood 
that case,” said Templeton, smiling. 
“And perhaps I shall never get the gist 
of this one, for that matter. But we 
have had it in the family long enough 
to be absolved from the odium of being 
nouveau pauvre.” 

“But I thought,” Lady Templeton ag- 
grievedly began, “that the case did not 
come up for several weeks.” 

Anne saw that his flush was one of 
annoyance. “It may not,” he admitted 
quietly. ‘But perhaps by being. on the 
ground and in going over the intricacies 
very carefully myself, I can keep the 
lawyers hard at it. At present I can- 
not see why, with a little sharp urging, 
it cannot be wound up in a reasonable 
time.” 

Lady Templeton rose with a sigh, re- 
fusing to be encouraged, and the others 
followed her. 

There. was one thing that had been 
constantly in Anne’s mind ever since the 
previous day, as, indeed, it could not 
help but be, and that was the astounding 
matter of the portraits. She wanted 
poignantly to “do something” about it, 
and yet found herself utterly incapable 
of formulating a plan. Obviously since 
she had told Templeton the story of the 
buying of the Reynolds, he would know 
that her grandfather had paid roundly 
for the paintings, for the prince had not 
been a borrower of small sums. Ob- 
viously, therefore, she could not hope to 
have the originals restored to their 
proper places as a gift. It was equally 
evident that the estate could not yet af- 
ford to purchase them, and on the other 
hand she could not rest with the knowl- 
edge of their ignorance of the counter- 
feits that hung upon their walls. 

Without having formulated any plan 
whatsoever, having found herself quite 
incapable of finding a solution to the 
problem, she had a vague hope that 
somehow in a conversation with Tem- 
pleton the opportunity might come to 
make known the truth in some felicitous 
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fashion. So that she quite hopefully 
asked him to walk back with her to 
the Halsteads when he had finished his 
cigar, and, in the same mood, declined 
to be driven over, an alternative that 
permitted of fewer opportunities. 

But the plans of men and mice have 
no greater chance of going agley than 
those of women and cats. And Anne 
was partially stunned to find, when she 
and her host set out in the early after- 
noon, on her return home, that a sort of 
spiritual pressure was being registered 
by each of them which made it impossi- 
ble to talk at all. She became quite 
suddenly conscious that she felt his 
presence keenly, that she was an appre- 
ciable degree happier walking along si- 
lently beside him than she had ever been 
before in all her life, and that because 
he was in it the world was a joyous 
delight. It brought a fine color into 
her face, and her eyes shone. She 
looked steadily ahead of her as she 
walked. 

In her ears was a ringing like the 
vibration of the silver string of some 
musical instrument. Her lips parted, 
and her eyes were brilliant. This was 
what it meant to be alive—she had 
never known. Stevenson had likened 
the advent of mutual love to the half- 
frightened entering of two children, 
hand in hand, into a dark room. But it 
was better than that. There was no 
fear in her, though she felt the awe of 
the greatness. And there was no dark- 
ness. The earth seemed tingling and 
sparkling with sympathy. 

When he left her at the door, he 
merely stood a moment bareheaded with 
her hand in his, while, for the brief 
space, their pulses beat rhythmically to- 
gether in their clasped fingers. He 
looked up into her eyes as she stood 
on the step above him, and then, with- 
out a word, without a smile, he turned 
and left her. In this last assurance, her 
heart leaped up, and would not be 
stilled. It was long, long after that 
she remembered she had not yet told 
him about the portraits. 

Templeton walked about by himself 
the remainder of the afternoon, and 
went home at last craving interminable 
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solitude. But his mother, it appeared, 
wished to see him, and had been wait- 
ing his return. He dropped his cap 
with a sigh, and went to find her. Had 
he seen her standing at the window 
watching him as he walked away with 
Anne Vroom, and had been able to 
foresee the culmination of her thought 
in that moment, he might not have been 
so totally unprepared for what she 
wished to tell him. 

But, even prepared as she herself 
was, she faced him from her high- 
backed chair indubitably nervous. 

“Marcia said you wanted to see me 
about something, dear.’ 

“T didn’t tell her what,” she said. 
“The fact is, Templeton, I have had 
a chance to think this matter over.” 

“What matter?” 

“Your—your marriage.” 

The man moved, and thrust his hands 
into his pockets. “Yes?” he said in- 
distinctly. 

“It is very simple,” she said, but her 
hand shook as she drew her scarf about 
her. ‘The woman is not your wife, as 
a matter of fact, and it is imperative 
that you marry well. You owe that to 
us. From what you told me, I gather 
that she is quite incapable of under- 
standing so much as that a ceremony 
has been performed. We can always 
care for her, as you are doing now, and 
she will never be the worse for your 
gaining your freedom.” 

“You mean,” said Templeton, ‘that 
I might have the marriage set aside?” 

“T do, ce rtainly “is 

That the vision of Anne Vroom 
should have come to them both in the 
same instant was quite unknown each 
to the other. Her ladyship had dreamed 
her dream of the heiress, as Templeton 
had closed his heart on the longing for 
the woman. 

“That is quite out of the question, 
mother,” he said quietly. 

“Why?” Her word broke in a sharp 
anger. 

“Because I will never do it.” 

“You have no right,” began Lady 
Templeton shrilly, rising from her 
chair ; but her son came toward her, and 
took her hands. 


“Sit down, mother,” he said gently. 
“Please don’t wear yourself out. What 
you suggest is utterly out of the ques- 
tion, and no good can come of discuss- 
ing it. As a matter of fact, I refuse to 
discuss it. As for my duty to you and 
the girls, I shall never shirk it, and 
never do other than to make your lives 
as comfortable and happy as I can. I 
can’t do any more. Already things are 
better, and they will go on being better 
all the time. You must be content with 
that.” 

She felt the indestructible finality of 
his position, which was not a decision, 
but an invulnerable attitude. And she 
began to cry. He had never seen tears 
on a wrinkled old face before, and the 
sight of them was harshly distressing. 
But it did not more than hurt him 
poignantly. He knelt beside her, and 
took her in his arms. 

“Dear,” he said, “please don’t do that. 
You don’t want me, I know, to do any- 
thing dishonorable. Don’t fret and wor- 
ry about the future. There are plenty 
of ways to make the estate yield money, 
and I have nothing else to do, have I?” 
He took her handkerchief from her, and 
wiped her cheeks. “There’s the chan- 
cery suit, for example,” he said, as one 
might encourage a child. 

bitterly as she resented the failure of 
the interview, she was yielding enough 
to be impressed with his point of view. 
The fleeting thought that the woman 
might die soon came hopefully through 
the unavoidable acknowledgment that 
he was taking hold well, and that things 
were better. She struggled gently erect, 
and regained her handkerchief. 

“When are you going to London?” 
she asked, through its muffling folds. 

He rose to his feet, and stood look- 
ing down at her. 

It came to him almost as abruptly 
as it did to her. The hands in his coat 
pockets thrust forward rigidly. 

“To-night,” he said, “to-night.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Matters at  St.-Nicholas-at-Wade 


went on, in the fashion set fer matters 
long ago, except those nearly concern- 
ing Anne, and that was a fashion she 
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had set the very day she had been born. 
Nothing remotely connected with Anne 
Vroom was ever at a standstill. And 
she was quite satisfied with her work. 

From the very first, she had caught 
the admiral, he was the man who had 
come home. She had rigorously paint- 
ed him as the man who should marry 
Patricia, and she had won the day. The 
plans for the future did not include a 
clipper, but that was a detail. The 
only plan for the future in which she 
was particularly included was that for 
her return to Sir Geoffrey's after her 
study in Paris and on her way home to 
America, to paint the companion por- 
trait of Patricia. 

The only string in the clavier that had 
not vibrated was Templeton. Since his 
walk with her, Anne had lived two 
weeks at St. Nick, and not a word from 
him had come to her. She had expect- 
ed she scarcely knew what. It had not 
been a situation to show crude develop- 
ments. Undeniable as their under- 
standing was, its quality was too elusive 
to build events upon, or even the shad- 
ow of events to come. 

She had heard, through Patricia, that 
he had succeeded in bringing the chan- 
cery suit to an abrupt close, at some 
sacrifice, to be sure, and yet with sufh- 
cient success to justify his action, And 
she was glad that a long-closed reve- 
nue was to be reopened to them. 

The only thing that tormented her, 
as she shook the dust of St.-Nicholas- 


at-Wade from her traveling bag, was 
the matter of the portraits. It had only 
one redeeming quality, and that was 


that it could wait. 

But, on the whole, it was a fairly hap- 
py Anne Vroom that set sail for Paris. 
She went off with a singing heart, and 
was still singing as she unpacked her 
trunks across the Channel. 

The great painter, Berquet, pro- 
nounced her work good, and had found 
her a little studio. 

The swift prevision cf glorious days, 
messing in paint, came to her like the 
radiance of a stupendous sunrise, and, 
with a little gasp, she sank into the 
window seat and laughed with tears in 
her eyes. It did not seem possible that 


life could hold so much without spilling 
many important drops. There were so 
many happy people in the world that 
she wondered at the very thought of a 
pessimist. There was Patricia, for ex- 
ample, and the merry little girl in the 
smart toque, carrying the bandbox 
down the street, and the very pretty 
woman at the window opposite. One 
had only to look. But Anne Vroom was 
not the unseeing sort of person who 
looks once. The woman opposite was 
more than pretty. 

Anne wiped the half tears from her 
eyes, and looked again. There was 
something odd about the face, intent on 
the occupation of the hands, and yet 
rather absent—rather “not there.” 

In a moment, her vis-a-vis had shift- 
ed her position a little, and then the 
reason became apparent. The pretty 
woman was cutting out a doll from a 
sheet of paper, cutting very carefully, 
and the mystery was explained. Her in- 
tensity was for the mereautomatic labor, 
while her thoughts were elsewhere, per- 
haps with the father of the little crea- 
ture who was probably sitting at her 
feet waiting for the doll. 

The woman was so intensely pretty 
that Anne continued to watch her, al- 
though her reflections had veered away 
from the object of her eyes, and were 
again considering the multifold delights 
of a traduced world. 

Then she became gradually aware of 
something that amazed her. The wom- 
an opposite had plastered the doll 
against the window pane and was try- 
ing to make it stick there. When it did, 
she laughed. In the fading light of the 
day, Anne saw now she laughed—quiet- 
ly and contentedly and selfishly, like a 
child. She drew a deep, uncertain 
breath, and stared again. The woman 
took up another strip of paper, and be- 
gan cutting a new doll, leaving the old 
one with the arms outspread upon the 
pane of glass. 

The vagueness in the pretty face sud- 
denly flashed its message to Anne, and 
she quivered, as a sensitive skin to a 
sharp touch. There was no mind to 
irradiate the beautiful face, there was 
nothing but an abnormal absorption in 
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the childish eyes. The child who was 
being amused was the woman herself. 
A great pity strangled Anne for a mo- 
ment, she who had been speculating, 
womanwise, upon the happiness of life. 

And then, quite unbidden, the artist 
in her rose to dominate the human. 
What a picture—what a picture! She 
stared at the woman, half sharply, half 
absorbedly. What a picture! 

Then, as the twilight deepened, it 
suddenly changed. If she had fallen 
asleep and dropped into a nightmare, 
she could not have dreamed anything 
so strange and terrible. 

The woman relaxed her hold upon 
the half-cut doll and the scissors. Her 
chin lifted, and her eyes dilated with 
something too horrible to be called hor- 
ror. She sat rigidly erect, and then 
screamed. 

Anne could not hear her, but she saw 
it. Frozenly, she watched the woman 
point before her with the fingers of 
both hands, and then, in an agony, 
cover her face, rocking from side to 
side. But even before Anne could get 
upon her feet, as, in the moment of 
shock, she involuntarily did, clutching 
the gown to her breast, the curtains 
behind the woman in her window seat 
parted, as at the touch of a whirlwind, 
and some one bent over her. Anne, in 
her rigidity, watching with wide 
saw the paroxysm sway the poor crea- 
ture to and fro, and made out her com- 
panion to be a man in a strange, 
and speaking 


eyes, 


ke OSC 
gown, bending over her, 
vehemently into her face. 

She had begun to tremble violently, 
as she watched. And then the beauti- 
ful little creature seemed to look up, 
to look startled, and to grow calm. The 
man beside her, whose face was thin 
and swarthy, continued to speak to her, 
Anne could see, gently and in consola- 
tion, and then another person—or, rath- 
er, an arm in a long, white cuff, like 
that of a professional nurse—unexpect- 
edly pulled down the shade, shutting 
the whole picture from her view. 

Anne stared a while longer, and then 
collapsed, shuddering, into the chair 
again. 

It was a shattering commentary upon 


her contention of the happiness of life, 
and it wrought upon her mood deeply. 
She was disgusted with herself to find 
that even while she yet shook with the 
horror of the thing, the unsilenced an- 
notator within her continued to repeat 
heartlessly : ‘What a picture! What a 
picture !” 

So insistently did the idea beset her 
that she stayed away from her studio 
one morning with the avowed intention 
of “waiting to see.” But not a sign 
showed in the apartment opposite, save 
that the Indian servant came out before 
noon, in his loose garb, carrying a bas- 
ket, and disappeared at the corner of 
the street. After déjeuner she set off, 
half disgusted, for the studio; but 
could not work, and finally went out 
again to walk home. 

There had been no word from Tem- 
pleton. And yet she felt no hurt. It 
vas too clear that she understood him. 
Patricia had written, happy plans of 
gowns and journeys and years, and Miss 
Halstead had sent a dull chronological 
page or two of the happenings at the 
house where she had been entertained. 
Well, it was little. But she could wait. 
She could wait. F 

When she reached the corner of her 
street, she was stopped by her interest 
in seeing the woman who had been so 
much in her mind come out of the 
house with her nurse. At least, Anne 
supposed it was the nurse. The long 
cuffs were not in evidence with the 
street costume, and yet there was some- 
thing in the firm way she helped her 
charge to cross the street to the green 
little square near by that very much 
resembled the determination that had 
lowered the window shade. 

Anne _ stood motionless, watching 
them make their way to a bench under 
one of the half-dozen trees, and then, 
almost unexpectedly to herself, she 
crossed the way and went deliberately 
to join them. The pretty woman was 
gazing before her at a pretty little bird, 
and the companion was busy with the 





leaves of a book. It could not have 
been more difficult—and yet Anne 
Vroom had never considered that. She 


came to a sturdy stop before the latter, 
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and said pleasantly, in her quite per- 
fect French: 

“I want to speak to you, and I don’t 
know quite how to begin.” 

Both the women on the bench looked 
up, but one continued staring while the 
other went back to her interest in the 
bird. 

“I live opposite you,’ said Anne 
calmly, looking into the upturned eyes 
that fixed her. “I’ve seen—well, you 
know what. And I am so sorry. And 
I had a queer sort of conviction that she 
is a compatriot of mine.” 

The nurse, during her speaking, had 
taken in her personality from head to 
foot in a quick, clear way that seemed 
to have no scrutiny involved. And she 
now siniled quite suddenly. 

‘Madame, she is always alone, yes. 
Yes, she is English or American,” the 
woman answered, with a superb ignor- 
ing of a slight differentiation. She 
moved her charge, making room for the 
newcomer. 

“T won't sit down now,” said Anne. 
“But could I come to see her?” 

The nurse was more than willing, 
one could see that, and yet held ambig- 
uous reserve. 

“Madame—mademoiselle—lives just 
opposite ?” 

“I am not married. Yes.” 

There was a quaint pause. The pret- 
ty woman, ignoring them utterly, was 
bending over a leaf that she had pulled 
from a near-by shrub, following its 
veinings with her finger. Both the 
others glanced at her, and their looks 
met with a kind of shock as they turned 
back. 

To Anne, something rather curious 
had come. She had been obsessed with 
the notion of painting the poor woman, 
was not quite sure if that had not been 
the motive sense that had sent her over 
to accost the nurse, and yet, now that 
she was nearer, that she had her hand 
upon the desired chance, she realized 
that she did not want it. 

Not for all the fame in the lockers 
of a miserly world would she use this 
pretty little creature to forward her 
own ends. She marveled at her own 
late callowness, and wondered that she 


could have harbored such a thought. 
Near her, and at face with her, she felt 
only a gentle wish to shield her from 
publicity, a desire to make her twilight 
less oppressive. 

The nurse had glanced at her charge 
again and back. “Of course, she doesn’t 
feel the loneliness,” she said quietly. 
“But it would do no harm, I think.” 

Anne pulled herself together, and 
smiled. 

“Then I will come over,” she said. 
“Thank you. Iam Miss Vroom. What 
is her name?” 

“Mrs. Sudley,” said the nurse, with 
an effort. “American names are so 
difficult. My name is Deschénes.” 

“Thank you,” said Anne. ‘“Sudley. 
I will come over to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

After all her initiative effort, it was, 
on the whole, quite reluctantly that she 
did go over early the next afternoon to 
make good the promise she had before 
wished to make. The apartment was 
a charmingly pretty place, the little 
drawing room bright with chintz and 
flowers. It looked rather like a nurs- 
ery, to be sure, but there was reason 
for that. 

The manservant was out, Mademoi- 
selle Deschénes informed her, and Anne 
wondered if she felt vaguely relieved. 
She took off her outer wraps with the 
calm heedlessness Patricia had envied, 
and went into the drawing room. Lit- 
tle Mrs. Sudley, dressed in a pretty 
pale violet, was seated flatly on the 
floor, gravely fitting a frock of pink 
tissue paper upon a featureless doll. 

The nurse was about to speak to her 
when Anne, by a gesture, advised 
against it. She quietly sat down beside 
her hostess, and said, as if continuing 
a conversation of some friendly dura- 
tion: 

“Why on earth has it no face?” 

The childish, exquisite eyes looked up 
slowly. There was no surprise or cu- 
riosity in her expression, or in her voice 
as she asked softly: “Who are you?” 

“My name is Anne Vroom,” said the 
other. 
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“T can’t remember names,” said Mrs. 
Sudley, rather sadly, “not even hers.” 
She pointed to the doll she had laid 
down. 

“Perhaps you could if she had a 
face,” suggested Anne. “I don’t think 
anybody would be very easy to iden- 
tify under such circumstances. Shall 
we give her some eyes, and all that sort 
of thing?” 

“How ?” 

“With a pencil, perhaps.” 

“1 cast.” 

“But I can. That’s my business, to 
make faces.” 

The childish eyes wondered at her, 
and Anne, on the sheer impulse of the 
appeal of the sweet beauty before her, 
leaned over and kissed her on the 
cheek as she picked up the doll. A 
curious, startled look came into the 
pretty face, and she put up her hand to 
the spot that Anne had kissed. Her 
brows knitted faintly, and she stared 
at nothing. 

“Good gracious,” said Anne to her- 
self, as she rose to look for a pencil. 
“Nobody ever kisses her—good gra- 
cious!” Anne’s own existence had been 
sufficiently barren of that form of salu- 
tation, but then she wasn’t an appeal- 
ing baby. “Where on earth is your 
husband ?” 

To her amazement she had spoken 
aloud. 

“What is that?” asked the little 
creature on the floor. 

Anne flushed and strang 
the pencil,’ she said hastily, and came 
back to her place on the floor. 

Anne drew with a clear, sure touch 
upon her block the head and figure of 
a woman. It might have been the 
Milo, for its lack of arms. These lat- 
ter she drew separately. Then, with a 
deft swing of her knife, she severed 
the sheet from the pad, and cut out 
the doll. The arms, after she had fas- 
tened them with a piece of thread, 
moved with a negative grace. 

The child-woman had crept about 
until she sat close, and her sweet breath 
came and went on Anne’s chin, as she 
bent forward. As Anne laid this 
anatomical marvel upon the block, the 


ed. “Here’s 


soft breath was indrawn in ecstatic 
wonder. 

She drew doll after doll, until finally 
the nurse came in with Jhundra at her 
heels. 

Anne rose, with a quick, contrite: 
“Oh, it is late, isn’t it?” 

The nurse nodded. The Indian serv- 
ant stood motionless, regarding her 
deeply, with no apparent understand- 
ing that servants should hear, but not 
see. Anne, however, was untroubled 
by the scrutiny, being one of those rare 
people who do not expect the customs 
of their own race to obtain in every far 
place of the globe. She said good-by 
to her hostess briefly, but that indi- 
vidual, who was in her more absorbed 
moments a victim of echolalia, merely 
repeated word for word Anne’s good- 
by without looking up. 

The nurse followed Anne out into the 
hallway. 

“T thought you might be interested,” 
she said. ‘The doctors have practically 
decided to operate. They have sent for 
her husband to discuss it with him.” 

“Oh!” said Anne Vroom breathlessly. 
“Oh, he will be glad!” She was for- 
getting to put her other arm into her 
jacket. “When is he coming?” 

“In a few days, I suppose,” said 
Mademoiselle Deschénes, but the other 
was paying no attention. 

“She will suffer dreadfully ?” 

The professional nurse smiled. “Oh, 
with opiates!’’ she said largely. “De- 
sides, to return to life!” 

The phrase arrested Anne further. 
“To return to life! She will remember 
nothing since—since——” 

“In every probability, nothing.” 

Anne Vroom withheld a_ shudder. 
Like almost all normal beings, the idea 
of a wandering mind was fearful and 
wonderful. The nurse helped her with 
her coat. 

“What could it have been?’ she 
asked involuntarily, and more to her- 
self in wonderment than to the nurse 
in curiosity. 

“The Indian knows,” said Mademoi- 
selle Deschénes, and the answer, unex- 
pected and mysterious, gave her com- 
panion another paralyzing thrill. “I 

















never been told.” The nurse 


have 
swung suddenly into self-commisera- 


tion. “It has been a very hard case— 
to be planted here with a madwoman 
and that dreadful silent creature. You 
cannot even hear him walk! I shall be 
glad if the decision is made in my 
favor, for then we shall have another 
nurse and Christians about the place. 
Can I help you with your veil?” 

Anne, reminded of her delaying de- 
parture, turned to the mirror quickly. 
And just in the pause that followed, 
a sudden, terrifying, horrible scream 
split the air at their ears. 

Anne gasped, blanching, her arms 
fell, and she flung about. 

“She’s hurt!” she panted, every in- 
stinct of the white race in arms against 
the dark one, a member of which had 
been left alone in the farther room, 

“You must go—go quickly,” said the 
nurse, starting away. “I am needed. 
It is always like that. No, she is not 
hurt. It is sunset.” 

“Khund! Khund!” The moan shook 
the air like the note of a pulsing organ. 

Anne tried feebly to gather up her 
things as the nurse unceremoniously 
left her and went quickly between the 
hanging chintz curtains of the doorway. 
Her fingers fumbled over her purse, 
and dropped it. As she raised herself, 
a whisper more penetrating than any 
clap of thunder seemed to fill all the air 
above her. “Look! Look!” 

She had stumbled toward the door of 
the apartment, when a soft babble of 
Hindoo in a man’s voice. reached her. 
It was soothing, even to her, and of a 
tenderness not meant for her, and it 
seemed to knit the troubled air into its 
past calm. As she blindly felt her way 
out, the liquid, gentle syllables seemed 
to bid her; as they bid another woman, 
not to be afraid. There was a wonder- 
ful compelling hypnotic strength in the 
encouragement that clung to her like a 
pair of strong hands supporting her as 
she fled across the street into her own 
home. When she reached her room she 
flung herself upon the bed crosswise, 
and her shuddering turned to sobs. 

A night’s sleep, and a morning at 
work, served to steady her sufficiently 
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for the undertaking of another visit to 
the poor baby-woman. 

The quaint hush of the place fell 
upon her as she went in and took off 
her things, the child-grown was as ever 
in the shaft of sunlight, intent upon her 
dolls. 

With a sigh she sat down cross- 
legged, and came under the spell of the 
restricted room. The dolls were all 
spread out, and claimed a smile from 
her. The pretty little woman looked up, 
and her dimples showed. 

“Who are you?” she asked gently, 
in the far-off tone that seemed to Anne 
like the echoes of a fairy tale. 

“T am Anne,” she said tenderly. 

“Would you like to see the dolls?” 

There was no recollection there that 
Anne herself made them. 

Something restful in the atmosphere 
seemed to drift into Anne, and she 
abandoned herself to the touch of the 
solace. 

Once only as the child—for such she 
was—bent over her work, and the yel- 
low, uncontrollable curls brushed deli- 
cately against her face, did she find 
herself out of tune with the soothing 
of the silent quiescence, found herself 
staring at the smooth white skin of the 
temple with its clear, straight veins, 
and shrinking from the thought of 
sharp knives and bandages and blood. 

Silently the pathetic, pretty child sat 
opposite her, with no shadow on her 
appealing face of the trial to come. 
Something thick tightened about Anne’s 
throat as she worked. The very charm 
of the flowing chintz seemed to grow 


nearer, suffocating, menacing. Her 
hands trembled, and her breath came 


hard. The very placidity of the care- 
free creature opposite seemed to in- 
tensify her sense of the menace of the 
future. 

The sun shone into the room, the 
roses glowed on the hangings, the child 
smiled, and everything was still. 

Then a new silence fell between them 
in the room with all the retarding influ- 
ence of a bomb. 

Mrs. Sudley felt it first, and glanced 
up. Anne felt it later, but the power 
of it struck her breath out of her b« dy, 
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and left her almost gasping. She looked 
up, and there in the doorway stood 
Lord Templeton. 

She did not notice the look of his 
white face, she did not see the fainting 
marvel in his eyes. She saw only that 
it was he, and she came to her feet 
like a lily growing in a field. 

“You!” she said. 

The rare red of her heart beat up- 
ward into her face. Her hands shook. 
She took a step nearer him. 

“They told you I was here?’ 
said. 

“I did not know you were here,” he 
said, and his voice held the spirit of the 
great desert. He looked from one to 
another. 

“But then,” said the woman in Anne 
Vroom, blithely if albeit wonderingly, 
“why are you here?” 

setween them something dropped, as 
if the glance of him had been a signal 
for the lowering of a curtain. Near 
her-on the floor the child played with 
the real dolls, very much as a wanton 


she 


god may play with real people. The 
sunlight struck sharply and warmly 
across her in her absorption. The 


man’s eyes wandered to the sight of her 
with a hopelessness he could not have 
put into words. Anne standing, her 
hands clasped upon her breast, seemed 
to have nothing to do but wait for his 
answer. 

In the still, flowered-lighted room he 
looked at the little creature at her play, 
and from her to Anne. And then his 
eyes began to burn, and suddenly be- 
came dull. He looked away at the 
playing child as if he marveled at it. 

“That is my wife,” he said. 

So did the earth pass away, and there 
was no more sea. 


CHAPTER X. 


It seemed to Anne Vroom, as she 
faced Templeton in that moment—a 
moment of concentrated years—that a 
door had been closed suddenly between 
them, shutting him forever from her 
sight; for, with the words he spoke in 
the simplicity of great suffering, her 
eyes lost him, and she stared at a blank- 


ness. He stood before her, offering no 
further explanation, though his own 
look questioned her bewilderedly. 

He watched her, as if waiting for 
her to speak. The color that had risen 
in her face at his unexpected entrance 
had disappeared, leaving her quite 
white. And then even as she stood so, 
staring, the eloquence of her confes- 
sion fairly reached his ears. He had 
never known that she knew he loved 
her, but she told him now—the pallor 
of her cheeks and the stunned fixity of 
her eyes told him—that she had heard 
his silence as now he was to listen to 
hers, and he caught his breath on her 
name in the very terror of the joy. 

“Anne!” he said. “Anne—my God!” 

It seemed too monstrously unreal 
that he should be to blame, too super- 
humanly cruel that she cared for him. 
Of this he had never dreamed. Steel 
himself as he might, he had seen 
poignant visions of himself as free and 
devoting the entire current of energy 
of his man life to the gaining of her, 
little by little. But the face of Anne 
was the face of the woman who loves, 
and who has believed and been be- 
trayed, and because of its impenetra- 
ble gentleness it was for him to accuse 
himself. 

“Anne,” he said. 
say no more. 

She looked wearily at him, and sud- 
denly sat down on the couch, drawing 


It seemed he could 


her wide hat toward her as it lay on 
the cushions. blindly she thrust the 
hatpins in and out. Presently she 


sighed, and looked up. 

“I can't quite understand,” she said, 
and he had to guess at what she said. 

Templeton’s heart groaned on the 
rack of the sight of her. He stood 
looking at her across Aditi’s -bent head, 
Aditi, who sat between them on the 
floor with her new dolls. 

“T went away as soon as I realized,” 
he said, and the remark seemed wholly 
irrelevant. The situation in the hands 
of two Latins would have had volubly 
dramatic moments. They bore their 
blundering agony with set lips and an 
everyday tone. “I—it was from the 
first moment I saw you. But I thought 
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—you see—you were going away. It 
was like——” He made a gesture that 
awkwardly enough suggested a living 
death, an incarceration. “I never 
thought—I can’t believe now——” He 
fell silent, gazing at her. “Anne,” he 
said then, and this, too, seemed strange- 
ly unimportant, “I did my best.” 

She seemed to nod an indefinable as- 
sent as she bent her head somewhat, 
and put her hat atop her soft, coiling 
hair. She had nothing, it would ap- 
pear, to say. Indeed, what was there 
to be said? Her hands fell from ar- 
ranging her hat, and clasped themselves 
on her knee. Then one of them went 
out groping and found her gloves. She 
drew them through her fingers once or 
twice, and rose. 

“IT came to make dolls for her,” she 
said, in an absent way. “I live just 
opposite, and I saw.” 

She went mechanically toward the 
door, and his hands went out as if he 
would have held her, and fell again at 
his sides. She paused a moment, with 
one hand upon the frame of the door- 
way, and then went out. Templeton 
stood fixed. Aditi paid no heed to 
either of them. 

In the dullness that seemed to have 
taken possession of her senses, Anne 
found her way into her own quarters. 
The dullness she clung to, knowing that 
underneath there lay an agony of pain 
she was to endure when the apathetic 
numbness wore more away. She sat 
in the great armchair, that was provi 
dentially turned from the window, took 
off her hat again, and rested her head 
heavily against the cushioned back. 

For the first time in her life she felt 
alone. Her surroundings, her life, her 
personality itself, seemed to have be- 
trayed her. She felt as people in an 








earthquake may do when the very 
foundations of their world prove 
treacherous. Never before had she 


been able to appreciate the feeling of 
other solitary persons like herself who 
took their independence as a grievance. 
Now, suddenly, she was homeless and 
alone. : 

Selfishly for a time, her unhappy 
heart steeped itself in personal pity. 


Her achievements and ambitions 
seemed hollow; her very presence in 
Paris was a mere emphasis of her 
friendlessness. As a matter of fact, she 
was childishly and piteously in need of 
what nurses call a good cry, but she 
herself realized only the absence of a 
motherly bosom and comforting arms. 

One conviction was paramount in her 
mind. As she had instinctively gone 


" away from Templeton’s presence, so 


she was impelled to continue the course 
in a larger fashion, and leave Paris. 
All the plans, the slow development of 
years of preparation and planning, that 
had brought her on so far a journey, 
were powerless to dissuade her. The 
work—everything had become value- 
less. 

She was seized with a nervous fever- 
ishness to start at once. To her land- 
lord and landlady her sudden deter- 
mination of instant departure seemed 
insanely erratic, but not un-American, 
and since the little apartment she occu- 
pied was quite desirable and she had 
already paid for a three months’ future 
occupancy, they made no Gallic efforts 
to dissuade her. Indeed so efficient was 
the aid they gave her—monsieur and 
madame and a maid all assisting in the 
packing of her trunks—that she stood 
ready to depart in the space of a couple 
of hours. 

In an uncertainty quite foreign to her 
normal poise, she selected the things 
she would need on the trip, and would 
have her trunks sent after her. To her 
hosts this fine disregard of added ex 
pense was quite magnificent. They 
wondered while she hurried in and out 
of their presence what had determined 
her upon this sudden change of plan. 
Madame was sure she had reconsidered 
a rejected suitor, and was going back to 
give him yes for no. Monsieur said 
she was romantic. 

She did not so much as change her 

Monsieur brought a cab to the 
and saw her luggage disposed 
within and without. He receipted his 
bill, and sent her cablegram, and as she 
drove away hung up his little notice to 
the world at large that there was a 
superlatively desirable apartment on the 


gown. 


ral OT, 
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second floor that might be snapped up 
by some mortal favored of the god of 
chance. 

Anne did no more than unavoidably 
glance across the way to where Aditi’s 
windows showed. There was an auto- 
mobile at the door, and, as she descend- 
ed the steps into the sunshine, two men 
stood opposite, talking rapidly and with 
the air of those who waste neither time 
nor words. 
limousine, and was driven away just 
as she got into her little public carriage, 
and the other man walked rapidly up 
the street. It was the last definite 
thing she noticed in Paris. 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was the face of an older man than 
the doctors had expected to see that 
Templeton turned to them as he rose 
wearily from his chair on their en 
trance. Doctor Ribot had spoken of 
“the young wife of an Englishman,” 
and the others had associated the hus- 
band as well with the idea of youth. 
Yet, though they could not know it, he 
was far younger than the expression of 
his face, which indeed is probably as 
old as man. 

Doctor Ribot pressed forward, and 
shook his hand. 

“A pleasure indeed to see you again, 
Mr. Sudley.” 

The name struck oddly on Temple- 
ton’s ears. He had forgotten, in those 
first days, before Benson had taught 
him his new names and titles, that he 
was Mr. Sudley no longer. However, 
it could not be of any importance. He 
had not thought of it in time to spare 
Anne. 

Ah, had he ever guessed what she 
had in that brief little flash revealed to 
him—that she did care for him—his 
whole course would have been differ- 
ent. He would have told her the whole 
wretched tale, and left untold nothing 
that could suddenly spring out at her 
from an unsuspected ambush. But he 
had not known, and she had not known. 
Life was a blundering mess. 

He returned the doctor’s greeting 


heavily, and acknowledged the intro- 


One of them entered the ° 


duction to the other two surgeons who 
accompanied him. Ribot was elated in 
a grisly way at having so interesting a 
case to bring to the notice of such 
eminent men as De Lande and Far- 
rére, and more humanly delighted in 
the personal association. The stran- 
gers bowed, and the pressure of demand 
upon their time was clearly evidenced 
in the immediate question from Far- 
rére: 

“This is the patient, Madame Sud- 


Aditi sat as ever on the floor. She 
had turned to look when the sound of 
their entrance disturbed her at play, 
and was staring at them. Her ever- 
first question came to her lips. 

“Who are you?” she asked, in her 
high, child voice. 

Templeton roused himself. 
are friends of mine, dear,” he 
gently. 

Farrére knelt down beside her. He 
was a thin, tall, old man with a clean- 
shaven, wrinkled face and steady, kind 
eyes. 

“What pretty dolls,” he said. 

She nodded contentedly, and handed 
one to him with infantile gravity. 

“And you play with them every 
day?” Again she nodded, watching 
him. “What is your name?” said Far- 
rere quietly. 

“T don’t know,” she answered so itly, 
after a pause. 

“IT should like to make an examina- 
tion,” said De Lande to nobody in par 
ticular. 

Ribot, who had seen her every 
and had done the like himself, nodded. 

“She wouldn’t mind,” he - said. 
“See.” He sat down on the floor in 
front of her, and smiled. 

A flickering, uncertain smile on her 
lips answered: 

“Who are you?” 

“T haven’t any name,” said Doctor 
Ribot casually. “What lots of hair 
you have! So much more than I! Just 
see how short mine is.” He turned his 
head around, and ran his hand up the 
back of it. “But yours is long, isn’t it?” 

He leaned toward her, and put both 
hands to her head, running his fingers 


“These 
said 


day 
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into and under the heavy curls. As his 
finger tips passed softly over the poor 
little cranium, he laughed softly, and 
talked in a dull monotone. 

“Millions and millions of long, yel- 
low hairs—there’s the longest one I'll 
wager—and here’s the shortest—and 
even that is ever so much longer than 
one of mine, isn’t it? You see, it’s 
quite simple.” His tone did not change 
as he spoke to the others. “I am con- 
fident of an unnatural depression— 
here.” Farrére and De Lande came 
nearer. “Such a lot of hair.” Ribot 
sat back, his hands on his knees. “Now, 
what do you think?” he said to her. 
“Here’s a friend of mine who hasn't 
any hair at all on the top of his head. 
If you please, doctor!” With a motion, 
he drew Farrére down beside him. 
“Would you let him see how much you 
have? He might find out how it is 
done and get some himself. Just think, 
no hair at all. Poor man!” 

His well-known, unwavering voice 
did not disturb her, and indeed soothed 
even the faint start she gave as Far- 
rére’s thin, pointed fingers slipped past 
her temples. Ribot went doggedly on, 
and with some ingenuity got her at last 
to turn around with her back to them, 
and so substituted De Lande for Far- 
rére without alarming her. 

Templeton stood at a little distance, 
facing the future dully. Aditi, witless 
and playing with toys, was one thing, 
and from one point of view no great 
problem. But Aditi restored, thinking, 
and remembering—that was quite an- 
other set of tools. 

The doctors rose, and came toward 
him, nodding and talking in low tones. 
Aditi had not even turned back when 
they left her, but bent over her paper 
family. 

“I think I may say we are agreed, 
Mr. Sudley, on the justification for an 
operation. There is undoubtedly a de- 
pression near the posterior part of the 
third convolution or the anterior lobe 
of the cerebrum. It rather surprises 
me that the patient does not suffer more 
acute aphasia under such conditions.” 
Templeton listened, but made no re- 
ply. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As the doctors closed the door and 
went away, Templeton sank into the 
armchair near him. He was but par- 
tially conscious of the entire signifi- 
cance of the scene in which he had just 
taken part. His mind, between the 
two problems he had to consider, and 
which no amount of considering could 
alter, seemed to have fallen to the 
ground, as the homely phrase goes con- 
cerning two stools. 

Aditi and Anne. The names rang 
alternately in his head like the dis- 
tressing dingdong of a warning bell. 
He had said to Anne that he had done 
his best, yet he could not be sure that 
at the same time he had acted wisely. 
During his whole life he had obeyed 
orders unquestioningly, and the de- 
cisions he had been called upon to make 
affected no one’s safety and security 
save his own. He felt for the first time 
the sorry ignorance and _ helplessness 
that hamper when inviolable relations 
with other human beings involve one’s 
actions, until to proceed in any direc- 
tion seems fatal to the happiness of all. 
He bent forward in his chair, 
his face in his hands. The wonder and 
the love of her crushed him. He had 
never dreamed that women were like 
that. She had known, in some mysteri- 
ous woman way, that he loved her, and 
she had accepted the love he had never 
spoken, and royally and proudly she 
had given him her own. In the blind- 
ing glory of that revelation he could do 
no more than put his hands before his 
eyes, while his soul abased itself, and 
prayer, rebellion, despair, and grati- 
tude tore at one another in his breast. 

So he sat, during the patient 
brilliance of the afternoon, bent and 
gray and tortured, while Aditi in a bil- 
low of soft silk played with her dolls, 
and saw no shadow of a grim to-mor- 
row falling athwart her sunlight. 

The pretty chintz room seemed whol- 
ly indifferent to the harboring of these 
two souls, one in the grinding depths of 
misery and one in the placidity of in- 
fantile contentment. 

Then, after the 


Anne! 


quiet hours had 
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drifted by, unheralding the confusion 
that was being swiftly borne down 
upon them, the door of the room sud- 
denly opened, and Jhundra, a mass 
of tempestuous draperies, precipitated 
himself to his master’s feet. 

The stillness of the little room was 
shattered. Jhundra was beating his 
hands together, and his body was vi- 
brating with the power of fear, and his 
face was not the face of a man who 
says: “All things are written.” 

Templeton roused instantly, sat up, 
and stared at him. Aditi had glanced 
up, frowned incomprehension, and 
gone back to her play sublimely irre- 
sponsible. Templeton gazed in dumb 
amazement at the shaking figure of his 
servant, whose hands, now on his knees, 
now in the air, seemed to implore some- 
thing that was strangely not protection. 
Jhundra was incoherently and volubly 
making much sound. 

“What are you saying?’ Templeton 
spoke sharply. 

Jhundra made a violent effort at con- 
trol, and more intelligible words burst 
from him in an urgency of terror. 

**Hide—hide, master! He is here—I 
saw him—he is running—he will be 
here—the master’s death—let it be I, 
master—you are my father and my 
mother—the woman knows nothing— 
hide, master—let it be I!” 

Templeton leaned forward, and laid 
a biting hand upon the man’s shoulder. 

“Hide? From what?” 

Jhundra strove to speak from a 
throat distorted with fear at the delay. 
His eyes flashed once at the door and 
back to Templeton’s face. Then, with 
an arm flung out inertly, he pointed to- 
ward Aditi. 

Templeton’s 
Jhundra nodded. 

“Not dead?” 

Templeton’s 
strange. 

“Hide!” gasped Jhundra. 

And there came a sound of 








hand closed tighter, 


eyes were wide and 


steps 


bounding up the stairway from below. 
\With a dry sob, Jhundra whipped loose, 
and in one wild silence made the door. 
There was a long knife in his right 
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He was 
braced on both feet bending forward. 

Templeton fell upon him from be- 
hind, and laid his hand over the fingers 


hand, straight from the belt. 


that held the weapon. Jhundra 
straightened, and for an instant the men 
looked into each other’s faces. Then 
something in the brown eyes did 
obeisance to the gray eyes, and the 
knife fell to the floor. 

The outer footsteps had reached the 
head of the stairs. Templeton stepped 
over the knife and opened the door. 
As he went out into the hallway, clos- 
ing the door behind him, and holding 
the knob, Jhundra cursed royally. 

“But you must not go in like that,” 
said Templeton quietly. 
him 


halted, and 


The man _ before 
swung on one foot forward. He was 


dressed most precisely in the garb of 
a European, but his nationality was un- 
disguisable. His dark eyes glared at 
Templeton, wonderingly and murder- 
ously. He was without a hat, and his 
hair, which was very thick, clung to 


his forehead damply. His physical 
beauty was clamorous. 
Templeton held the door, more 


against Jhundra than the newcomer. 
His other hand hung empty at his side, 
but his face bespoke a determination 
that a leveled gun could not have em- 


phasized. The man before him was 
panting. 

“There is no need for you to force 
your way in,” said Templeton. “I came 


out to tell you that she is ill—that you 
would probably kill her*if you went in, 
like that!” The perfection of the dia- 
lect that bubbled from Templeton’s 
mouth seemed to awe the intruder. “I 
am doing this merely to spare her—I 
suppose you are with me in that? Will 
you step in here and let us talk it over? 
You don’t want to kill her, do you? 
Perhaps you have been ill yourself ?” 

He was outwardly quite calm, but 
small wet drops were gathering under 
his hair. He held fast to the door. He 
could not differentiate between the 
breathing of Jhundra inside and that 
of the man before him. He felt like 
a steel rod; that is, if a steel rod could 
be infinitely weary. 














Khalat, having come to so sudden a 
stop in the execution of his purpose, 
seemed with difficulty to collect his 
wits. But Templeton waited until the 
man relaxed and drew himself up. 

“That is better,” said Templeton 
quietly. ‘Will you step in there and 
listen to what I have to say?” 

The man glanced at the door, hesi- 
tated, and sullenly acquiesced. He 
looked at the other as if he had never 
seen such a man before. Templeton’s 
hand relinquished its hold on the door- 
knob after he had begun to say: ‘The 
room at your right—in there.” 

The stranger swung about on his 
heel, and went into the dining room. 
But here a sense that he was being cir- 
cumvented poisoned his Oriental mind, 
and he turned again sharply upon Tem- 
pleton, his face flushing. 

Templeton waved his angry hands 
away. 

“Sit down,” he said somewhat impa- 
tiently. “I want to tell you what has 
happened. You are Markhund Khalat, 
are you not?” 

“T am,” said the other. After one 
glance of dull surprise, his face turned 
toward the door, his hands opening and 
closing like a fish’s mouth out of water. 

“We thought you were dead,” said 
Templeton. “Lord, how we searched 
for you! Tell me if I am right; you 
were hurt, badly hurt, and have been ill 
yourself? You have traced her to 
Paris so soon as you could be about, 
and you came upon my servant in the 
street and followed him here?” 

“Yes,” said Khalat. 

“Now, listen,” said Templeton wear- 
ily, as he sat down. There was no an- 


swer. He lifted his head, and brought 
his hand down on the table with a 
smash. 


“Listen,” he said again, and Khalat 
understood that a white man was 
speaking. 

“Sit down,” said the white man, and 
Khalat sat down, albeit he kept his eyes 
on the door, and his fingers moved 
nervously about his belt. 

Templeton sat erect. 
there. Yes, she is ill. 
that?” 


“Yes, she is 
Do you get 
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Khalat nodded. 

“Then look at me. 
to hurt you.” 

The Hindoo started, his black eyes 
glowed, and he stiffened, eying his op- 
ponent. 

“I dare say you went through a lot 
of plain hell before she ever got to 
Dajindar,” said Templeton, holding the 
man’s look. “I don’t know what be- 
came of you, but | found her dying. 
My servant deserves the thanks for 
having kept her alive—I merely helped 
him. But we worked night and day 
caring for her, and he risked his life 
in order to bring help to her. He rode 
alone through the hills to bring the 
regiment.” 

Khalat’s eyes softened. 

“T was all alone in Dajindar,” said 
Templeton, ‘the only white man, when 
the mess began. It was—wasn’t it— 
because she was white?” 

Khalat put two hands on the edge of 
the table in front of him. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“T heard her moaning, and went out 
and found her. Then I carried her into 
my bungalow, and from then on the 
credit is Jhundra’s. She was badly 
hurt, and the child was dead. Are you 
fainting ?” 

The other drew himself up. 

“Go on,” he said heavily. 

“Jhundra brought her back to life, 
and we have cared for her ever since. 
She is well now, in a way, but she is 
like a child. She plays with dolls. She 
does not remember anything.” 

Khalat groaned, and his 
pressed heavily against the table. 


Nobody is going 





fingers 


“But every day at sunset,” said Tem- 
pleton, ‘‘she is seized with a vision. 
What she sees you probably know bet- 
ter than I. She points, and says 
‘Look!’ And then she screams and 
cries: ‘Khund! Khund!’” 

To the Englishman’s unutterable hor- 
ror, the man wavered, and then slid 
forward in his chair, casting his head 
upon his arms and moaning. Temple- 
ton coughed, and moved miserably. It 
was an insular privilege to think they 
did these matters more conservatively 
in England. 
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“The doctors,” began Templeton, and 
at that moment Jhundra entered noise- 
lessly. 

The servant looked at the bowed 
head of the stranger, and across it to 
his master. Templeton received his 
quaint permission to continue. 

“The doctors have a hope of restor- 
ing her,” he went on, and the weariness 
of his heart found utterance in his tone. 
“I do not know what is going to be 
done—there are new complications to 
consider now—you see, in Dajindar, 





Jhundra made a swift motion, and 
Templeton instinctively paused. Then 
Jhundra made a faint sound with his 
foot as one might in entering a room. 
“Master,” he said humbly. 

At the sound of the voice, Khalat 
looked up. Jhundra eyed him a mo- 
ment in silence, and then vaguely his 
expression changed. He said two or 
three quick words. ~To Templeton, 
with all his knowledge of the dialects, 
they were completely incomprehensible. 

Khalat seemed for a moment non- 
plused, then he replied. He also put 
out his hand, and there was a fleeting 
touch of the fingers on Jhundra’s own. 
It was done in the space of a breathing. 
Templeton took it to be some sort of 
Masonic recognition, but he saw that 
the attitude of the two men had sensi- 
bly altered one toward another. 

They looked into one another’s eyes 
for a brief space, and then Jhundra 
made a swift motion with his flexible 
hands. 

“In this oath, I swear it,” he said fix- 
edly. “I myself have watched her night 
and day. She is yours—utterly.” 

Templeton caught the meaning of the 
words, and the muscles under the skin 
of his face tightened. He had not 
thought that Khalat might have won- 
dered what manner of man he was. 

He stood up sharply, about to speak, 
when Jhundra turned his eyes upon 
him, and he paused. He felt the situa- 
tion lifted from his hands. He felt 


as might a servant in the presence of 
his master, and he stood mute. 

For he had learned to respect the 
Quite irrelevantly 


wisdom of the man. 


he realized for the first time what the 
Hindoo’s devotion had been in leaving 
his home and all therewith interwoven, 
to bear the heaviness of the burden 
his master had assumed, without so 
much personal satisfaction as the pres- 
ence of that master. 

Jhundra waited until he saw in his 
master’s eyes the permission to con- 
tinue. Then he spoke. 

“The hour is almost here,” he said, 
and turned his luminously shrewd eyes 
upon the other. “\Ve call it the hour,” 
he explained. “The master has told 
you. In unreason seems she awake. In 
the hour she seems to sleep, but her 
mind remembers. She calls for you. 
Every day I have answered in your 
name, and she is quieted, believing the 
lie. But for to-day-——’ He turned 
to Templeton, stretching out his thin- 
palmed hands. ‘The master knows | 
am ignorant. I drive not in great car- 
riages, nor wear Over my. eyes the 
glasses of wisdom.” 

Templeton almost smiled, but his en- 
grossment in Jhundra’s intention made 
his appreciation of the mingling of 
childishness and power in the man a 
fleeting one. 

“But that which I have done for the 
woman has seemed good, and I may 
yet be right.” 

His expressive face wrinkled into a 
look of supplication so doglike that 
Templeton felt a most unconservative 
restriction in his throat. 

“Teach us, Jhundra,” he said kindly. 

A humble pride transfigured the serv- 
ant’s face. He turned proudly to 
Khalat. 

“The master trusts me,” he 
“Will you do the same?” 

Khalat looked from one to the other, 
and then nodded. “What would you 
say ?” 

“The liour is upon us. If when it 
comes, the real Markhund-——” 

Templeton caught his breath. And 
there was a stillness in the room. 
Jhundra turned his head to look at him. 
“Ts it not better than knives, mas- 
ter?” 

Templeton was staring at him. Not 
in the least insular was the frankness 


said. 
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of his look. Jhundra with his instine- 
tive wisdom, was he not consciously 
greater than these men who drove in 
great carriages and wore on their eyes 
the glasses of wisdom? How came he 
to be the master of such a man? 

but Khalat, being of the same race 
and having not the barrier of blood 
between him and the speaker, was not 
so quick to understand. 

“She is there,” he said, pointing to- 
ward the closed door. ‘Why may I not 
see her now?” 

Templeton turned on him. “She is 
not herself now. Only at ‘the hour’ 
does she remember. You cannot go to 
her now. Jhundra is right.” 

The Indian seemed suddenly to tow- 
er above him, “tall like a tree,” as Jhun- 
dra had said so long ago. He seemed 
a dark cloud lit by the lightning of his 
eyes. 

“You,” he said, suspicion flaming 
anew in the thunder of his voice, “you 
are to say when I may or may not see 
my wife?” 

The words hung in the air. Tem- 
pleton had gone white. Jhundra, whose 
eyes had flashed to him, watched him 
with a frown. It seemed there was 
something the master might say that he 
wished left unsaid. 

But as the gradual comprehension of 
Khalat’s inquiry sank into his mind, 
Templeton made no attempt to answer. 
He slipped back into his chair, and the 
vision of Anne’s face was before him 
as he laid his head upon his arms on 
the table. 

“Oh, God!” he said softly, and again: 
“Oh, God!” 

Markhund Khalat, his imperious 
question unanswered, stared at the 
white man, and then turned to the 
other, his brows still thunderous. But 
Jhundra was spared a further effort 
of diplomacy. The ghostly stillness was 
torn by a scream as a curtain might be 
rent to admit the light. Jhundra drew 
a breath, and Khalat stared. Only 
Templeton sat motionless, not hearing. 
There were footsteps in the hall run- 
ning, and the sound was not audible 
before Jhundra turned to  Khalat, 
stretching forth his hand in invitation. 


“Come,” he said. “Come, and save 
her from the knives.” 

He drew the other man out into the 
hall, and pushed him through the door- 
way of the chintz-hung room. 

Every tendon in Khalat seemed to 
have relaxed into utter uselessness at 
the sound of the terrified scream. It 
was the last thing he had heard in the 
night of his supposed death. He 
seemed dragged back by it now, to the 
scene of stealthy, murderous horror. 
He had scarcely known, he would nev- 
er know, just what happened. Vaguely 
he remembered hurling himself for- 
ward toward an unseen menace, anh 
something had risen in the dark, and 
then, as Aditi had screamed, he had 
forgotten everything. Now as he heard 
it again, coldness ran over his flesh like 
the touch of steel. But when he saw 
her he forgot himself. 

She was sitting on the floor, her 
dolls about her. The soft blue silk and 
white lace of her dress seemed to mock 
at the dreadful expression of ultimate 
fear that distorted her face. Khalat 
looked once, feeling again the strange 
conviction of the lapse of time, and al- 
most believing the danger and her ter- 
ror still to be existent, and then he 
caught her close to him, as he had 
meant to do that night long since when 
a new, painful darkness had fallen be- 
tween them. 

“Aditi!” he said, and it seemed a 
sob. “Aditi!” 


Jhundra nodded. “I have called 


women Aditi in my time,” he said to 
himself. “All things are written.” 
Then his assurance faded. For, 


watching, he saw her flush purple, and 
a gasping rattle in her throat, choking 
her, terrified him. Suppose he had 
been wrong! Khalat still held her, too 
closely to observe her face. The pur- 
ple deepened, till her face was nearly 
bl ick, and then it paled, swiftly and by 
starts as if the beating of a heart. 
Then, white and spent, she lay on his 
arm, her eyes closed, sweat sprinkled 
upon her brow and lips, gasping and 
weary. 

Khalat bent and kissed her face, half 
starvedly, half timorously. 
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Her eyes flickered and opened, and 
she smiled. His tears fell upon her. 
Weakly she lifted her hand and 
touched him. She was white as salt 
now. 

“Dear,” she said, and fainted quietly. 

Jhundra did not move. He could not 
have said why he felt that wisdom 
greater than his was controlling the 
amazing changes before his eyes, and 
he accepted his justification when at 
last, on the very instant when his pur- 
pose wavered, she breathed audibly, 
and her eyes unclosed. 

Jhundra watched but an_ instant 
longer, and then went out in his sound- 
less fashion, and closed the door. Be- 
fore he entered the room where sat 
Templeton, who was his father and his 
mother, he searched in the folds of his 
girdling belt for something he had hid- 
den there not long since. 

Then, silently, he went in. Temple- 
ton was sitting just as he had left him, 
his head buried upon his arms. Jhun- 
dra, who knew nothing and understood 
everything, stood near him a moment, a 
moment never to be forgotten by the 
God who gave him life. He had 
served—he had done well. He was 
flooded with a happiness that made him 
tremble. 

And, still trembling, he laid down 
upon the table something that he had 
been holding in his hand. It was a 
triangular box of silver, with a long, 
heavy chain, and all that it contained 
was a scrap of parchment bearing a 
blessing and a prayer. 


CHAPTER XIII 


When Templeton lifted his head, he 
had suddenly begun to live. He felt as 
might a man whose heavy fetters, un- 
justly borne, had just been stricken 
from his limbs. He felt the blood in 
his veins run riotous, and the breath of 
his lungs grow deep. He was a man, 
alive, in love, loved, and unhampered, 
and his soul sang high in the new air. 

The mere outward details of the life 


about him assured the fact. The closed 
room where the new Aditi lay, beguiled 
and tended by the gentle nurse and the 


presence of Khalat into a new old life 
that bore no shadow or stain—not even 
shadow of the horror that had so en- 
gulfed her spirit—the departure of the 
doctors the next day, themselves exhil- 
arated by the psychic cure they had had 
no hand in, the pervasive contentment 
of Jhundra, who had done his part as 
he thought adequately, and as_ they 
thought miraculously—every subtle in- 
fluence of the atmosphere about him 
seemed directed to swell the current of 
his new life. 

So exultantly sure of life’s goodness 
was he that the news he learned at the 
house opposite of Anne’s departure for 
America scarcely served to depress him. 
To him it was merely an indication of 
the depth and vigor of her love. She 
herself had told him how much she 
hoped of the study she was to pursue 
in the Old World, and how much more 
than anything in her years of life had 
been the love of her work. 

Yet she had given it all up, had 
thrown her half-realized, half-hoped 
ambitions away, and had gone across 
the sea from him as might any, girl 
who sought only to preserve the purity 
and deathlessness of a love that was 
denied her. 

The absorbing joy of his heart en- 
shrouded him, and he went through the 
hours of each day as a man walking in 
his sleep with his eyes fixed. He stood 
by while a frail, whispering Aditi, 
whose name was really something else, 
a something he found he could never 
connect with her, plighted a new troth 
to Markhund Khalat under the surveil- 
lance of the American minister, and 
even himself sent a cablegram some two 
pages in length to the people who had 
heard nothing from her since the night 
of her elopement, without at all real- 
izing that he was present in the flesh. 

He received Khalat’s friendship as 
one accepts matters in a dream, and 
the only thing that seemed virilely of 
the present was the unfaltering devo- 
tion of Jhundra. From him he was 
1ever to part, and the knowledge of 
that had filled the strange creature with 
a deep and abiding joy. Jhundra fair- 
ly hung about him during the end of 

















the sojourn in Paris, and he endured 
the voyage to England with a calm that 
by no means matched the condition of 
the Channel. 

It was during this heaving journey 
that he told his master what little he 
had been vouchsafed by Khalat of the 
other side of the story of Aditi—for 
subtly had he manceuvred to direct and 
curtail the intercourse between the 
other two men. It was he who pre- 
vented Templeton from telling Mark- 
hund of the marriage ceremony per- 
formed by the reluctant Scot. 

“Some day,” he had urged, and 
“later.” And indeed Templeton came 
to agree with him that, because 
of her being already married, there 
were no legal steps to be taken to an- 
nul that ceremony. 

The poor little Aditi, who had been 
known to them only by the names of 
stars and goddesses bestowed upon her 
by Jhundra in the hours of his com- 
forting, was in reality a mortal of the 
not-exalted name of Bessie Moulton. 
She had lost her heart and subsequent- 
ly her romantic head, and had to thank 
a kind Providence, who reserves a pe- 
culiar tender care for those not over- 
burdened with common sense, that 
Markhund Khalat had been genuinely 
in love with her, and had not deceived 
her as Jhundra, wagging his head, felt 
sure he had done in many other in- 
stances. 

They had been duly and solemnly 
married, and whatever one could urge 
against the union of two different 
races, Jhundra felt sure—and, for that 
matter, so did Templeton—that she 
could have found no greater or more 
sincere devotion in a man of her own 
color. 

Moreover, Khalat, in the first days 
of his agonized search for her, had 
come to realize somewhat of the un- 
speakable torture he and she had occa- 
sioned her people by their silent elope- 
ment, and he had gone back to them 
partly to set himself right with them, 
and partly to enlist them in aiding his 
search. Therefore, he had not forgot- 


ten in his happiness, albeit an anxious 
one, to send them 


word that all was 
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well, or would be so as soon as Aditi 
had recovered her strength. 

Jhundra had a few wise words to let 
fall anent her people’s horror of the 
alliance, which gave Templeton to un- 
derstand that for their sake at least this 
hideous happening had been a good 
thing, since so much would they re- 
joice over her escape from shame and 
death, the other matter would receive 
far less attention than it deserved. 

And Templeton, listening, smiled 
and said: 

“Jhundra, truly if all things be writ- 
ten, it is in your wits that they are all 
set down.” 

To England, therefore, they went, 
for it was necessary that Templeton 
appear at the final settlement of the 
chancery suit and at Patricia’s wedding. 
Hlis second arrival in Albion was by no 
means as fraught with pregnance as the 
first, though he, indeed, was more ab- 
sent in mind than on that occasion. 
Still, he managed to respond when he 
was addressed as Lord Templeton, and 
he gave his sister in marriage to the 
admiral as composedly as if he had 
launched a family, full of Templeton 
girls into consortship with the navy. 

Lady Templeton wept at the cere- 
rmiony. She sniffed over the sentiment 
that, ‘after all, a daughter was a daugh- 
ter,” a pronouncement that Marcia met 
with her accustomed placidity. 

The admiral himself was ruddily de- 
lighted at this tardy consummation of a 


childish vow, and Patricia in her un- 
wonted splendor was positively pretty. 
She had not forgotten that to have her 
hair loosened about her face was de- 


sirable, albeit ticklish. 

Impatience was the emotion Temple- 
ton most keenly felt throughout the 
whole matter. The impossibility of 
explaining the entire amazing affair in 
a cablegram had deterred him from 
sending any such message to Anne, and 
the three days’ delay in starting cost 
him more than he could have expressed. 

At last, with the departure of the 
steamer, nothing lay between him and 
Anne but the friendly sea, and he spent 
the days of the crossing in an inter- 
minable pacing of the decks, his eyes 
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ever on the lifting horizon, and his de- 
sire urging the ship. 

Literally he walked almost every step 
of the way from Liverpool to New 
York, and yet once there he flung him- 
self from the gangway in no weary 
mood. 

Of Anne’s studio he knew no more 
than its existence, but the old house 
where at least he could get news of her 
was well known enough to make his 
quest of it a mere matter of a question 
or two. 

The house itself rose before him as 
he mounted the steps just as she had 
described it. Hideous in brick and 
brownstone, its square face presented 
to the street an indubitable expression 
of conscious respectability. But he 
was thinking little of its appearance. 
What mattered to him was that within 
its doors some one would be found who 
could tell him about Anne. 

As he rang the bell, its sound echoed 
about him as the final note in the long 
pageant of the accumulated past. This 
was the end and the beginning. 

The elderly manservant who opened 
the door to him had but a fleeting sur- 
prise, situated mainly in the eyebrows, 
for his unexpected appearance. He 
stood restfully, admitting the visitor, 
and not at all as formidably repellent 
as his position might have made a less 
experienced soul. 

To Templeton’s quick inquiry he re- 
plied that Miss Vroom was not in her 
studio, was in fact living at home, had 
in fact been somewhat ill, and could 
in fact be seen at the present time if 
the matter was urgent, although she in 
fact was not generally disposed toward 
the idea of visiting intruders. 

Templeton preferred not to be an- 
nounced. And the servant, feeling per- 
haps in his very presence the justifica- 
tion thereof, part way escorted and part 
way directed him to the room where 
he was sure Anne might be found. 

She was indeed there, as Templeton 
found her when he went in. She looked 
wistfully white and languid, lying on a 
grim horsehair sofa she had endeavored 
to render more humanly acceptable by 
the addition of incongruous but cheer- 


ful cushions. A thin little book hung 
drooping from her hand, and one arm 
was across her face. 

Templeton was dimly aware that the 
room was unexpectedly large, with lit- 
tle furniture, though the walls seemed 
burgeoning with ornate gilded frames. 

He looked at her a moment, his heart 
beating in his ears; then, fearful of 
startling her, stepped out again into the 
passage to herald his approach by some 
audible movement. 

But to his surprise, as he did so, she 
moved and rose, facing him. 

“T have seen you,” she said. “You 
may come in. What is it?” 

Her voice was so pathetically the 
ghost of its old vibrant self that invol- 
untarily he paused. Her eyes and his 
own were the first of them to meet. 
And then suddenly, it seemed, he 
awoke to a consciousness that he held 
her in his arms, that he was finishing 
an incoherent but apparently satisfac- 
tory story of misery that had beset 
them, and she was lying back on the 
strength of his arm looking into his 
face, till he bent his head over hers and 
watched her eyes close flutteringly as 
he kissed her. 

It was all altogether too much to be- 
lieve, with the delicious certainty that 
one could not doubt it, and they sat to- 
gether on the couch where she had been 
lying, telling each other over and over 
again every detail of the long way that 
had led to love and separation. 

Then, as at the end of his hundredth 
recital of his first knowledge of his 
adoration for her, he took both her 
hands to draw her nearer, she resisted, 
smiling. 

“You have done all the talking,” she 
said softly, though her voice, weak as 
it was, had the glorious thrill of happi- 
ness. “And you are taking me on trust. 
I harbor a terrible secret—yes, truly. I 
was minded to tell you long ago, but I 
did not dare, because Z 

She hesitated, and her eyes were 
tender. 

“Because ?” 
hands. 

“Because you were proud and poor, 
beloved,” she said, and could say no 





said he, holding fast her 




















more for a time the while he kissed 
her. 

But at last she released herself again, 
and laughed, flushing. 

“Have you no desire to know on 
what point I have kept silent?” she de- 
manded, one hand brushing her thick, 
wonderful hair from her forehead. 

He watched the gesture as if every 
fraction of it were too precious to be 
lost, and then, as her hand fell again 
into her lap, he answered her. 

“Silent? You? Have you gone 
through the world flattering yourself 
that your face, and your bearing, and 
your movement are not more eloquent 
than many words?” 

She laughed, and then grew grave. 

“You have no secrets, poor child,” he 
said. 

She was looking at him steadfastly. 
“T have,” she said. “It is one that may 
bring a little cloud between your brows 
—not for anything I have done or you, 
but for the memory of one dead,” 

She had never quite realized before, 
often as she had thought of the thing, 
what it meant to reveal the dishonor of 
a member of his family. She leaned 
toward him suddenly, and laid her arms 
around his shoulders. 

“It will help you to be gentle with 
those who are left,”’ she said tenderly. 

He looked straightly at her, realizing, 
without understanding, that she was 
speaking of his mother. It was not in 
the vaguest sense clear to him, yet his 
for her sprang anew in the 
realization that she had more in 
the invalid than a self-centred embod- 
ied complaint, that she had guessed at 
the long inuration to neglect and hard- 
ship, and saw only with forbearance 
and compassion. 

Puzzled as he was, he only smiled at 
her. 

“You will tell me,” he said. 

Between them there was to be only 
understanding. 

She drew him to ber with her firm, 
thin hands, and a sudden smile shone 
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upon him. With her head a bit to one 
side, she regarded him, and just as 
suddenly the smile died, and she put her 
hand about the back of his goodly head 
in a quaint, motherly way, while her 
eyes grew wistful. 

“Oh, dear,” she said very softly, “am 
I enough?” 

God bless her, she understood every- 
thing, he told himself in the swift in- 
stant that he bent over her other hand 
to kiss it. 

“You are everything,” he said, and 
she caressed him as he lingered, bend- 
ing down. 

Then, with a faint word, she rose, 
drawing him with her, and he won- 
dered, as he went with her obediently, 
why she was taking him directly across 
the room, and why she came to a stand 
before one of its many pictures. 

“Do you remember,” she said, hold- 
ing his eyes with hers, “that I told you 
about the Reynolds?” 

He made a motion of assent. 

“IT want you to look at it,” she said. 

He drew his look from her, and 
turned, and then amazement settled on 
his face. He stared into the canvas, 
and his frown grew deep. On either 
side of it hung two others that claimed 
an equal share of his bewilderment. 
She had dropped his hand, and stood 
now watching him, and she saw his 
face change from a blankness to under- 
standing, and from that again to a 
happy gentleness. He put out both 
hands to her, and, receiving hers, 
brought her into his arms. 

“Because I was poor and proud—be- 
loved,” he said gently. 

She trembled a bit under his un- 
spoken praise. ‘It was only,” she said 
somewhat hastily, and in confusion, 
“that I did not know what to do. I 
tried to think of some way. But now” 
—she lifted her head, and her face was 
ablush on the word—*‘now, since we 
are together, we can surely do it?” 

“Together, sweetheart,” said Temple- 
ton, “we can do anything.” 


















MBYAGLS the archdeacon crossed the 
street to enter the parish 
house to speak to the doctor, 
he saw Jeffrey’s automobile 
draw up to the door, and this 
being the third time in the last fort- 
night that he had seen Jeffrey with Mrs. 
Carson, the archdeacon gave the rose- 
veiled figure Jeffrey left behind him in 
the machine an attention tinged with 
curiosity. If the attention was ob- 
served behind the blank expanse of 
heavy veil that by no means shrouded 
her identity to one who knew her, Mrs. 
Carson gave no indication of it. 

“The archdeacon was not permitted 
even the briefest of salutations, and he 
passed into the house justly annoyed. 
The situation of a young woman with 
immense wealth at her disposal, as the 
result of the confinement of her hus- 
band in a hospital for the wealthy in- 
sane, seemed to the archdeacon a more 
delicate one than it evidently did to 
Mrs. Carson, whose complaisances 
never appeared to extend in the ex- 
pected direction. 

The archdeacon still recalled with 
discomfort his last interview with her. 
She had, it is true, given him without 
demur the check he had asked for, and 
she had, with interest he would not have 
suspected of her, inquired minutely into 
the charities he represented. But when, 
with some effort, he had moved the con- 
versation to more personal topics, he 
found himself suddenly enmeshed in 
comment that might mean any one of 
a dozen things, and that a man could 
not answer with discrimination, or even 
with speed. The archdeacon could en- 





dure the first part of her sentences, but 


he never knew just where their finish 
was going to leave him. 

This time Mrs. Carson had concluded 
their interview with the solemn assur- 
ance that it would have been a great 
waste if he had missed taking orders, 
for nature had evidently designed him 
to adorn a niche of the episcopate. 
After two weeks he was still musing 
over that word adorn. He wondered if 
she talked that way to Jeffrey. 

The archdeacon knew Jeffrey only 
as he encountered him in the home of 
Jeffrey’s sister, Mrs. Morris, where, 
since her widowhood, Jeffrey lived. But 
he knew Mrs. Morris rather well; she 
was included in many of his plans, 
charitable and temporal; and, as she 
had no reason to withhold her opinions 
from him, the archdeacon also knew 
Mrs. Morris’ concern over her brother’s 
attendance on Mrs. Carson. 

When he opened the door into the 
rector’s study, he found Jeffrey about 
to leave, and, as they stood a moment 
together, the archdeacon took in the 
young man’s blond fairness of skin 
and hair with a new appreciation of his 
resemblance to his sister. 

“How is Mrs. Morris?” 
archdeacon. 

“She is on the edge of neurasthenia 
over the rector. She does not know 
whether to spend her energy combating 
his free-seat idea or to report him to 
the bishop for the heresy of his last 
sermon. I am at present delivering her 
remonstrances.” He turned to the rec- 
tor. “It is not the only penalty I pay 
for having gone through college with 
In the morning I bring you 
from my family for what 


asked the 


you, Rex. 
disapproval 
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at night I am going to help you put 
through.” 

The rector laughed. “Somewhat con- 
tentious for a vestryman, I will ad- 
mit.” 

The archdeacon stared. “Indeed! 
When were you appointed to the ves- 
try?” he asked. 

lor Jeffrey added to the shrewd man- 
agement of a growing business attention 
to clubs, and yachts, and diversions that 
usually preclude service in what seemed 
to the archdeacon more serious matters. 

“Ask Thorne to tell you about it,” 
said Jeffrey, nodding at the rector. “It 
is a good story, and I have to go. I 
cannot persuade you to come with us, 
Rex ?” 

“You are persuasive enough, but I 
have work to do.” 

“That sounds too general to be con- 
vincing.” 

“Well, then, I have to call on three 
old ladies, two of whom have a griev- 
ance.” 

“You should let your parish visitor 
call on all elderly women with a griev- 
ance. It is the duty of all unmarried 
clergymen who have a parish visitor. 
The archdeacon, being a_ bachelor, 
agrees with me, I know.” 

The archdeacon declining to commit 
himself Jeffrey departed, and in a mo- 
ment the automobile with the rose- 
veiled figure in it had turned the corner 
of the street. 

“Such support,” said the archdeacon, 
with dignity, “cannot possibly help 
you.” 

The rector gave the archdeacon a 
level glance. “A little sense of humor 
might, don’t you think?” he said. 

But the archdeacon, not having a deli- 
cate sense of proportion, knew nothing 
of the helpfulness of humor; moreover, 
religion was a serious thing, and its 
servant could not afford to be on inti- 
mate terms with the handmaid of frivol- 
ity. He worked this thought with what 
delicacy he could, considering that it 
bore reproof, but, receiving no reply, he 
launched immediately into the matter 
that had brought him there—the urging 
of discretion on this young man who 
had undertaken, somewhat recently, one 


of the most difficult of charges, a rich 
city parish, touching on one hand the 
most tragic need, and on the other bored 
affluence. 

“You state the conservative side of 
the matter fairly,” was all the rector 
seemed to find it necessary to reply. 

The archdeacon confronted the diffi- 
culty of making the issue personal with 
a moment’s bewilderment. 

“Now, there is Mrs. Morris,” he said, 
at length. “Her brother is one of your 
oldest friends, and she is one of the 
wealthiest women in your congregation. 
Just a little tact would suffice there.” 

“The abandonment of every one of 
my own purposes would not suffice,” 
said Thorne thoughtfully. “It would 
require the adoption of all of her pur- 
poses.” 

The archdeacon had a feeling that 
perhaps he had made the issue a trifle 
too personal, but he had never con- 
sciously abandoned a purpose because 
it was made difficult for him. 

“It distresses me to hear the judg- 
ment of a man holding your position so 
called in question,” he said. 

“‘In much wisdom is much grief,’ ” 
quoted the rector, with entire gravity. 

The archdeacon cansidered this reply, 
and found it enigmatic. Then, observ- 
ing that Thorne had swung around in 
his desk chair and picked up a pile of 
unanswered letters, the archdeacon rose 
with a sigh over the infrequent use by 
these young enthusiasts of the better 
part of valor. There were times when 
Thorne gave him the same discomfort 
he found with Mrs. Carson—one could 
not be sure how either of them would 
take things. 

As the door of his study closed, the 
rector’s thoughts also turned to Mrs. 
Carson. Five years before Wrexford 
Thorne had been called to his present 
parish, the degenerate heir to the im- 
mense Carson fortune had married the 
dowerless daughter of one of the oldest 
families in the country. Her world 
said she had earned her reward when, 
a few months after the wedding, her 
husband’s father died, and left his son 
to spend his millions undisturbed. 

The young man succeeded in disburs- 
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ing about one-third of them, but during 
the process he developed acute mania 
from what had been eccentric folly. 
Nobody had ever accused him of the 
possession of brains. Nobody was sur- 
prised when, two years after his mar- 
riage, his wife had him confined, by 
order of court, in a private sanitarium 
for the hopelessly insane, and his estate 
put into the hands of trustees competent 
to manage it. 

Nor was there much surprise exhib- 
ited when Mrs. Carson’s appealing pret- 
tiness, and the recklessness she hid un- 
der a youthful and ingenuous exterior, 
kept her own city, and several others, in 
food for gossip that sometimes ap- 
proached scandal. For several years 
rumor was busy with the rapid succes- 
sion of men on whom Mrs. Carson 
smiled. For one year—the year Thorne 
had been there to hear it—rumor had 
fixed on one man, and persistently con- 
nected Mrs. Carson’s name with Percy 
Jeffrey’s. 

Mrs. Carson nominally belonged to 
Thorne’s church, and even occasionally 
listened to a service. On one of these 
occasions he had asked his congregation 
for money help in his parish-house 
work, and she had sent him a check that 
made all other contributions unneces- 
sary. It was a curious arrangement 
that put in such careless hands so great 
a power. 

And here Thorne paused. He had 
spoken with Mrs, Carson only three 
or four times, and each time he had 
borne away with him an impression of 
swift and vivid thinking, of eyes that 
saw below surfaces, of a mind that 
reached out to the understanding of en- 
countered personality even while with- 
drawing itself from observation. 

Outside his door he heard the voices 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary disbanding 
after the morning’s work. There was 
the sound of many footsteps on the 
stairway, and then quiet—a quiet 





broken by a firm knock at his door. 

“Come in,” said the rector. 

It was Mrs. Morris, her corn-colored 
hair glowing in carefully preserved tints 
under a blue motor veil, her excellently 
figure covered by a blue 


controlled 


motor coat that hid its defects of slight 
heaviness while lending grace to its 
outlines. 

Thorne rose. Almost subconsciously 
his lips closed more tightly. 

“Is my brother here, Mr. Thorne?” 
she asked. 

“He left some little time ago, Mrs. 
Morris.” 

“How provoking! Did he say where 
he was going? I want to use the auto- 
mobile.” 

The rector appeared to hesitate over 
his answer, and the lady, to whom di- 
rect questions were in no way embar- 
rassing, drew an instant conclusion, and 
voiced it in question form. 

“You don’t happen to know”—she 
had the grace to pause a moment—‘‘if 
he took Mrs. Carson with him in the 
machine ?” 

The rector hesitated no longer. “He 
was here only for a few minutes, Mrs. 
Morris, about the vestry meeting to- 
night.” 

Mrs. Morris let this noncommittal 
information sink in a moment, then she 
sat down in the chair that the archdea- 
con had lately left. 

“May I sit down a minute and talk to 
you about Percy?” she said. 

His permission having been taken for 
granted before the request, Thorne 
found no need for answer. He merely 
seated himself again at his desk, and 
gave the lady his attention. 

“You are one of Percy’s best friends, 
Mr. Thorne, or I shoyld not intrude 
this on your attention, but I am really 
much worried over my brother’s infat- 
uation for this woman.” 

She paused, evidently waiting for his 
reply. Thorne made it brief. 

“Would you call it that?” he asked. 

“That or worse.” Mrs. Morris lifted 
a chin that massage was keeping firm 
in outline, and the gesture brought out 


certain hard lines in her face over 
which the rector pondered. 
“Scarcely worse,” he said. “Percy is 


not naturally treacherous. He is clean 


in mind and thought.” 
“Ah, but she is treacherous, and she 
does not care in the least about the 


things most women are guided by. Mr. 
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Thorne, will you not speak to Percy? 
I have tried to, but he will not let me 
mention the subject.” 

“T am afraid my speaking to him 
would be equally useless,” said Thorne. 
“Men will not speak of these things; 
it is the woman in it that holds them 
silent. Percy would consider it an in- 
trusion into his affairs that not even an 
old friendship would excuse. Is there 
not some better way?” 

The woman looked at him in unre- 
sourceful surprise. 

“Has there been no girl for whom 
Percy has cared?” Thorne asked. 

Mrs. Morris considered. “Last year” 
—she hesitated—“it was Laura Whit- 
ney. But—she would not do!” 

“Would not do! I do not understand 
you. I do not know a finer girl. Surely 
she is all you could ask for Percy, Mrs. 
Morris ?” 

Mrs. Morris maintained a rare si- 
lence, and the rector, accustomed to 
reading faces, inquired: 

“Did anything come between them?” 

“T might as well tell you, I suppose,” 
sighed Mrs. Morris. “I disapproved of 
the thing because she was a working 
woman. I know her family is good, 
and her own education passable, but 
really—a stenographer—and for 
Percy !” 

“But I understand,” said Thorne gen- 
tly, “that she was left fatherless and 
penniless, and had to take whatever 
offered. She is not only excellently 
bred, but very able.” 

Mrs. Morris shrugged her shoulders. 
“Of course,” she said, “I would have 
infinitely preferred Miss Whitney to 
Nadine Carson had I known Nadine 
would catch him on the rebound. But, 
you see, I did not know then.” 

Thorne mused on these comments 
with their faint quality of underbreed- 
ing. Mrs. Morris reflecting that she 
was safely talking to her rector, con- 
tinued: 

“IT have sometimes thought that if the 
archdeacon and I had not interfered, 
Percy would have married Miss Whit- 
ney. She is good-lo« king. 

“The archdeacon !” 

“Well, perhaps I ought not to speak 

4 


of it, but the archdeacon saw my pre- 
dicament with regard to Miss Whitney. 
We have been pretty good friends for 
a long time, the archdeacon and I. It is 
his idea that any attachment can be 
broken up by judicious ridicule.” 

The rector endeavored to betray no 
surprise. 

“He told me of the success he had 
had in one case by saying every time 
the young man spoke of the young 
woman: ‘She would be good-looking 
if she were not so fat... So—er—we— 
we tried his scheme.” 

She waited for a reply, but, as there 
seemed none forthcoming, she con- 
cluded: 

“But, you see, you cannot work the 
same scheme on a man twice. And so 
now that Mrs. Carson is involved, we 
are quite powerless.” 

In the face of the blank silence that 
followed on her confidences, Mrs, 
Morris had her first feeling of discom- 
fort. Emphatically she did not approve 
of a man so careful of wasting his 
words. As the silence continued she 
rose. 

“You think there is nothing that you 
can do?” she asked stiffly. 

The rector turned to her a face care- 
fully blank. 

“T will see if there is anything to be 
done, Mrs. Morris,” he said, and opened 
the door for her. 

When she had gone, he crossed the 
floor to the window, and stared out at 
the spring sunshine, but it was very cer- 
tainly not the sunshine that he saw. 
He saw instead the fine, patient face of 
the girl Mrs. Morris had spoken of so 
slightingly; he thought of its slow 
whitening under the unaccustomed 
hardship of her new business life, of the 
unselfishness with which she gave her 
scant spare time to the church work that 
had been an occupation in the idler days 
of her father’s lifetime. That very 
night she would come to the church to 
train a class of working women in 
shirt-waist making, and toil with them 
over their unaccustomed stitches, and 
talk with them in her slow, soft voice— 
he had watched her many times. 

It seemed incredible that a man could 
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turn from this face, where was written 
character and loyalty, to that other ; and 
Thorne’s mind caught up the image of 
Nadine Carson. It was a haunting face, 
subtle in its reserves, clever in what it 
expressed. The eyes, blue and bored, 
looked out from under a cloud of nut- 
brown hair on a world holding no illu- 
sions, yet the mouth and chin were soft 
and girlish. 

Thorne acknowledged the quality of 
fascination such a face might exert on 
a man, yet the other face was not one 
to be driven from the mind of a man 
so easily; not even assisted by “judi- 
cious ridicule.” There must have been 
something else. 

Thorne came to a sudden decision, 

“If there is any speaking to be done,” 
he said, “it shall be to Mrs. Carson. It 
may interest her to try a new role—that 
of self-sacrifice.” 


“T met the archdeacon in Thorne’s of- 
fice,” said Jeffrey to Mrs. -Carson as 
they drove out into the country in the 
golden noon sunlight. 

“You know,” Mrs. Carson had mur- 
mured, raising her long veil, now that 
there were no more curious eyes about 
her, “I have never liked the archdeacon 
very much, or your sister, either, for 
that matter.” 

Jeffrey watched her wind her veil 
about the brim of her hat, and then he 
answered : 

“I suppose that everybody is con- 
necting their names as you do. I cannot 
help but wonder’—and Jeffrey laughed 
—*‘what will happen if they ever get to 
know each other really well.” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Carson, and it 
was not often that Mrs. Carson found it 
necessary to employ this exacting little 
monosyllable. 

“She thinks that he is intellectual,” 
said Jeffrey. “She takes his long si- 
lences for communion with his own 
mental depths, and his inadequate 
speech seems to her the hesitancy of 
true spirituality. I suppose it is his 
impressive manner. Many women can- 
not go beyond a manner. But if she 


ever does—well, she is a bit spiteful, 
and he will probabiy render payment. 


“He thinks she is generous with her 
money, which she is not, being her kind 
of woman.” And Jeffrey laughed at 
the woman beside him, whose generos- 
ity was well known. “He believes she 
is immersed in church work for the 
good she can do. He will learn better 
when she has transferred her desire-to- 
prevail from the church management 
Thorne has already deprived her of, to 
himself. You see, one might easily 
wonder what will. happen.” 

“If one was as reflective as you seem 
to be on the matter,’ said Mrs, Carson, 

But Jeffrey did not hear her. He was 
thinking of the time the archdeacon had 
come to him with a request that he 
should not make Miss Whitney conspic- 
uous by his attentions; that a wealthy 
man’s following of a working woman 
would be well construed by neither his 
world nor hers. On close and indignant 
questioning, the archdeacon had ad- 
mitted that he spoke in behalf of the 
lady most concerned in the matter. 

Jeffrey had known Miss Whitney's 
father, and had felt a very real sym- 
pathy for the misfortunes that had over- 
taken the daughter. He had watched 
her, fading under the unaccustomed 
confinement and strain of her new work, 
with distress. Things had not gone far 
with them, but they bade fair to do so, 
until this interview with the archdeacon 
put a sudden end to the situation. 

Mrs. Carson turned her blue eyes on 
the somber face beside her. 

“Percy,” she said, “I’ve many other 
things for you to be stricken into silence 
over than the archdeacon.” 

Jeffrey considered her a moment. 

“How did you find out that you did 
not like him?” he asked, with sudden 
suspicion. “Surely you do not know 
him well.” 

She laughed—a soft little ripple of 
notes that, with the curves of the child- 
like mouth, was infinitely seductive. 

“What a man’s question!” she said. 
“He came to call on me once, and with 
much care I extracted the story of his 
life. A vain man is any woman's game. 
Some time when I wish to plague your 
sister he shall be permitted to call 
again.” 





















Jeffrey pondered over the multiplicity 
of conquests on which this assurance 
was built, and felt quite sure that the 
archdeacon probably would call again if 
permitted, but he said: 

“Are you sure he would come?” 

Mrs. Carson pulled the pins from her 
hat, and laid it in her lap. The wind 
ruffled her cloud of brown hair into a 
hundred curling tendrils, and the sun 
burnished it to bronze. It gave her face 
an uncertain elfin quality, vastly at- 
tractive. 

“Well, you see,” she made answer, “I 
could always promise him a check for 
home missions—if he would come and 
get it.” 

“Ah!” said Jeffrey. “There is a 
rather deadly knowledge behind your 
almost overwhelming ingenuousness.” 


And now they were returning in the 
twilight, after a day in the open to- 
gether—one of the severe tests of a 
woman’s companionability. It was a 
test the resourceful woman of the world 
bore well.’ Both faces were flushed. 
To the woman real love was new. To 
the man all love was interesting, and the 
pleasure of experimenting with it never 
palled on him. 

“Let us stop some place and dine,” 
he said. 

It was dark when the automobile be- 
gan to thread the city streets. A man 
may keep his words and deeds within 
the strict limit of the conventional dur- 
ing an hour, or even two or three hours, 
with a fascinating woman; but at the 
end of a whole day with her—and of 
such a day as these two had spent, 
lunching, golfing, driving recklessly 
along deserted roads, dining at a little 
country inn—the most conventional man 
is apt to depart from the paths of dis- 
cretion. 

Jeffrey spent the return to the city in 
the making of reckless plans—plans that 
very likely would have been carried out 
but that, at the crossing of a shabby lit- 
tle street, a half square from the church 
where Jeffrey was due in a few minutes, 
the force that bends the maddest plan to 
its own purposes intervened. 

Jeffrey, now hurrying to leave Mrs. 
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Carson at home and keep his appoint- 
ment with Thorne, saw neither the 
shabby street nor the swift attempt of a 
slight figure to elude his machine. 
There was a stifled cry, and the figure 
that had almost escaped fell to the 
ground. 

“You've run over something,” gasped 
Mrs. Carson as Jeffrey brought his ma- 
chine to an abrupt halt. 

In a moment Jeffrey had the girl he 
found lying in the street in his arms, 
Nadine had sprung to the ground. 

“Hurry,” said Jeffrey, “before the 
crowd comes. Go into the parish house. 
The vestrymen are all there, and Doc- 
tor Harding is among them. Tell him 
while I carry in the girl.” 

As he entered the doorway with his 
burden, the doctor and Thorne met him. 
Mrs. Carson stood mute, watching Jef- 
frey’s whitening face. 

“It is Miss Whitney,” said Thorne. 

They laid her on a couch in the li- 
brary while the doctor examined her. 

‘She is unconscious from the fall,” he 
said at length, “but her head is only 
bruised, I think. Her ankle looks very 
much as if it were broken. We had 
better get her home, and then I can be 
sure. It is not fatal,” he reassured the 
young man; “not even serious if she is 
well cared for.” 

“She shall be cared for,” said Jeffrey 
quietly. “I will take her to my own 
home. She would get no proper care in 
the boarding house where she lives. 
Will you come with us, doctor? And 
will you telephone my sister we are com- 
ing, Rex?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Wrexford Thorne. 

“Telephone for a trained nurse, too, 
Mr. Thorne,” said the doctor. “I will 
give you the address. She should come 
at once. Is it far to your house, Jef- 
frey ?” 

“Five squares,” said Percy. 
take it slowly in the automobile.” Then 
his eye fell on Mrs. Carson. “I will 
ask Rex to take you home, Nadine,” he 
said, with forgetful use of her first 
name. ‘Good night.” 


“We can 


Nadine heard Thorne announcing to 
Mrs. Morris over the telephone Percy’s 
She waited for the 


impending arrival. 
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slowly moving automobile to turn the 
corner, and then she slipped quietly out 
of the parish house to walk the few 
squares between the church and her 
house alone. Thorne caught up with 
her before she had gone half the dis- 
tance, and, arriving at her door, asked 
if he might come in a few minutes. 

“T know you are tired, and perhaps 
upset by this accident, yet I want to 
speak to you a moment, and I will not 
stay long.” 

She assented with a sudden, direct 
look that gave him a glimpse of one 
phase of her attractiveness to men, so 
full it was of understanding. She led 
the way into a library of shaded lights 
and low chairs, with books before and 
about them that importuned one to 
pause. Crisp magazines ranged their 
gay covers at one’s elbow; and close to 
a broad couch a bowl of red roses 
caught the rose colors of rug, and wall, 
and mahogany into a vivid accented 
point. Scarlet, and gold, and ivory, and 
dull blue, books by the hundreds, lined 
the walls, and brooding over their prom- 
ise there ran the length of the hearth a 
deep-toned painting of Lauren’s “Lost 
Illusions.” 

The man took it all in as part of the 
atmosphere that surrounded the woman 
who had created it, and the artist in him 
paid instant homage to the broad and 
sumptuous culture that it signified. 
Mrs. Carson stood looking at him, ap- 
parently so simply, yet her first words 
showed the perception behind the low, 
bored tones. 

“You want to talk to me about—about 
Miss Whitney, do you not? Will you 
not sit down?” 

Thorne had not meant to talk to her 
of Miss Whitney, yet, as he looked at 
her, where she sat under one of. the 
shaded lights, the delicate, tired face 
seemed to have a promise of spiritual 
depth he had not believed possible ; and 
he suddenly found himself unable to 
speak of Jeffrey—unless she should per- 
mit it. She had, after all, given him the 
only way to approach what he wanted 
to say that could be endured by either 
of them. He found himself telling her 
the story of Laura Whitney’s narrowed 





living, with its economies and its sacri- 
fices, as one would lay an appeal before 
a benign Power. He spoke to the 
woman of unlimited means hunting for 
avenues of usefulness. 

And Nadine watched him thought- 
fully, probing into character, and, even 
as it was given her to do, gauging per- 
sonality ; then she said: 

“But she is beautiful. She is das 
ewig weibliche itself—the woman need- 
ing a home and children for fulfillment. 
Is not that the solution ?” 

Thorne paused, almost disconcerted 
by her accurate interpretation of his 
thought. Briefly he found words for 
the relation of Laura Whitney's inter- 
rupted romance, though he made no 
mention of any other name. When he 
finished, Mrs. Carson sat quietly consid- 
ering his story. She had that rarest of 
gifts—the ability to use silence with en- 
tire comprehension of its effect. 

The rector waited, and, even as he did 
so, she gravely passed over his story 
with no comment at all, and went di- 
rectly to the heart of the matter. 

“And you hope that I will follow the 
lead this accident has given and elim- 
inate myself utterly—to—shall we say 
—to give Interrupted Romance another 
chance ?” 

“It would be kind,” said Thorne. 
“You have so much.” 

The woman looked about her, and the 
ennui deepened in her face until it visi- 
bly sharpened. All the tragedy of wom- 
anhood surfeited with the things the 
world runs mad to win, and utterly de- 
nied the one thing that glorifies living 
for such a woman, lay in the delicate, 
tired face—all the folly of gaining the 
whole world at the price of soul growth 
shadowed the blue eyes. 

“T have so much! I have a wonder- 
ful mess of pottage; yes, and there is 
none of it that can compare to this girl’s 
birthright. I have nothing—nothing in 
all my life of gold and glitter than can 
pay me for what you ask me to give up 
to this girl.” 

“And what is it to give up,” said the 
rector gently; “not even love?” 

“Not even love,’ Nadine echoed. 
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“Would that also be little to give up if 
this thing you call right were in the 
way ?” 

“No love would be easy to give up; 
yet for you, yes, and for every clear- 
eyed man and woman in the world, even 
love must be given up if it is right to do 
so. Not only for the right’s sake—but 
for the love’s sake. Wrong sometimes 
kills love slowly, yet ultimately it is 
bound to kill it. This man is young, 
and the world is not full of such women 
as you. It may be that to-day he gives 
you one of the many forms of love. Yet 
you know what this means for you and 
for him. You are no woman to shut 
your eyes and say to ultimate catas- 
trophe: ‘I did not know.’ You know 
the man has honor—a little untried, but, 
in its way, adequate. It might perhaps 
go down before you; it is possible that 
you represent just that rare combination 
of allurement and intellect most tempt- 
ing to such a man; but if it did x 

She interrupted. “These things I 
know,” she said. “You need not de- 
scribe them to me. There is little loy- 
alty among men to the woman they sac- 
rifice. It comes at length, all of it, to 
grudging attention and veiled disre- 
spect. It may even be that real love 
will sacrifice itself, and not the woman 
who inspires it, and that if one becomes 
the woman sacrificed, one can believe 
that one is not the woman loved. Yet, 
so do we women need love that we are 
ready to cheat ourselves with its husks 
if only we may have it.” 

“And the man,” said the _ rector. 
“Have you thought of his needs ?” 

A ghost of a smile lightened her som- 
ber eyes. “Do you think, even eliminat- 
ing love, that I have nothing for the en- 
richment of a man’s life? It is because 
of the complexity of his needs that he 
comes to me.” 

“Yet he comes to you surreptitiously, 
hiding your place in his life, claiming 
the stimulation of friendship with you 





against his better judgment. How long 
does a real man endure the deceit such 
needs involve? Only a little while and 
then one of two things happens—he 
leaves it behind him or he deteriorates 
so that if the woman be such a woman 
as you are, she can neither endure him 
nor the alloyed love he has to offer. 
Will you see this thing happen to this 
man? Or will you—now—when you 
can be the one to renew his life and that 
of a young girl—will you make of this 
influence you have something helpful 
and gracious?” 

A long silence fell over the rosy, 
book-strewn room. .The woman stared 
unseeingly at the brooding “Lost Illu- 
sions” on the wall before her. The man 
waited. 

Presently she flung out her hand. 

“T think you know my answer,” she 
said. “There could be but one.” 

Thorne rose. 

“Yes,” he said. “But because he is 
my friend, I thank you. Will you some 
day ask some service of me?” 

“Perhaps,” she said. ‘Good night.” 

When he had gone she still sat staring 
at the picture over the hearth; sat until 
the shadow of loneliness deepened in 
all the lines of her subtle, clever face, 
and spread to the figure almost huddled 
in the big chair. The meaning of 
friendship—the vision of what love 
might be—the upbuilding strength of 
the ever-present struggle came close to 
her, importuning her for recognition. 
But she closed her eyes—to see these 
things clearly meant the remaking of 
her life, and she was not ready. 

She rose with a petulant little gesture 
that suggested possible histrionic ability, 
and moved to her desk. Her pen poised 


over her paper a moment while she 
measured probable outcomes, and then 
it traced a formal little note to the arch- 
deacon concerning the Children’s Hos- 
pital, that closed with the proffer of a 
check. 




















SF course you would not attempt 
¥ the dance yourself. It’s all 
very well for Ilma, she’s 
young; though, if it comes to 
that, if I had anything to say 
to Ilma, she shouldn't do it. A singer 
should think of her voice. Lord, my 
dear friend,” said the impresario, with 
his fat chuckle, “if a singer does not 
think of her voice before her soul, I 
wouldn’t fs 

He broke off. The woman opposite 
to him had yawned in his face; yawned 
brutally, with a noisy. sigh and a dis- 
play of teeth, white and strong as those 
of a young dog. 

The Baron De Robecq was not of- 
fended, not even taken aback. He 
paused only because he was essentially 
a man of business, and he was not go- 
ing to waste his advice upon unhearing 
ears. He turned his cigar round and 
round between his fat, white fingers 
and waited good-humoredly until the 
lady’s paroxysm had passed. Then, 
after puffing out a volume of aromatic 
smoke—Baron De Robecq’s cigars were 
of proverbial quality—he proceeded in 
precisely the same level intonation with 
his interrupted sentence: 

“IT wouldn’t give a damn for her.” 

La Marmora, who was half reclining 
upon the spare Empire sofa, half sup- 
ported by her elbow on the small table 
that divided her from the baron’s arm- 
chair, here gave her long, lithe body 
a twist that brought her face consid- 
erably nearer that of the smoker. Chin 
on her interlaced fingers, she fixed him 
for a moment through narrowed lids. 
Then she spoke with great deliberation: 

“Robecq, you may shut up about Sa- 
lome—I’m sick to death of the sound 
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of the word; I don’t care what Ilma 
does. But I know this: I’m bored— 
I’m bored,” she repeated, on a higher, 
fuller note. Even in speech, her voice 
had rich and wonderful inflections; it 
swelled now like an organ peal. “You 
haven't got Fritz’s talent; you've con- 
trived to bore me with your Salome. 
Ah!” With a sudden movement she 
flung herself back on the sofa and lay 
flat, her eyes somberly fixing the ceil- 
ing. “Do you know, my friend, that 
you have given me Salome for break- 
fast, Salome for dinner, Salome for 
supper ever since we came to Vienna? 
I have had it over the ears, and it bores 
me. Go then and talk of it to Ilma. 
She’s young.” The full lips sneered. 
“She'll take your advice, I dare say. 
As for me, I’m not sure I shall sing 
it at all.” 

Robecq hoisted himself out of the 
comfortable depth of his seat, and stood 
looking down at her philosophically. 

A short, stout man, in those middle 
years of life, wher the materialist be- 
gins to consider comfort superior to 


pleasure, he was already bald, and the 
clipped, pointed auburn beard was 
streaked with gray. To a casual ob- 


server, his somewhat heavy face might 
have seemed merely typical of an easy 
good nature and a large epicurism. But 
there were acute intelligence in the 
glance of the small, quick eyes, and a 
fine development of brow above them. 

A materialist the baron might be; 
but he was also a man of art, of pro- 
found financial and diplomatic capacity. 

His English bore curiously the im- 
press of two other tongues; its drawl- 
ing and emphatic enunciation were 
transatlantic ; 


while the roll of his gut- 

















turals and the uncertainty ‘of his con- 
sonants were German. 

“Why then, Fulvia,” he remarked, 
after a pause, “we'll give Salome a rest. 
Anyhow, as I told you yesterday, I’m 
not at all keen on your beginning the 
score till Fritz is back.” 

“What did you drag me to this hate- 
ful place for, then ?” 

“My dear friend——” 

“You know perfectly well that Vi- 
enna is no place for me. What posi- 
tion have I—an opera singer—in Vi- 





enna? Ah, the miserable city! Ah, my 
fine days in St. Petersburg!” 
“Let us understand each other, 


Fulvia. Do you want to be heard at 
Covent Garden? My Lord,” said the 
man, with a weary laugh, “did you 
not din it into my ears long enough 
that I had done nothing for you since I 
had failed to get you London?” 
“Well,” she snapped, “London’s the 
only centre for an artist. In London 
an artist is recognized; she takes rank; 
she ” 
“She is more sought after than a 
duchess, and no one inquires into her 
morals,” the other interrupted unemo- 
tionally. “Granted. You're going to 
London. But how did I manage it, my 
dear friend? The syndicate wouldn't 
have you, not at any price. There was 
some one wanted to keep you out over 
there 
“Oh, confound her! 








Don’t I know ?” 
But I got you in on Salome—the 
public will have novelty.” 

“Aye.” The singer reared her superb 
figure from its lolling attitude; and one 
hand on her hip sketched a sinuous 
step. “Let her try Salome, with her 
weight of a ton!” 

With his patient drawl, he brought 
the erratic mind back to the argument: 

“And you had to see the perform- 
ance for yourself, hadn’t you?” 

But swiftly she attacked 
flank. 

“And why did I not create the part? 
It was your business, mon cher? And 
why, since the matter is so important, 
did you allow Fritz to go to Carlsbad 
just now, when I wanted him so 


badly ?” 


him in 
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Because, if your repetitor is not 
fit for his work, the prima donna—his 
gout has to be nursed as carefully as 
your voice, my dear; have you for- 
gotten that?’ Here he_ suddenly 
paused. What was the good of ‘talking 
common sefise to such a creature? He 
began afresh in a soothing voice: 
“Every fine artist creates her own part, 
don’t forget that. I wanted you to hear 
Ilma’s reading, not to copy her.” 

Fulvia La Marmora flung herself vio- 
lently back on her sofa, thrust her fin- 
gers into her ears, and gave a_ short, 
piercing scream. 

“If you mention Ilma again, if I 
hear one word more about that skinny, 
squalling little brute—Mon Dieu, let her 
dance! That’s what she’s fit for, to 
kick the skirts in a café chantant and 
rap the tambourine. I’ve heard as good 
a song through a keyhole!” 

The prima donna rolled off the couch, 
drove her silk-stockinged feet into di- 
lapidated pink slippers, and took a rest- 
less turn across the window bow. Im- 
perturbably the man shifted his posi- 
tion to watch her. Behind the blue 
clouds of tobacco smoke his brain was 
busily working. 

“There’s not a woman on the stage 
can move like that. The Panther— 
never was better nickname! Why, she 
is Salome, Strauss’ Salome, the world’s 
Salome. If she could have Ilma’s head 
on a charger she’d dance right enough 
for it, this moment! But it must be 
this year or never. The body’s young 
enough still, but the voice? I shall be 
very much mistaken if we don’t have 
to lower the score as it is by half a 
tone.” 

La Marmora halted in her feline 
prowl, and stood staring down into the 
gay, spring-lit Ring. All at once she 
cried in an altered tone: 

“Come here, Robecq!” 

And as the man approached, she 
pointed dramatically. A carriage had 
halted before the hotel entrance. Its 
splendid horses, coroneted panels, serv- 
ants smart as only Viennese lackeys 
can be, would all have proclaimed a 
fashionable and aristocratic owner had 
not the occupants themselves conclu- 
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sively settled the point. These were a 
mother and daughter; “fine,” in the 
French sense, both; with delicate pale 
faces under their spring hats, and that 
elegant simplicity of attire which de- 
mands so expensive a modiste. The 
girl was fresh as the primroses at her 
breast, and charming in her freshness; 
but, contrasted with her mother, had 
something of the unsatisfying meager- 
ness of a sketch beside a finished paint- 
ing. 

Humoring the singer, after his fash- 
ion, the impresario bent to look. 

“Is it the hats that take your fancy?” 
he inquired, in his unctuous voice. 

“Tdiot!”’ she said. “Wait a minute; 
wait! He will be back!” 

Even as she spoke, a tall, dark man, 
as unmistakably English as the ladies 
in the carriage were of Vienna, emerged 
from the hotel, and somewhat languid- 
ly took a seat opposite to them. Before 
the carriage drew away with clatter 
and dash, Robecq’s keen glance took 
a rapid inventory of the countenance 
of him who had so much interested 
his prima donna. As refined and pale 
as the women themselves, and as high 
bred. A young man still, but worn- 
looking, tired. 

“Who is he?” asked La Marmora, in 
French this time, still with her pointed 
finger. 

Robecq shrugged his shoulders—he 
could also be French when occasion 
suited. She moved back to her sofa 
with her long restless step, dropping a 
slipper on her way. He picked it up 
and followed her with it. 

“You will catch cold,” he said, plac- 
ing it before her. 

“T want to know who it is,” she or- 
dered, kicking the slipper away ; “I want 
to know him.” 

“One can always ask the name in the 
hall,” he conceded patiently. 

“Did you see he had no eyes but 
for the mother? That woman was 
older than I am, Robecq.” Then, with 
her abrupt change of mood, she burst 
forth—and her voice had tears in it. 
“But I’m also a mother. My God, you 


would grind the heart out of me in 
this odious 


career! I am a mother, 


Robecq; I want my child, I will have 
my child, Robecq!”’ She beat the table 
with her impatient hand. “I, too, will 
have my child to drive beside me! I 
will have a carriage and a pair of chest- 
nuts, and the little one beside me in 
the Prater. She shall wear a hat with 
blue wings in it—the little one.” 

Her long, green eyes, that had an 
extraordinary luster between very black 
lashes, were now suffused. 

“T have not seen her for how.many— 
heavens, how many years?” 

He reckoned a moment. “Not since 
Lausanne—getting on for three.” 

She wailed. “Lausanne! How can 
you remind me of it? The little inno- 
cent! Monsters you are to me, you and 
Fritz! I will have her telegraphed for 
to-day, now!” 

“Now,” said Robecq, assenting with 
perfect amiability. His cigar, two- 
thirds smoked, he dropped into the 
grate, and moved to the door. “I will 
telegraph,” he said. 

“As you are going down?” she asked, 
in mellifluous tones. “Ask of the por- 
ter the name of that man.” 

As Robecgq closed the door gently, he 
laughed. 

La Marmora’s tactics were elemental. 


Baron De Robecq had two principles 
in life which had carried him from 
poverty to affluence; from obscurity to 
the utmost distinction to which a man 
of his kind could attain. ‘Never mix 
pleasure with business.” “Nothing was 
ever done in a hurry that could not 
have done better with delibera- 
tion.” 

Madame La Marmora in her eighteen 
years’ professional intercourse with 
him had been obliged to accept the 
first of these axioms, though not with- 
out a struggle. But to the second she 
could never adapt herself. 

When he returned to the sitting room 
upon the accomplishment of his errands, 
he found her raging again. The carpet 
was strewn with scarce-smoked ciga- 
rettes. She paused in the act of strik- 
ing a fresh match to turn her glare upon 
him. 

“At last! 


been 


It takes you, then, an eter- 















nity to ask a question! Did I not tell 
you I was boring myself? Did you not 
understand that ?”’ 

Ascending, her wrathful cry broke 
suddenly into hoarseness. The man 


raised his eyebrows significantly, then- 


came across the room, took the match 
from her hand, closed the cigarette box, 
and slipped it into his tail pocket. 

“Hein!” he said then in his crawling 
voice. “That was a little warning, was 
it not? Do that once on the boards, 
my dear—na! Only go on as you are 
going, smoke, excite yourself, scream, 
and you will do it. ‘Tis Robecq tells 
you so.” 

There was fear in the still furious 
glance she flung sideways at him. Her 
lip trembled. She panted and choked, 
but Robecq had not spent the years of 
his manhood in traffic with that most 
delicate of all commodities—the human 
voice and its concomitant erratic hu- 
manity—without having learned how to 
deal with his wares. Even at-the elev- 
enth hour he could avert the storm. 

“It seems,” he remarked tranquilly 
“that the man is English.”’ 

The heaving shoulder turned upon 
him became still. 

“A toff, my dear friend,” said Ro- 
becq jocularly. “In the embassy here. 
One Lord Desmond Brooke.” 

“Lord Desmond She repeated 
the name in her softest note. As by a 
miracle the suffocating tumult within 
her had subsided. 

“Brother to the Marquis of Stur- 
minster,’ Robecq proceeded, with unc- 
tion, “and son of that_tremendous old 
lady known as ‘Marcia, Marchioness.’ ” 

“It is the porter told you all that?” 
she queried. 

For the first time that day she smiled, 
Her rather square-cut lips tilted up- 
ward, and the full beauty of her face, 
somewhat hard and brooding in repose, 
became revealed as by a ray of sun- 
light. 

“No, Fulvia, no, my dear friend, I 
happened to have met Sturminster 
more than once.” His eye became rem- 
iniscent; a chuckle gently shook him. 
“IT had the honor also of bowing to 
‘Marcia, Marchioness’ once; she didn’t 
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bow to me. These cast-iron old Lon- 
don ladies unbend, most of them, to 
music, you know; but she’s an excep- 
tion.” 

The singer made a gesture as if 
brushing aside an importunate fly. 

“What's that to me? Did you ever 
meet him?” 

“No.” 

- “Robecq!” She put her head on one 
side and opened her narrow eyes wide 
upon him. Her voice was caressing. 
He smiled back at her with utter good 
humor. Such creatures had to be treat- 
ed like children. A good slap when it 
was necessary; a sweet or a toy to 
keep them quiet afterward. La Mar- 
mora had had her slap; she should 
have her sweet. 

“But I know Darcy at the embassy,” 
he conceded. 

She clapped her hands. 

“You're a darling old thing.” Then 
she ran her fingers through her hair 
reflectively, and sank contentedly back 
on the cushions of the sofa. “Very 
well! You will arrange that.” 

“A supper party?” he suggested. 

She drew her brows together. 

“A supper party? Ah, I don’t know. 
I'm not going to have it @ la bohémi- 
enne; I'm a great artist. I’m as good 
as any of the fine ladies here. Aye, 
and better! Shall I not have my daugh- 
ter with me, too? You did wire for 
Fifi? A mother ‘with her daughter! 
Come, what do you mean with your 
supper parties? Who do you take me 
torr 


“A breakfast, then? It won’t be quite 


so easy.” He rubbed his grizzled 
beard. “But one can always try. Oh, 
yes, of course, I wired for Fifi. And 


you shall drive up in the carriage with 
the chestnuts, with Miss Fifi beside you, 
in a blue-winged hat.” 

Once more gentle mirth gurgled from 
him. 

“Arrange it, then,” she said, with 
dignity. 

During their conversation he had 
been collecting, first with one foot, then 
with the other, into a neat little pile, 
the cigarettes scattered on the floor. 
This he now ground under his heel, 
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which execution being accomplished, he 
went over to the open grand piano and 
closed it. Then, with the same delib- 
eration he took possession of the score 
of the opera, “Salome,” which was ly- 
ing face downward on the stool. 

“It is arranged.” He repeated her 
words. “We shall have a pleasant so- 
cial time in Vienna, and leave Salome 
until Fritz returns,” 


CHAPTER II. 


Except for one brief spell of emanci- 
pation, some three years ago, at Lau- 
sanne, Virginia Lovinska, whom her 
mother nicknamed Fifi, had known no 
taste of social life since her remote 
childhood. For many years she had 
been at school. Singular memories 
awoke within her as she followed her 
mother into the restaurant on the way to 
the baron’s breakfast. The very at- 
mosphere of the place, the smell of 
cigars, food, and flowers, of wine and 
coffee, recalled scenes of those early 
Paris days before Fritz, the herr re- 
petitor, had entered upon her life with 
his stern solicitude. Fifi never volun- 
tarily admitted an unkind thought, but 
she could not altogether feel sorry for 
the gout that kept Fritz a prisoner 
away from them. 

Yet, reminiscent of those wilder pre- 
Fritzian times as this morning’s experi- 
ence seemed, the girl was conscious of 
a difference; not only in her mother, 
but in her mother’s guests; even in the 
baron’s manners. She realized that she 
had become the daughter of a person- 
age; that this exquisitely attired, rather 
languid and low-voiced being, would 
not to-day tear off her hat and thrust 
the flowers from the table decoration 
into her hair; that she would not sing 
the items of the menu'card in a high 
recitative to an admiring, applauding 
circle; that neither of the two grand 
English gentlemen would call her 
“adorable,” or “goddess,” would clink 
glasses with her, or hold her hands 
across the table; that Robecq—yet so 
much the same Robecq as ever—would 
not puff cigar smoke into their faces 
or take the almonds from her mother’s 


very fingers as roughly as if she were 
a disobedient child. 

To-day all was, indeed, very differ- 
ent. All was decorous to dullness ; hard- 
ly a word spoken above its fellow, 
hardly even a laugh. Yet there was 
something in the air of the place that 
seemed to get intoxicatingly into Fifi’s 
blood. Perhaps it was the air of Vi- 
enna itself; the sunshine, the spring 
flowers. She was not given to analysis, 
but she knew herself singularly happy 
that morning. During the whole of the 
baron’s entertainment, the only ap- 
proach to excitement was provided by 
herself ; she was awkward, and terribly 
the schoolgirl. 

The baron sat on one side of her; 
on the other, Mr. Darcy—one of the 
grand gentlemen; the second sat oppo- 
site to her, next her mother. In spite 
of his enviable post, the girl thought 
him languid almost to discourtesy. At 
first, indeed, she was not disposed to 
think him worth her notice. She saw 
gray streaks in the wave of crisp black 
hair that dominated his forehead; and 
in the insolence of her youth she 
dubbed him old. He looked so tired, 
too, and so white; and when her mother 
addressed him, it seemed such an effort 
for him to answer that it exasperated 
her girlish vigor. 

But presently she realized that each 
time she raised her eyes it was to find 
his glance upon her; not with the ca- 
ressing kindness with which the baron’s 
gaze so often met hers, or with the bold 
curiosity which yonder smart officers 
had displayed when she passed them 
just now in her mother’s wake. These 
eyes of Lord Desmond had a deep, 
thoughtful searching in them; and they 
were wonderfully, unexpectedly blue 
between very black lashes. 

Fifi began to crumble her bread. 

Mr. Darcy asked her a question; the 
kind of question which the budding 
diplomat who finds himself relegated 
to a schoolgirl would condescend to 
put, merely in order not to partake of 
his meal in utter silence. 

“Do you know Vienna well?” 

She said she did. And then she said 
she didn’t. Then she shook her head, 














and blushed, and laughed at her own 
stupidity; and caught the deep look 
fixed upon her from across the table; 
and, stretching out her hand in vague 
confusion for her glass, knocked it over. 
It was quite full—she did not like wine 
and was too timid to ask for water—the 
contents ran across the table. 

She glanced in terror at her mother, 
and blushed to agony. It was then 
Lord Desmond bent over, and spoke to 
her for the first time. 

“A libation to the gods—for luck!” 
he said, and smiled—also for the first 
time. 

The smile lit up-his pale face with an 
indescribable pleasantness. Fifi, who 
had felt miserable to tears under a sin- 
gle dagger glance of her mother’s, had 
a sudden sense of comfort and support, 
which all the baron’s purring assur- 
ances failed to produce. La Marmora 
was now smiling, too. 

“Don’t worry, ma Fifi,” she said ten- 


derly. ‘“As Lord Desmond says, it is 
luck.” She turned to the pale man. 
“One must make allowances for a 


schoolgirl.” 

When she had swallowed her coffee, 
Madame La Marmora declared that she 
had a thousand engagements and must 
depart with her petite. 

“We promised the Grafin, did we not, 
darling ?” 

Fifi stared. She had heard of no 
Grafin. But Robecq created a useful 
diversion by pleading unctuously for 
more of the ladies’ company. 

La Marmora had quite the right tone 
of distinguished amiability as she re- 
fused. She was enjoying her role of 
grande dame. 

“But it is not good-by! Au revoir, 
I hope.” She turned to Robecq, while 
her hand lingered in the Englishman’s 
loose clasp. “Perhaps,” she said con- 
descendingly,. “you will bring your 
friends to dine with me one night be- 
fore we leave.” 

Mr. Darcy, much injured that he had 
received so little attention from the 
handsome singer, forgot his manners in 
an abrupt disclaimer. He was very 


sorry, he was engaged every evening 
far ahead. 
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“Thanks,” Lord Desmond said slow- 
ly, in his turn. “Yes, I should like to 


_come.” 


There was a lightning triumph under 
La Marmora’s heavy lids. But she 
maintained her dignity; dropped the 
chill fingers with a little friendly pres- 
sure; and with the true aristocratic 
indifference of tone ordered the im- 
presario to “arrange that, my good 
baron. Thursday or Friday, to Lord 
Desmond’s choice.” 

Fifi's heart had a strange flutter as 
they moved to the door; even as Lord 
Desmond had accepted, again he had 
looked at her. 


“IT say, Brooke,” said Mr. Darcy, 
turning a sulky pink face upon his 
companion after they had paced the 
Kartner Strasse some time in silence. 
You’re bowled over pretty quick, 
aren’t you? I think I’d rather see her 
from a box myself.” 

“Oh, really?” commented the secre- 
tary of legation. 

“As for me, of course,” grumbled the 
attaché, full of his recently acquired 
local savoir-faire. “I only came to-day 
to oblige old Robecq, who ‘isn’t a bad 
sort; but—once is enough, thank you. 
I don’t want to be mixed up with that 
kind of people. It is all very fine in 
London. But in Vienna, my dear fel- 
low !” 

“Oh, damn Vienna!” said Desmond 
Brooke unexpectedly, but without an in- 
flection in his weary voice. “Don't | 
know Vienna? Oh, Lord, don’t I know 
it, all these years?” 


oe 


CHAPTER III. 


Although no man is a hero to his 
valet, it is quite possible for a woman 
to be heroine to her maid. To Eliza, 
cross-grained, ugly, shrewish Eliza, who 
knew every secret of her mistress’ 
beauty, every twist of her character, 
La Marmora had remained, after six- 
teen years’ experience, something to be 
worshiped with a doglike devotion, to 
be humored and borne with in maternal 
patience. 

La Marmora, true to her type, apart 
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from some certain inevitable and par- 
donable explosions, was affable to her 
servants. ‘My good Eliza,” ‘““My old 
Eliza” would trip affectionately off her 
tongue in connection with her orders. 
In moments of depression she had wept 
against her shoulder: ‘There is but thee 
to love me in the world.” A truer state- 
ment perhaps than many that the singer 
was wont to make, though it would have 
been the last she herself could have 
believed. 

And if she was the only person in 
the world to love her mistress unre- 
servedly, it seemed as if this strange 
love of Eliza’s had turned all her other 
feelings in the direction of hate. She 
hated Robecq because of the contemptu- 
ous clearsightedness which underlay all 
his dealings with the singer. She hated 
the fluctuating household, because of 
its comments and sneers, its discoveries 
and its inventions. She had always 
hated Virginia; hated her as a child, 
in her jealousy of those spasmodic ma- 
ternal outbursts ; hated her worse in her 
blooming girlhood for its contrast with 
the beauty of La Marmora which she, 
better than any one, knew was on the 
wane. But, above every one she hated 
Fritz; and, while she hated, she feared 
him. Fear is a passion which gives 
an edge to all the other passions, and 
incomparably heightens their object. 

On the evening of the Friday when 
Madame La Marmora expected Lord 
Desmond to dinner, Eliza had some try- 
ing hours. Ten times her mistress 
changed her mind with regard to her 
dress. She did not want to make her- 
self too beautiful; nor yet too dowdy; 
nor, heavens, an eccentricity ! 

She sat before the mirror, her won- 
derful hair unbound, drumming on the 
table and biting her lip. Mutely the 
maid laid each rejected garment on the 
bed. 

“What does madame say to her toilet 
—Revel—the black crape?” 

“My black! So that I may look like 
a mute?” 

But Eliza saw in her lady’s eye that 
the suggestion had struck a sympathetic 
chord; and, in her incomparable way, 
was proceeding silently to carry it out, 


when a knock at the outer door sum- 
moned her in another direction. 

“What is it now?” screamed the Pan- 
ther. 

“It is a letter, madame.” 

“A letter! Bring it here!” 

Madame had turned white. “The 
creature! He is not coming!’’ All day 
the dread of this had haunted her. “But 
give it, then!’ She snatched the missive 
and drew a quick breath. “Ah! It is 
only Robecq. What does he want now? 
The imbecile!” 

What Robecq wanted was set forth 
in four lines. He deplored that he was 
unable to secure a fourth to dinner that 
night to his dear friend’s order; and 
advised that Miss Fifi should be sum- 
moned to dine down, after all—three 
being an awkward number. He was 
devotedly hers, Jean De Robecq. 

“Ah, the imbecile!” said La Mar- 
mora again; but she said it lightly. 

Compared to the calamity she had 
dreaded, this was a small contretemps. 
She had not wanted to have Fifi, ‘‘on the 
top of her,” that night. No reasonable 
people were ever at ease with a long- 
legged schoolgirl, all ears and eyes and 
blushes, playing nonconductor to the 
most interesting conversation. 3ut 
three, that was true, was an awkward 
number; and Fifi’s presence was better 
than a Robecq perpetually cutting in, 
with his dominating drawl, his fund of 
anecdote, his fat chuckle. He should 
occupy himself with Fifi—so be it— 
since he had failed in so simple a task. 

She could not do without him, or she 
would remorselessly have revoked her 
invitation. It was part of her pro- 
gram to sing a little in the evening, 
and Robecq must accompany her. After 
Fritz—a long way after—there was 
only one who could do this for her, 
and it was Robecq. 

“Eliza!” 

“Madame ?” 

“Tell Fifi to come here—quick! But 
quick !” 


“Ah!” cried La Marmora, as Eliza 
returned at last, pushing her mistress’ 
daughter before her into the room with 
much the same spiteful hand that had 
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boxed and shaken in bygone days. “Ah, 
mademoiselle, you keep me waiting!” 

The mother broke off, stared, and 
added, in an altered voice: 

“What is this? You have been cry- 
ing?” 

The sobs struggling in Fifi’s throat 
prevented her reply. But the mother 


had seen swollen features, reddened 
eyelids. The clouds rolled away from 
her face. 

“Well! You are to dine down, after 


all. See now what a monster you have 
made of yourself! Does one cry be- 
cause one is not yet in society? Come, 
dress, dress! Your white chiffon and 
green sash. Fly! Get a chambermaid 
to help you.” 

She turned, radiant once more, to her 
mirror, as the door closed upon Fifi’s 
exit. 

The girl halted a minute in the pas- 
sage to try and control the fresh rush 
of tears. Fate was playing her one 
trick after another; she was to come 
down,.to be at the dinner, after all, 
and she had made a fright of herself 
for those blue eyes to see. She could 
not master the sob that rose in her 
throat. 

“Listen to her,” said the singer blithe- 
ly. “She is crying again, | declare!” 

Eliza had a sympathetic grin. She 
knew why her mistress was pleased; 
was she not herself pleased for the same 
reason ? 

“Yes,” said La 
wear the black crape 
alds, just the emeralds.” 


Marmora, “I shall 
and the emer- 





Lord Desmond had entered the room 
but a few seconds before Fifi. In fact 
she had waited, with beating heart, at a 
corner of the passage, to watch him, 
tall, pale, fatigued, pass slowly in after 
the waiter. 

She was not witness, therefore, of 
his first look round the room and of 
the blankness that succeeded its search- 
ing; of the almost insulting indiffer- 
ence—if anything so negative as his 
manner could be called insulting—with 
which he responded to his hostess’ 
greetings. But what she did see was 
the swift lighting up of those blue eyes 





upon her entrance. Her own had found 
his, unerringly, from the threshold. It 
was but a momentary flash between 
them, for as swiftly his eyelids had 
dropped. 

But, to Fifi, grown woman in all her 
childish ignorance, it was as sudden 
light, sudden warmth, sudden intoxica- 
tion. 

“Miss Fifi!” came the baron’s bland 
voice at her ear. “I’m de-lighted to see 
you down.” 

His eyes were saying something else 
—something that had kinship with what 
Desmond’s had said; that remote kin- 
ship which the glow of a coal fire may 
have with the flame of sunrise. 

“But you are wonderful, child,” he 
added, under his voice. 

She caught the words, unresentful of 
the familiarity—was he not, from all 
time, a kind of old uncle ?—unmindful 
of the something new and distinctly 
non-avuncular, which had crept into 
his mien. 

She felt a new Fifi to-night; miles 
distant from the schoolgirl that had 
flung herself with such inner vows of 
devotion into her mother’s arms only 
ten days ago. -She had thought, then, 
that if fate allowed her to be a daugh- 
ter she would ask no more. Now her 
whole being demanded something else, 
as with great cries and a turmoil of 
restlessness. What? She wds too much 
of a child, too undeveloped in her wom- 
anhood, to know how to formulate it 
even to herself; but for another such 
look from those blue eyes she felt that 
she would have faced all the maternal 
angers. It was not that she loved less, 
trusted less the beautiful, the wonder- 
ful being whose daughter it was her 
privilege to be, but that a feeling, deep- 
er and more overpowering, was sweep- 
ing in upon her life. 

If she was new to herself, she seemed 
also to present a new aspect to the 
singer. More than once during the 
course of that evening, La Marmora’s 
regard fixed itself upon her daughter, 
not with the panther flash, that meant 
after all but the passing of an animal 
emotion, but with the brooding look 
that boded infinitely more mischief. It 
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was a look that weighed, and pondered, 
and decided. It had in it something far 
beyond anger. Jealousy, the love-killer, 
lurked there. 

Yet it but lurked. In the denseness 
of a magnificent egoism, it was yet im- 
personal; jealousy of maturity for 
youth; of the painted face for the 
matchless bloom of spring; of the sor- 
didly experienced for this ignorance, 
this innocence, this virginality. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In spite of the provided fourth, it 
was, after all, Robecq who dominated 
the conversation during the meal. The 
singer, unsure of her ground, and cau- 
tious in her set purpose, was picking 
her steps, as it were; she kept her voice 
to an undertone and _ spoke little; 
adopted a weary air, almost as if in 
imitation of that of her guest. But 
through her narrowed lids those long 
lustrous green eyes flung long, slow 
looks upon Lord Desmond. 

Through his drawling, desultory talk, 
the impresario surveyed her with feel- 
ings that began in amusement and ended 
in uneasiness. To see the Panther re- 
gard her prey, all her claws in, all purr 
and sleekness and sinuosity—that was 
amusing. But behind these feline 
graces his discerning and experienced 
gaze was aware of the steel of the mus- 
cles, the sharpness of the indrawn claws, 
the set and terrible determination. 

Any prima donna who respects her- 
self must have her established ad- 
mirers; it is a mecessary stimulus to 
her art, and a wholesome, if she is care- 
ful to put her voice first among her 
cares. La Marmora had had a many- 
colored, polygot collection, but she had 
never taken any of them with serious- 
ness, since an episode with a poor 
young Pole, with the exception of one 
stormy experience with a Russian grand 
duke. 

The impresario believed that she had 
had her lesson; that she had learned 
the incompatibility of ambition and /a 
grande passion; that the folly would 
never be repeated. He had, therefore, 


encouraged what he believed to be a 


mere useful relaxation for the sullen 
woman who was boring herself. Gayly, 
indeed, had he facilitated the necessary 
introduction, believing that Salome 
would reap the benefit of renewed zest 


for life. A Salome who was boring 
herself! He had shuddered at the 
thought. 


But to-night, as has been said, he 
was growing uneasy. The development 
of that sudden fancy, born of a chance 
glance out of a hotel window, threat- 
ened to become dangerous. ‘He told 
himself that he ought to have known 
better the creature he had dealt with 
so long; to have known the incredible 
extravagances of which, with youth 
slipping from them, such women as 
Fulvia were capable; to have known 
that one whose heart had been as a 
dried fig all her life may be seized with 
a passion as devastating as a prairie 
fire—horrible Nemesis of the love she 
has blasphemed. 

And this was the crucial year of La 
Marmora’s career. By Salome she 
would stand or fall in London. And 
with her his own credit. London was 
yet unconquered by him, and La Mar- 
mora was his conquering army. 

“T have made a mistake and I shall 
have to steer precious carefully,” he 
was thinking. “Yes, precious carefully! 
I shall have to deal with her precious 
carefully. Humor her—humor her, at 
least until Fritz returns, Fritz, the Pan- 
ther tamer.” 

Then his furtive glance wandered to 
the young crowned head on the other 
side of him—the divine young head 
that seemed to be encircled with a halo 
of radiance and beauty. Here was an- 
other complication. But it was a com- 
plication that he could not regret; nay, 
it was one which every moment made 
him more anxious to solve for him- 
self, and that in a manner so agreeable 
that even his strong head reeled a little 
as he pondered on it. 

The dinner was served in the prima 
donna’s sitting room, at a small round 
table. The lights overhanging it were 
discreetly shaded. The room itself was 
unusually pretty and artistic for a ho- 
tel, Empire in style, with white pan- 
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eled walls picked out delicately in gold. 
There was a set of furniture, genuine 
“of the period,” upholstered in dim 
green; the chairs had lions’ heads and 
bosses of ormulu. 

It was all a little too simple for La 
Marmora’s taste. But, on hearing that 
the apartment was generally reserved 
for princely guests, she had decided that 
no other would suit her. She had, how- 
ever, to-night, determined to make up 
for what she considered its shortcom- 
ings by an extravagance of flowers. 

“T will have flowers—flowers every- 
where, Robecq,’ she commanded. 
“What’s that you say? Lily of the val- 
ley? No! Give me carnations—the 
deep carmine sort. And roses, red ones, 
Robecq. Roses everywhere!” 

Roses therefore glowed in every cor- 
ner; sheaves of them; superb roses, 
long-stalked, velvet-petaled, fire-heart- 
ed, mirrored themselves on the mantel- 
shelf, on the tables. Carnations warred 
with them in spicier breath and ruddier 
flame. A bowl in the centre of the din- 
ing table was filled with specimen blos- 
soms of that rose the crimson of which 
is so deep as to be nearly black; the 
scent of which is so unutterably sweet 
as to be almost beyond the compass of 
sense. 

ba Marmora, in her emeralds and her 
black dress, might have seemed of 
beauty wonderful enough against a 
background so subtly contrived to set 
it off, to turn any man’s head. But the 
two who sat with her to-night were sin- 
gularly proof. Robecq had read her 
through long ago, and found the page 
scarce worth the perusal. Lord Des- 
mond had had one measuring glance 
for her, as she sat down beside him. 

She had bent for a moment to inhale 
the soul of a rose, and over it their 
eyes had met. Paling under the ex- 
quisite artifice of her bloom, she had 
fixed him, her nostrils fluttering, her 
breast heaving. He had looked away 
from her, without a flicker of expres- 
sion on his face. After that, he had 
not raised his eyes higher than her 
hand when forced to address her—but 
mostly he had looked at his plate. 

Toward the end of the meal the im- 


presario and his prima donna drifted 
into a private discussion which threat- 
ened to shake the lady out of her as- 
sumed aristocracy of repose. Roused 
from her languorous absorption, she 
rolled an eye, lively with anger, oblivi- 
ous of her guest. 

It was then Lord Desmond turned 
at last toward Fifi. She had sat, most 
of the time, in a whirl of excitement, 
mute, scarce conscious of what was go- 
ing on about her, of anything but the 
one presence. Absently she was play- 
ing with a: flower that lay loose before 
her plate. 

As the deep glance sought her, con- 
fusion overcame her; and to conceal it 
she pretended in her turn to be ab- 
sorbed in inhaling the scent. 

“Don’t!” said Lord Desmond, in a 
low voice. 

She turned a startled, wide-eyed gaze 
upon him. “Those roses are abomina- 
ble,” he went on. “Keep to the lily 
of the valley!” 

Again she questioned, with those ap- 
pealing eyes. 

“The white and green lily of the val- 
ley,” went on the man, speaking quick 
and low, “with its sharp, fresh scent 
—its clean scent—instead of all this 
heavy, horrible sweetness. Keep to the 
lily of the valley.” 

“But I haven’t any!” her voice rang 
out, 

Both her mother and Robecq stopped 
in their wrangle to look at her. And 
Lord Desmond said no more. His eyes 
went back to his plate. 

At dessert the girl mustered courage 
to speak to the Englishman on her own 
account, 

“Do you like emeralds ?” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

He gave her his attention so quickly 
that she felt her silly shyness rushing 
upon her again; to cover it she grew 
bold. 

“The emeralds of my mamma—TI like 
them best of all her jewels—it was my 
papa gave them to her.” 

No sooner had she said the words 
than in some inexplicable way she had 
a sense of having committed an enor- 
mity. 
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Lord Desmond had not as much as 
shifted his gaze to glance at the green 
fire that lapped La Marmora’s columned 
throat. 

Robecq’s fingers were in his beard. 

“Don’t you think we’ve had enough 
food?” said the singer, rising abruptly. 
“Lord Desmond”—her voice sank from 
its harsh vibration to the undertone 
that the baron called her purr—‘‘I will 
perhaps sing you a little song by and 
by. Sit on the sofa, here, with your 
cigarette, and tell me what I shall sing.” 

Royalty reverses all the .usual social 
rules, invites itself to other people’s 
houses, chooses the guests it will meet 
there. The kings and queens of art 
confer their favors much in the same 
way. It is the last solecism to ask them 
for what it is etiquette to press the 
dilettante to give. So La Marmora 
regally proposed to sing. No million- 
aire could have bought the grace of her ; 
indeed, it was hardly hers to give, and 
she shot defiance at her manager even 
as she spoke. 

“Not for an hour at least,” was the 
latter’s only comment, and dryly enough 
given. 

“If I refuse,” he thought, “she will 
make me a scene afterward, and scream 
—anything is better than that she 
should scream.” 

He had a certain rueful, yet humor- 
ous revenge in observing the extreme 
moderation of Lord Desmond’s grati- 
tude. 

“She will do nothing with him,” he 
said to himself. “Poor Fulvia!” 

But she had to be humored. And so, 
to humor her, he took the not disagree- 
able course of drawing Fifi with him 
to the piano, and making her help him 
in his selection of songs for the occa- 
sion. 

“Something that won’t try mamma’s 
voice, after those peaches, eh, Fifi? 
Something soothing and cradley.” 

He sat on the piano stool, and ran 
his stubby fingers over the keys with 
a touch as soft as velvet. 

“No, Robecq, no!” cried the prima 
donna roundly, from the sofa. 

She was tingling to her finger tips 
with impatience. What! For an hour 


and a half she had looked her loveliest 
and longest, smiled her sweetest, spo- 
ken her most dulcet! And this stock 
sat, twisting his cigarette between his 
pale fingers, with never a glance, scarce 
even a monosyllable! He had moved 
away from her, too, as she moved to- 
ward him, to the very limit of the sofa. 

Englishmen! Englishmen were dense, 
not like your Spaniard, your Pole, or 
your Frenchman, who in a look find a 
whole speech, in an intonation an 
avowal, in a sigh a surrender. 

One had to put the dots on the i’s 
with Englishmen, she told herself. 

“No, Robecq, not that mawkish 
thing. I'll have—I'll have that song of 
Hahn’s!” She rose as she spoke and 
swept across the parquet floor. 

The manager’s eyebrows went up, 
wrinkling into his forehead. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“With the high A!” he murmured. 

3ut he knew that swish of drapery. 
It was the Panther lashing her tail. He 
allowed her, resignedly, to look for the 
piece. She scattered music like au- 
tumn leaves before she placed it on the 
desk. 

Meanwhile, his fingers ran on with 
the Wiegenlied. 

“Stop it,” she said, between her teeth. 
“I’m not maternal to-night!” 

Virginia caught the words; all the 
blood from her wounded heart seemed 
to rush to her face. 

“Go to bed,” continued the mother. 
She tried to give the order a tone of 
gay solicitude. “Little girls must have 
their beauty sleep.” 

“Not at all,” drawled Robecq. “Miss 
Fifi is going to stop and listen to mam- 
ma’s singing.” 

He flung open the first page of the 
song as he spoke, and struck a chord. 
It was not the prescribed hour yet; but 
in this wild-beast mood, the poor man 
could only repeat to himself: “The 
Panther must be humored.” 

Fifi went over to the farthest corner 
of the room, and sat on a high chair, in 
the shade of the curtain, looking out un- 
seeingly into the street and fighting 
back her tears. 

La Marmora turned her back on the 
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piano, and fixed her gaze upon Lord 
Desmond. He had never heard her 
sing before, and she was going to sing 
to him, to him alone as never she had 
sung for fame or money. 

The first liquid notes rang out. After 
a second or two the man dropped his 
cigarette, and shaded his face with his 
hand. The singer’s heart rioted in tri- 
umph; its pulsation beat into the pas- 
sionate ecstasy of the melody. 

Little did she guess that, under the 
penthouse of those lax fingers, his deep, 
tired eyes were seeking the young fig- 
ure in the window; that he was dream- 
ing only of her, so white and green 
and fresh against roses and carnations. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Robecq,” said the prima donna, in 
her most strident tone, “you never did 
anything more idiotic than when you 
sent for that long-legged child to join 
us. Here! Here! Why, she makes 
me blush ten times a day. She was 
frankly impossible, last night. Pack her 
back! It’s not right to interfere with 
her studies, anyhow. Without Fritz 
knowing, too. He'll be furious. How 
am I to get up Salome if Fritz is furi- 
ous ?” 

The baron, with his round legs slight- 
ly apart, stood gazing down at the 
speaker. Fulvia was in elaborate spring 
toilet; and though she could not keep 
the vibrating harshness from her voice, 
she was holding herself well under 
control, But her eyes glittered between 
the long lids and her hand moved rest- 
lessly among the odds and ends of the 
table beside her. 

He passed his fingers along his beard 
and pursed his lips; then he very de- 
liberately sat down. Through the open 
window the hum of the joyous after- 
noon hour on the Ring rose through 
the spring air, and little gusts of wind 
stirred the heavy flower-filled atmos- 
phere of the room. 

“So,” said Robecq, as he sat down, 
“that’s why you sent for me in such a 
hurry? You’ve had enough of Miss 
Fifi already !” 

Fulvia rolled her beautiful dyed head 

re) 





impatiently on the cushioned top of her 
chair. With her curious animal in- 
stinct she scented opposition. But she 
did not want to make a scene; she was 
going to drive in the Prater, and she 
wanted to look her best. 

“I’ve told Eliza to get her trunks 
ready,” she answered briefly, “and 
you're to find a chaperon for her, and 
she’s to take the night train. I’ve wired 
to Madame Aubert.” 

Again Robecq pondered, his thick fin- 
gers on his beard. He had expected 
his. She was not the woman to sub- 
mit long to the proximity of blooming 
girlhood, even had no Lord Desmond 
been within her horizon. 

The sudden desire to play grande 
dame, and the devoted mother at one 
and the same time was bound to go the 
way of all her emotional impulses, once 
she discovered that her child’s April 
had ripened into May, and that she 
was no longer a perfect foil, but a pos- 
sible standard of undesirable com- 
parison. 

He had anticipated this ; what he had 
not anticipated was that her jealous 
vanity should be so soon on the alert; 
he had placed more reliance on her im- 
measurable conceit. 

Poor child! So, she had made her 
mother blush? Well, although he 
doubted whether the mother had ever 
possessed the grace of blushing, it was 
possible and even a little human for the 
Panther to feel that such innocence 
would be better kept apart from her 
present plans. 

In his deliberate way he thrashed out 
each proposition in turn before speak- 
ing; and decided that all these reasons 
work ] equal 
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were at with almost 
strength, 

He shook his head mentally over the 
shortsighted policy of the woman in 
her sudden violent attraction. She 
might sweep a boy off his feet, but 
itl like this fastidious roué! 
s tired already of stalk- 


with a man 
The Panther wa 


ing her prey; she wanted to spring— 
after three days’ acquaintance! She 
would spring—and miss—and_ then 
“What of Salome?” If Fifi’s prox- 


imity should delay the spring, it was 
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another reason for not allowing her to 
depart. 

“T don’t think,” the slow, treacly 
voice announced at last, “that we can 
let Eliza go on with the packing.” 

“How?” snarled the lady, with quick 
stiffening of her back. Her eyes flashed. 
She sat up suddenly. “Understand me, 
Robecq. We're going to England next 
week, aren’t we?” 

“Are we? You told me yesterday 
that nothing would induce you to go 
back to England till the last possible 
moment.” 

“T’ve changed my mind.” She strug- 
gled to speak quietly. “Let us be rea- 
sonable! Must I not be in England, to 
be settled and rested before the re- 
hearsals begin? I want a house of my 
own over there. A house where I can 
receive; I am sick of hotels. We are 
going next week.” 

“Well, I’ve no objection—no very 
great objection to next week—only it 
would have been better to wait for 
Fritz here. But if you give me a good 
reason—a real reason for this hurry 
why 4 

His cynical, small eyes were upon 
her. A moment her own glance wa- 
vered from them; then, with a jerk, 
she faced him; staring, speaking with 
a brutal frankness: 

“Lord Desmond is going to London 
Monday on leave—didn’t you hear him 
say so last night?” 

“No, my dear,” said the manager im- 
perturbably. “If I had heard that | 
should not have asked. Well, I repeat 
I have no objection. Miss Fifi will help 
you nicely to settle into the London 
house.” 

“T won't take her to England ; I won't, 
and that’s all about it. Have I not told 
you she’s got to go back to school?” 

“T think Miss Fifi has done with 
school.” 

“Robecq!” she warned. It was al- 
most a growl in the throat. 

“My dear friend, be reasonable,” he 
pursued, in his steady way. “She is 
too old for school—much too old.” 

“Seventeen—eighteen,” she panted. 
“How dare you?” 

“We'll call it eighteen, if you like. 








Eighteen’s a very good age for a young 
woman—like Miss Fifi—to be married.” 

She sprang up. “Robecq!’ She be- 
gan on a scream of fury. 

He raised his fat forefinger warn- 
ingly for a moment or two, and then 
gently tapped his throat. 

“You'll do that once too often, my 
dear,” he said. “I’ve told you so be- 
fore.” 

The effervescence of her wrath van- 
ished as suddenly as bubbles of boiling 
milk on the immersion of the spoon. 
She sat down again. 

“Robecq, you are a brute.” It was 
plaintively, almost tearfully, uttered. 

He laid his hands on his knees and 
leaned over to her. 

“Don’t you think it would be rather 
a good thing—for everybody—if Miss 
Fifi were married?” 

He paused to let the idea sink in. He 
saw her hesitate upon it. Doubt suc- 
ceeded anger. 

“If your maternal anxiety were com- 
pletely satisfied”—there was a faintly 
sarcastic twinkle in his eye, but his voice 
retained its businesslike inflection—"‘if 
you knew her husband to be a kind man, 
a safe man, a very well-to-do man, 
wouldn’t it be the very best way, 
wouldn't it relieve you of some responsi- 
bility, remove some possible future 
complication? You can’t much longer 
keep a fine, well-grown young woman 
in those short skirts and baby blouses 
without making yourself supremely 
ridiculous. And if you sent her back 
to school, it will get about, my dear, 
and it won’t make the world think you 
any younger or any nicer.” 

The singer’s foot began to tap; her 
color was fluctuating. 

“And this rich man, this safe man, 
this kind man, this paragon—where are 
you going to find him for me?” 

“He is found,” said the impresario 
quietly. 

She stared at him. Then as his 
meaning dawned upon her she broke 
into laughter—the coarse, taunting 
laugh of the child of the gutter. 

“You! You, my poor old Robecq! 
You?” 

In the very middle of her laughter 
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her vanity cried out. The Maypole! 
To succeed where she, conquering 
Fulvia, had failed! A moment she 
looked at him as if she could have 
stabbed him. 

“You are mad. You, and that child! 
And the other two? What of them?” 

The prosperous ruddiness on _ the 
baron’s plump cheek deepened to pur- 
ple. It was the only sign of annoyance 
that he permitted himself to show. 

“You would naturally feel uneasi- 
ness on the subject of any illegality,” 
he remarked, with a kind of genial sar- 
casm. “But you may put your mind 
at rest. As an American citizen, both 
my divorces have been most strictly 
conducted according to every formality 
required by the law. And I have, in 
either case, I am glad to say, nothing 
to reproach myself with. Besides which 
my first dear wife, I regret to say, 
passed away last autumn. She never 
was very strong.” 

He broke off: she was not listening. 
With knitted brows, La Marmora, 
whose anger had cooled once more as 
suddenly as it had waxed hot, was re- 
volving in her crude mind the value to 
herself of the extraordinary proposi- 
tion. The long-legged girl, with her 
insolent youth, out of her way. A hold 
for life upon the rich and powerful man 
before her. 

Suddenly she rose and laid her hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Ah, but there’s Fritz.” 

He wheeled on his chair to fling a 
searching look at her. 

“Fritz? What has he got to say to 
it?” 

“He’s always interfering,” she said, 
in a strangled whisper. ‘Robecq, you 
will have to be quick, quick, before 
Fritz comes back.” 

She took a stride toward the door, 
as if hurrying to immediate action. He 
caught her back by the skirt. 

“Now, loox here, Fulvia.”” He rose 
as he spoke—a tone of mastery, for- 
eign to his persuasive accents, rang in 
his voice. “I'll manage this my own 
way, do you hear? For one thing, I 


won't have the child hurried; and, if 
Fritz interferes I'll deal with Fritz.” 


His eye was still upon her. There 
was a hint of fear of him also in her 
glance, as she shifted it uneasily from 
his scrutiny. 

“At least,” she said sullenly, “permit 
me to stop packing Fifi’s things.” 

“Certainly,” he conceded, all urban- 
ity again. ‘And if you’ve nothing bet- 
ter to do this afternoon, my dear, you 
might get your daughter some long 
clothes.” He laughed gently. ‘Some 
garments to suit a charming young lady 
of nearly”—he paused—‘“twenty-one.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


In the artistic circles of London, 
where everything connected with the 
new Salome, with the great Marmora 
who was at last to be heard there, was 
a matter for eager discussion, the ques- 
tion of her alleged latest admirer be- 
came current talk. 

“Was there not a grand duke on the 
tapis? That was an old story! The 
last is Lord Desmond Brooke. Haven't 
you heard?” 

Then, sporadically, like measles, the 
gossip was all over the town. 

Sir Joseph Warren-Smith, for in- 
stance, heard it at the Conservative. 
When “Marcia Marchioness’’—as the 
great dowager, the mother-in-law of 
this distinguished person, was irrever- 
ently dubbed—sent a note round to her 
dear Mr. Vere Hamilton, in Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, begging him to call 
in the evening, for there was a matter 
upon which she urgently needed his 
valued assistance, he was already suf- 
ficiently in possession of the facts to 
guess what the matter was. 

On his way to Lowndes Square he 
beheld approaching the plump, well- 
groomed, porcine figure and face of his 
familiar acquaintance, Mr. Philip Scott, 
the admired musical critic and dilet- 
tante. The latter stopped and wagged 
his tight-gloved hand in flapping greet- 
ing. 

“How do, Verie? Gay as ever, eh? 
A rendezvous, I’ll wager, by your haste. 
Oh, you dog!” 

This was Mr. Philip Scott’s face- 
tious way. Mr. Vere Hamilton, be it 
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said, was well known as the most 
strait-laced of little, elderly gentle- 
men. But he had a weakness—his only 
weakness was of the most respectable 
kind—it was the peerage. He could 
not resist stopping to inform Mr. Scott 
whither his steps were bent. 

“And dear old Lady Sturminster 
most particularly begged me to come 
round at once,” he concluded. 

The other pursed his lips. 

“You'll find them in a rare stew about 
that scamp Desmond,” he _ opined 
“Jove, what a fellow it is! Nothing 
less than La Marmora! Upon my soul, 
he’s got courage. She’s a glorious crea- 
ture. But La Marmora, prrr! I'd die 
of fright, if I were in his shoes. Ever 
seen her, Verie? Oh, she’s a glorious 
creature! Come with me down to 
Branksome; I'll introduce you.” 

Mr. Hamilton had a genuine shiver 
as he trotted away from the sugges- 
tion. 

A mouse-gray, amiable, beaverlike 
old gentleman; who, if shocked at some 
of the doings of his dear friends in the 
peerage, was yet always benevolently 
and conscientiously anxious to assist in 
the reclamation of the aristocratic sin- 
ner. It was by no means the first 
time that he had been summoned by 
some coroneted elderly lady, distraught 
at the doings of some irresponsible scion 
of the family. 


The Dowager Marchioness of Stur- 
minster was one of a fast disappear- 
ing type. From the stronghold of her 
early Victorian surroundings, at war 
with the progressive world and all 
theories and doings, she yet made her 
influence felt upon it; was still a power 
in it, more by virtue of personality than 
by reason of her rank and connection. 
Well past seventy as she was, there 
gleamed an unquenchable vitality in her 
pale gray eye. In the thick bands of 


hair, smoothed down in swelling puffs 
over her ears, not a gray strand; they 
were of a horrible sandy hue that owed 
nothing to artifice. These were in- 
variably crowned with a flat agglomera- 
tion of lace and black riband. 

She had never been handsome; she 


had never been even pleasant-looking; 
she had never known how to dreés her- 
self; she was not in the least brilliant 
of conversation ; her ideals, her prin- 
ciples were narrow and uncompromis- 
ing. Her religion combined a certain 
Puritan self-assertiveness with a truly 
Erastian finality; withal a deep ingrain 
of worldliness which tinged her every 
thought and her whole outlook on life; 
she would be as repellent to the 
plebeian as to the peccant. 

Needless to say that she had in- 
numerable toadies ; that her only daugh- 
ter was a weak-minded nonentity ; that 
both her sons were notorious, even in 
this rapid age, for the fastness of their 
living: one a spendthrift, the other a 
roué, 


No sooner was Mr. Vere Hamilion 
ushered into the room in Lowndes 
Square than he became aware that he 
had indeed been summoned to a family 
conclave. 

Here was Lady Alice Warren-Smith 
rolling her pale, frightened eyes at him 
from the chair beside her mother; it 
was an easy-chair, but she sat bolt up- 
right to mark her deference. And here 
was Sir Joseph Warren-Smith, Baronet, 
J. P., M. P., her worthy, wealthy, vul- 
gar spouse, whom the dowager had in- 
sisted upon her accepting, and whom 
she treated, with much system, with far 
less respect than she did her butler. 
An obese man this, sitting on the edge 
of a high chair, checking a tendency to 
call his mother-in-law “my lady.” 

The dowager extended a cold, wrin- 
kled hand, and smiled a faint welcome. 

“How do you do, Mr. Hamilton? It 
is very good of you to come, I’m sure. 
Sit down, won’t you? Sir Joseph, a 
chair for Mr. Hamilton.” 

“Joseph!” said Lady Alice warn- 
ingly. 

Her husband bullied her pompously at 
home; but in her mother’s house she 
was still his unconquerable superior. 
Poor Joseph hurried to advance the 
Berlin woolwork atrocity he was him- 
self sitting on. 

The dowager was not one to beat 
about the bush. 
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“T’ve just heard the most shocking 
news of Desmond,” she began, ‘Alice 
heard it at the Peterboroughs. Sir Jo- 
seph heard it—in the City. It’s all over 
the place. I see you know it, too.” 

She broke off and drew down her 
long upper lip over her teeth with a 
kind of gloomy triumph. 

“T have heard—rumors 
distressed Mr. Hamilton. 

“Shocking!” said Sir Joseph. 

Lady Alice drew her mouth down in 
imitation of her mother’s, 

“It seems,” said this latter, taking up 
the thread again, “that the creature has 
come over from Vienna for her season 
and taken a place on the river, and that 
my wretched son motors down every 
day. Joseph tells me there was a para- 
graph about it in one of these scur- 
rilous picture papers.” 

The informant wagged his head, en- 
couraged by that rare mark of favor, 
the dropping of the prefix to his name. 

“My attention was drawn to it; I 
don’t, as a rule, open these—papers,” 
said he, lifting a protesting hand. “I 
thought the family ought to know.” 

His mother-in-law cut in rudely upon 
this explanation, and he coughed apol- 
ogetically, to show that so far from 
bearing malice he recognized it was his 
mistake. 

“It’s not my way,” the old lady was 
saying, “as you know, Mr. Hamilton, 
to take notice of idle or offensive gos- 

ip. It is natural, I suppose, that young 

n, in my son’s position, should be 
talked about; but I understand that the 
creature in question is extremely notori- 
Indescribable was the arrogance 
of the dowager’s eye and voice when 
she spoke of her son’s social eminence ; 
equally indescribable the cold disdain 
ot her reference to “the creature.” 
“And there is my son's diplomatic posi- 
tion to consider. It may seriously in- 
jure his prospects, if this scandalous 
tittle-tattle continues.” 

Vere Hamilton really 
distressed. 

“I as you,” he said, 
only I shall make a point of contrad 
ing any rumors that I hear, but——’ 

“What good will that do?” asked his 
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felt very much 


“that not 


sure 


lict- 


hostess, with her usual ruthlessness. 
“What we've got to find out is how 
much truth there is in the whole thing. 
I am told you can’t open a paper with- 
out seeing her photograph. I believe 
the creature’s an opera singer or some- 
thing of that kind, and they’re adver- 
tising her, or she’s advertising herself. 
She must be easy enough to find—at 
least, for gentlemen.” She showed her 
long, yellow teeth in a withering smile. 
Then she leaned back in her chair, and 
added with finality : “You've got to find 
out for me, Mr. Hamilton.” 

“T!” cried the little gray gentleman, 
in a tremendous flutter. He remem- 
bered Scott’s airy proposition of a few 
minutes before, and blushed to the roots 
of his hair with quite a sense of guilt. 
It was, indeed, easy for gentlemen! 

She looked upon his embarrassment 
with a hard eye, at the back of which 
there was a remote and icy gleam of 
humor. 

“You'd better go to the creature’s 
house and see for yourself.” She 
paused, to let the full bearing of her 
mandate be grasped; and then added, 
with once again that arctic glint of 
amusement: “Joseph will go with you.” 

The baronet gave a leap on his chair, 
accompanied with a gasp. 

“My lady ” he began, only to 
break off with his apologetic cough. 

“Oh, mamma!’ murmured Lady 
Alice. It was a very meek protest; but 
even that brought the protuberant gray 
eye slowly upon her, and she quailed. 

“Of course, my dear, if you're afraid 
to trust Joseph 

“Oh, mamma—oh, no, mamma! Jo- 
seph will certainly do what he can!” 

The wife frowned at her husband 
with a nod and a grimace, stimulating 
him to speak for himself. The poor 
man cleared his throat and echoed the 
conjugal “Certainly” in no very certain 
voice. A gloved hand laid before his 
mouth—for that expressive cough of 
his was again in requisition, he turned 
a piteous glance upon Vere Hamilton. 

The latter was looking very dubious 
himself. To go and visit a far-famed 
prima donna upon a laudable errand 
was an alarming but not altogether un- 
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pleasant prospect, but to go in the com- 
pany of Sir Joseph Warren-Smith was 
quite another thing. 

“Of course, I know he means well 
and is a most worthy person,” the 
friend of the aristocracy was saying in 
his little gentlemanly soul, “but he is a 
vulgarian! And this requires a great 
deal of tact. Still, for such an old 
friend as Lady Sturminster, and for 
poor Lord Desmond’s sake, perhaps it 
may be really better to go with one of 
the family—more aboveboard.” 

As he cogitated in this strain, the de- 
cision was made for him. 

So it is settled,” said the great lady. 
“You will make arrangements, both of 
you. It had better be ‘early this week. 
Now, I think we'll have tea.” Her 
countenance assumed the nearest ap- 
proach to affability of which it was 
capable. “Sir Joseph, ring the bell.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

The dining room at Branksome Cot- 
tage—Orris’ Folly, as the neighborhood 
had dubbed it, the country house rented 
by Madame La Marmora for the season 
—was almost an al fresco apartment. 
The celebrated and erratic lady, under 
whose auspices the once unpretentious 
little building, so admirably situated, 
had been practically reconstructed, had 
happened to be passing through a phase 
of classic enthusiasm at the time. It 
had struck her as nothing incongruous 
—or, perhaps, the very incongruity had 
pleased—to set on homely English 
lawns, beside a placid-flowing English 
river, these fancies of a southern grace, 
of bygone Attic days. Neither had it 
troubled her that slender columns of 
white marble, marble floor and steps, 
should abut to brick and half timber. 
She had demanded classic halls and ter- 
races to set off what some enthusiastic 
critic had called her peculiar classic 
grace—the Greek drama had been her 
last success—and she had obtained what 








she demanded. In no room had her own 
taste and her architect's fidelity to it 
been carried out to better purpose than 
in that reserved for “feasts.” 

On one side it opened upon a cov- 


ered, columned, loggialike terrace 
which, with six shallow steps of white 
marble running the whole length of the 
front, led out to the falling sweep of 
the turf, with the river sparkling far 
beneath. Huge tangles of Virginia 
creeper and honeysuckle had _ been 
trained to climb to the roof and fling 
wreaths and long hanging tendrils be- 
tween and across the pillars. 

Within, the room was almost bare; 
it was cool and marble walled; it was 
ceiled with gleaming copper foil; on 
the marble flags two or three tiger skins 
were cast about. Classic reclining seats 
ran the length of the narrow board 
which served as dining table, on one 
of which a gorgeous spread of purple 
silk marked the hostess’ place. At one 
end of the strange chamber a pedestal 
of exquisite line bore a bronze head of 
Antinoiis, before which it had been Mrs. 
Orris’ much-applauded custom to place 
fruits in sacrifice, and a lamp ever burn- 
ing with aromatic oil. 

The present occupant of this fantastic 
dwelling was as ignorant of, as she was 
indifferent to, the pieties of the golden 
age; but she, too, fancied herself vastly 
amid the marble, and found a childish 
pleasure in dispensing hospitality in sur- 
roundings so unusual as to provoke per- 
petual comment, wonder, and admira- 
tion. 

This day of May, however, she sat at 
luncheon in her colonnaded feast cham- 
ber with no other guest than her man- 
ager, who had motored down from 
London unexpectedly ; Fifi niade a third 
at the meal. And none of them ap- 
peared to be in any specially contented 
frame of mind, for Robecq had brought 
news that was unpalatable to each. 

Madame La Marmora had been but 
a week in possession of Branksome, and 
no cloud had thus far dimmed the long, 
sunny hours. But now the cloud was 
on the brow of the dwellers in this para- 
dise. 

Fulvia flung herself _ petulantly 
against the purple drapery of her Greek 
seat. Her strong white hand drummed 
the fine linen on the table before her. 

“Never a moment’s peace! One 
might think that I might have as much 
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holiday as a schoolboy. But no! Herr 
Pedagogus is back upon me! Robecq, 


that is a fine trick you played me. It 
was you dug up the old man!” 

“The best turn I ever did you in all 
my life, Fulvia,” said the manager, 
with a trifle less urbanity than was usual 
with him. ‘“WHere would you be with- 
out Fritz? Answer me that.” 

She capped him after the fashion that 
betrayed her origin. 

“Come, where would you be?” 

“Considerably poorer,” owned he, 
with the ghost of his chuckle. “Con- 
siderably worse off. I’m the first to 
admit it.” 

His eye fell on the ripe, sullen counte- 
nance of the girl opposite to him, at the 
far end of the table. Both her elbows 
were propped on it, her clasped hands 
under her chin; the loose sleeves of her 
silk blouse had fallen back from the 
young, firm curves of sunburned arms 
and wrists. Her hair stood out in a 
glory against a sunlit patch of marble 
space behind her. Her face beneath 
was downcast as a child’s—beautiful, 
he thought, with its glow and tan, with 
the carmine and gold in which this 
open-air week had steeped it. 

“Considerably worse off,” drawled 
Robecq again; wiped his bearded lip 
with the absurd fringed napkin; and 
suddenly smiled—his own genial self 
once more, 

“Fritz does keep us a little too much 
in order,” he pursued, “and I own, dear 
friend, that I should have been quite 
content if he had withdrawn the light 
of his countenance for just another 
fortnight, when the work for Salome 
must begin in earnest. I’m not clear, 
either, that he ought to travel so soon. 
He’s had a pretty sharp attack, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Show me his letter,” 
singer, 

She snapped it from his hand, as 
with characteristic deliberation he se- 
lected it from his pocketbook. He 
watched her face as she read; he had 
expected just that dilation of the nos- 
trils, that uplifted lip of anger, that 
glance of menace flung from one end 
of the table to the other. 


ordered the 


“So!” she cried. “The old nurse 
is after the baby! Who told him Fifi 
was here? Who told him, I say?” 

Again she rapped the table: 

“Ah! Did you, you little fool?” 

Fifi shook her aureoled head. 

“You, then?” 

“No,” soothed the baron, “neither the 
young fool’—his glance rested caress- 


tapped his buff waistcoat jocosely. 
dear friend, it’s as simple as A. 
You forget the schoolmistress, Ma- 
dame Aubert.” 

“Old busybody! It serves me right 
for letting that brat be planted on me!” 

Fifi unclasped her hands to hide a 
trembling lip. This mother, still be- 
loved in spite of a hundred cruel 
caprices, had not yet lost the power 
to wound to the quick. She was still 
enthroned in a sanctuary, to be be- 
lieved in, to be worshiped, propitiated ; 
a vengeful deity, if you will, but still 
a deity! 

“Have some strawberries, little girl,” 
purred the baron. 

He rose to fetch the basket from the 
side table—a white marble slab sup- 
ported by green-bronze fauns—and be- 
gan to pick the largest into a green 
majolica platter; his voice trickling on 
complacently, though a furtive glance or 
two satisfied him that the girl was chok- 
ing down her tears. 

“T always think these hothouse straw- 
berries have the best flavor. Everything 
is the better for cultivation; eh, Ful- 
via? Cream, little one, and sugar? 
Brown sugar, to my taste.” 

Meanwhile, La Marmora, all to her 
grievance, had begun, with jeering com- 
ment, to read the letter of her unde- 
sired repetitor. 

“*Honored sir.’ Oh, yes, much he 
honors you, Robecq. Why don’t you 
show yourself the master for once? 
You've let him get beyond you. ‘I thank 
you for your kindness in saying that 
you wish me to remain some time longer 
to recruit, and finish my cure, before 
joining you.’ You wrote him that, did 
you?” An ironical smile twisted her 
mouth; she turned and strove in vain 
to catch his eye as he sifted sugar over 
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the selected strawberries. ‘“Robecq, 
what did you call yourself just now— 
an old fool?” 

As she swept her eyes away from 
him back to the letter, they rested a 
second vindictively on her daughter’s 
bent head; then she proceeded in a 
higher and still harsher key: 

“*T have had news which decides me 
to come to England at once. Sincerely, 
F. Meyer.’ Decides him! I like that! 
News? He's had news!” Again the 
flaming glance sought her daughter. 
“And if I choose to say I won't have 
him about me till he’s wanted, what 
then, Monsieur le Baron?” 

“Why then, my dear, you'll be the 
greatest fool of us three,” he responded 
tranquilly. He slipped the plate before 
the girl as he spoke: “To please me, 
Miss Fifi,” he coaxed. ‘“Na—never 
mind fork or spoon—in your own pretty 
fingers!” 

*Pshaw !” exclaimed the prima donna, 
and rose abruptly. Even as she rose 
she stiffened into an attitude of petri- 
fied astonishment. 

One of the pert parlor maids, whose 
flying white streamers and_befrilled 
aprons were so ludicrously out of tone 
with these classic haunts, had just 
drawn aside the heavy purple hanging 
that separated the reception room from 
the dining hall. In the aperture stood 
a man, looking in upon them. 

A man, large of build, though bent 
a little from the shoulders, with a leo- 
nine head of white hair, and massive 
features hewn as out of rock. About 
the whole figure was the majesty of 
age, but none of its decadence. His 
great bowed figure, the lines of his 
countenance, above all, the look in the 
eyes, spoke of one old in suffering and 
in endurance rather than in actual years. 

When he had first beheld him Robecq 
had recognized in those steadfast eyes 
the glance, as he phrased it, of the 
tamer. No doubt it was through this 
steadfast gaze that Fritz Meyer im- 
posed his authority. Even those to 


whom he could only be “the old repet- 
itor” had a way of deferring to him 
when under the spell of his glance. But 
it would have needed a soul more akin 


to his own than any he was like to meet 
in his present life to understand what 
lay behind it. 

“Fritz!” cried La Marmora, with a 
quaver in her voice. 

“Hello!” ejaculated the baron. He 
strove to be jovial, but the ejaculation 
rang somewhat flat. 

Fifi's high young tones made no dis- 
guise of her dismay. 

“Oh, dear! Fritz already!” 

“Mr. Meyer,” announced the pert 
parlor maid, after a prolonged interval 
of observation—the ways of the opera 
singer’s household were a_ constant 
source of excitement, not unmixed with 
contempt, to her and her kin. She 
dropped the purple curtain and departed 
with the flounce she considered her 
duty to bestow upon a mistress so far 
removed from gentility. 

So Fritz was back! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Fritz took a few heavy paces for- 
ward; and then it was perceived that 
he walked with difficulty, leaning upon 
a crutch stick. He paused suddenly, 
closed his eyes, and reeled very slight- 
ly. Immediately the impresario, with 
an exclamation of anxiety, was by his 
side. 

“Good heavens! Meyer, my dear 
friend, you're ill! Tut, tut! You'd no 
business to travel in this state. Sit 
down! Good God, man’—hi eve fell 
on a swollen bandaged foot incesed in 
a huge black cloth sli -*vou ll have 
phlebitis, as sure as fate! Miss Fif’— 
hardly ever had they heard the delib- 
erate baron speak so sharply—“if 
there’s a footstool in this—in this damn 
fool of a place’—he cast a furious 
glance at the marble nudeness of the 
room—“bring it along, quick!” 

“A glass of wine?” suggested the 
singer, faltering and oddly subdued. 

“No,” almost snarled her manager, 
“wine with inflammatory gout! Mur- 
der! Some brandy and water, weak.” 

Under his guidance the repetitor sank 
into a classic chair; and, with a rush 
of young feet, Fifi plunged into the 
inner room, to return with an armful of 


slipper 
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cushions. The gray head was bent for- 
ward on the great chest. 

“Ts he faint?” whispered the girl, 
terrified; a nip of remorse was at her 
heart. Fritz had always meant so well 
by her. Had she hurt him? Had he 
marked her ungracious greeting? She 
dropped on her knees. 

“Child, don’t touch the foot!” almost 
screamed Robecq. 

“Oh, Fritz!” she cried, and caught 
the pendent, livid hand. 

The old man raised his head, opened 
his eyes, and looked at her. No, he 
was not faint, for there was illimitable 
strength of sorrow in those eyes. 

“Fritz, Fritz!’ she exclaimed again, 
and scarcely knew why she should feel 
herself so stricken with remorse, so 
heartless, so ungrateful. Crouching 
closer against his chair, she burst into 
tears. He disengaged his hand to lay 
it on her head. 

“Will you drink this?” said Fulvia, 
with that unwonted, strange uncertainty 
of manner. 

“Thank you, madam, I will not 
drink.” They were the first words he 
had spoken since his entrance. 

“My dear friend Robecq was 
beginning to protest. He stretched out 
his hand impatiently for the glass. But 
l.a Marmora flung a dark and furtive 
look at him. 

“It’s no use,” she whispered angrily, 
and set the glass behind her on the 
marble. slab. 

Meyer grasped the edge of the table 
with one hand and his stick with the 
other, preparatory to the effort of 
wrenching himself up from his seat. 
Robecq, his unusual agitation subsiding, 
measured him thoughtfully. 

“But,” he admonished, ‘‘you’re not 
in a state to move. You ought to be 
in bed! Fulvia, get one of those im- 
possible maids of yours to prepare a 
room directly.” 

“No,” said Meyer. 

His voice rang out with such un- 
expected decision that all three started, 
and Fifi sat back on her heels, pushing 
the hair back from her wet face to 
stare at him. Slowly La Marmora crim- 
soned, She walked away from them 





toward one of the archways and leaned 
against a pillar, looking out upon the 
green. 

The repetitor made another attempt, 
this time successful, to rise to his feet. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said quietly 
then, “for making a disturbance. I felt 
I must come straight to you, just to see” 
—he paused for a scarcely appreciable 
moment and let his gaze fall on the 
girl crouching before him—‘‘to see that 
all was well with you here. A cab is 
waiting with my luggage. I go to the 
inn.” 

Though he knew it was futile, the 
baron again attempted expostulation. 
An inn! An English inn! And _ his 
friend in such case! And his health 
so important to them all! And Salome 
—Salome upon them before they knew 
where they were! 

“And if you're ill, for I fear you'll 
pay for this—was ever creature so 
obstinate? If you’re ill, where are we? 
For our sakes, most excellent Meyer, 
stay here and be nursed.” 

“It is impossible,’ answered the 
other shortly, ‘Madam’’—as if im- 
pelled against her will, the singer turned 
upon the word—"'I shall have the honor 
of presenting myself for repetition as 
soon as the Herr Baron thinks it neces- 
sary.” 

“Only don’t get ill,” 
fretfully. 

He made her a little bow, without 
It was so courteous that it 
Then, once more, 





she answered 


speaking. 
was almost a rebuke. 
he looked at Fifi. 

“‘Na—and will you come and see the 
old man at the inn?” 

She sprang. and clung to the hand 
that held the stick. He looked so ill, 
her poor old Fritz, with his gray, lined 
face. There were beads of perspira- 
tion on his forehead. His foot must 
be hurting him dreadfully, and she had 
been so unkind! 

Panther’s Cub had a heart, and it 
smote her. 

“T’ll come this evening! 
ing—just as always!” she cried. 
Fritz, don’t be ill!” 

Nearly the same words as her moth- 
er’s; but with what different solicitude. 


Every even- 
“Oh: 
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The old man smiled; then he turned 
and began to move painfully and slowly 
toward the entrance. 

“Tl go with you,” said Robecq. 
“Here, let me take you, on this side, 
under the armpit, my dear, dear Fritz! 
It’s straight to bed with you; and I’m 
dashed”—the baron rarely swore, but 
when he did he was extraordinarily 
emphatic—‘‘if I don’t motor up to Lon- 
don and bring down a specialist and a 
nurse for you this very evening!” 


He was as good as his word. A nurse 
was secured. A specialist was duly kid- 
napped and brought down; something 
puzzled, and a little offended at finding 
that the object was nothing but a shabby 
old German musician, laid up in a stuffy 
roadside inn room. Robecq’s solemn 
asseveration that the man was more 
precious to him than gold, that it was 
a matter almost of life and death to 
his enterprise; that it was as important 
to set this Meyer on foot as to pre- 
serve his famous singer in voice, failed 
to convince the great Harley Street 
oracle. 

If it had been Madame La Marmora 
herself whom he had been requested 
to attend, the expedition would have 
been more interesting, certainly. But 
he was willing to make allowances for 
the proverbial excitability of foreign- 
ers; and on examination, found the pa- 
tient ill enough to awaken some pro- 
fessional zeal. 

Mr. Meyer accepted the unsolicited 
attentions with perfect simplicity, and 
promised obedience to instructions. Sir 
James looked very grave and shook his 
head over the baron’s reiterated as- 
severation that their good Meyer must 
somehow or other be up and about in 
a fortnight at latest. There was fever, 
there was, as the impresario had him- 
self surmised, venal inflammation. 
These cases were slow, and depended 
on individual temperament. 

Robecq sent the: great man home in 
his own motor, and returned discon- 
solately to Fritz’s bedside. 

“Now, here’s a pretty thing, Fritz!” 
he cried, with almost a sound of tears 
in his drawl. 


The old man turned his drawn face 
on the pillow to look at his manager. 

“Do not fret, Herr Baron,” he said, 
with soothing conviction; “I shall not 
fail to the work.” 

“Well,” said the baron, brightening. 
“T’ve never known you fail yet.” 


In the evening, as she had promised, 
came Fifi. She ran down through the 
grounds—it was only some five min- 
utes’ walk—still in the rough white 
serge in which Meyer had seen her that 
afternoon. Her hair was loosened by 
the wind and the long day’s exercise. 
She sprang in, with her usual impetu- 
ous leap, and roused him from a heavy 
doze in which he had fallen under the 
soothing effect of the drugs, which it 
had been Robecq’s business to see 
promptly delivered. 

“Is that my little child?” he asked, 
rather hoarsely. 

She came on tiptoe and stood beside 
the bed. In the dim light of the soli- 
tary candle her eyes widened upon him 
with the awed pity of a child. 

“The baron says I’m not to touch 
you,” she whispered. “He says it half 
kills people to touch them when they 
have gout.” 

“Kneel down,” said the man, “and 
let me see your face.” 

She knelt. He moved the candle for- 
ward, and his eyes, dilated with fever 
and circled with pain, fixed themselves 
long and searchingly upon the flushed, 
lovely face. Then he glanced down at 
the earth-stained hands that lay clasped 
upon his sheet, and encircled them with 
his own. 

“Ach! Always the tomboy!” 

He was wont to scold her for this; 
but to-night he spoke the words like an 
indulgent caress, almost as a joyful dis- 
covery. Then he laid his fevered fin- 
gers against her cheek. 

“I was so afraid when I heard that 
the little girl had escaped from school!” 

“But it was to go to mamma—and 
I am not a little girl any more. Afraid, 
when I was with my mamma?” 

The sick man sighed. 

“No, you are no longer a little girl. 
Have you been good, Fifi?” 
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She answered him yes, though there 
was an unwonted sense of unreasonable 
guilt, a weight at her heart as she did 
so. Why did she not want to tell him 
about Lord Desmond, and all the won- 
derful new thoughts that circled round 
him in her mind? Why was she almost 
glad—nay, quite glad—that Fritz 
should be kept to his bed, and unable 
to find out anything yet, for many a 
long, free day to come? The con- 
sciousness of her own hidden baseness 
lent an extra tenderness to her next 
words, 

“Darling old Fritz, I am so sorry 
you're in pain! Why did you travel?” 
“To make sure that you were safe.” 

It was Fritz’s way to fuss over her, 
she knew; but he had never spoken so 
openly of his self-appointed guardian- 
ship. She resented it as much as her 
real tenderness of heart would allow 
her to resent anything to-night from 
the sick old man who loved her. 

“But, Fritz ; 

“Heve you said your prayers every 
night ?” 

Her laugh rang out. 

“Of course, of course, old stupid!” 

It was a relief to be able to reassure 
him in so complete truthfulness. For 
rarely indeed had Fifi prayed so ear- 
nestly as after those troubling, delight- 
ful evenings, with the memory of the 
blue eyes in her soul. 

“You used to pray at my 
Meyer went on dreamily. 





knee,” 


She thought he was wandering a lit- 
tle; she had never known him like this 
before; his face was gray on the pillow, 
his touch was burning. 

“T will say them beside you now,” 
she cried, on an inspiration. “And after 
that you must sleep. Your grand nurse 
with the cap told me I must not stay 
long.” 

She said them then, her child’s 
prayers that he himself had taught her. 
And when she had done, unconsciously 
as in the old days, she offered him her 
forehead for his kiss. He had not kissed 
her since her confirmation in the Ger- 
man school, Now he did so, solemnly, 
like one who blesses. After that, with 
a deep sigh: 

“I will sleep,” he said, and turned 
his face toward the wall. 

As she looked back from the thresh- 
old upon the gray head, she thought, 
so still did he lay, he was already asleep 
Then she flew like an arrow from the 
bow through the dews and the shad- 
ows and the scents of the gardens. She 
was in haste to make herself beautiful 
—for she never knew what guests her 
mother might have; and as the baron 
Was sure, as usual, to ask for her in 
the evening, perhaps “he” might be 
among them. 

Even if they had not a word apart 
together, their eyes would meet. She 
had learned—in how short a time—to 
seek, and find, the deep kindling of 
those slow blue eyes. 


CONTINUED. 


We 


SONG 


HY voice, thy look, thy smile, 
They shake my heart; 
It’s oh, to dwell forevermore, 
Love, where thou art! 


Thy voice, thy look, thy smile 





Life’s golden part! 
Who would not dwell forevermore 
With shaken heart? 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





CONFESS that I still look 
back upon the Whitwell af- 
fair with a sense of chagrin, 
if not of humiliation, tem- 
pered with a feeling of 
amusement, which, thank Heaven, I can 
still get out of life. When I cease to 
see the humor of a situation or lose my 
appreciation of the ironic, it will be 
time for me to close the shutters. I 
shall have no business in life. There 
was a ludicrous aspect to the Whitwell 
affair. 

Mrs. Whitwell had no hand in con- 
veying that herself. She was indeed a 
woman who seemed to check laughter 
at its source, a passionate, weak, willful 
creature of remarkable if rather exotic 
looks, and no sense of rest. How she 
came to be mated to Whitwell I never 
could guess. But the longer one lives 
the more insoluble such problems are. 

When I made their acquaintance they 
had been married ten years, were child- 
less, and lived in a fringe of smart so- 
ciety with nothing particular to do and 
plenty of money to do it on. Mrs, 
Whitwell received admiration, and in- 
haled it as incense; she made an appeal 
to artistic and semi-bohemian tastes 
rather than to those of the average 
sensual man; which was one of the rea- 
sons why I was surprised to find her 
so much with Carew. 

Carew was obviously a fine, healthy 
animal, with good lungs, clear blue eyes, 
and little or no conscience. I don’t 





think he knew one division of art from 
another, and if he was to be accounted 
bohemian, it could only be on the score 
of his late hours and some of his hab- 





its. But the fact is that they did take 
to each other astonishingly. 

I had evidence of this thrust upon 
me in what one must always regard as 
an unpleasant manner. .To be an un- 
willing eavesdropper is one of the roles 
in life which I least envy; and the dis- 
comfort is intensified when it is plain to 
all parties that you are what you are. 
Carew knew I heard and saw; Mrs. 
Whitwell knew ; and I knew they knew. 
There was the awkwardness. We all 
had to pretend that no one knew any- 
thing, and look at each other as inno- 
cently as kittens. 

Both of them managed this. I think, 
as a matter of fact, that it was I only 
who showed myself embarrassed. Mrs. 
Whitwell was too intense in her flame; 
Carew was too indifferent to opinion. 
At least he had the merit of courage, 
the saving quality of his defects. | 
for him, and I was sorry 
discovered to 


never cared 
for the imbroglio thus 
me in Farmer’s studio. 

They had relied upon the huge pro- 
tection of the easels and the canvases; 
it was only a stupid blunder on my 
part that made their blunder stupider. 
I was interested not in Farmer’s rich 
oils which he was exhibiting to admir- 
ing guests in that elegant and fashion- 
able way of his which marks him down 
for a future Academician; but I did 
want to examine a pretty water color 
that caught my eye on the wall. 

So I separated from the personally 
conducted gang, as Mrs. Whitwell and 
Carew had done before me. There was 
a Venetian painting on the easel which 
hid all but their toes, and I had to pass 
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it to reach my water color. Eyes and 
ears were the avenues of that rapid 
impression which was a mere affair of 
seconds. Carew recovered instantane- 
ously. 

“Seen this?” he asked, boldly chal- 
lenging. “It’s thundering good.” 

I paused and admired, with the two 
looking on, and probably at me, and, 
as I have said, I alone seemed to display 
any awkwardness. Carew had passed 
it off like a gentleman, anyway. 

The discovery rendered me slightly 
uncomfortable, and, moreover, I felt 
somewhat responsible. I could not now 
but be conscious of a drama developing 
darkly under my nose, so to speak. I 
liked Whitwell. He was very ordinary, 
but very decent. He had plenty of 
money, but did not use it like a “bound- 
er,” as many rich folk do. He had the 
correct tastes, and was a little too much 
under the influence of his surroundings. 
To sum him up, he lacked character, 
but was very friendly, and without a 
vice that mattered socially. 

[ pondered the point at odd moments, 
as to whether Whitwell ought to be 
acquainted with the situation. I had 
an idea that he ought, that it was some 
one’s duty to lay the facts before him. 
Whether other people had discovered 
I didn’t know, but it was pretty clear 
to me that I had, and it looked as if 
the burden was, to speak colloquially, 
“up to me.” J shrank from it. 

And yet I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity, one fallen by mere chance into 
my hands. Whitwell invited me to dine 
over the telephone. 
he said, 
I’m 


“T wish you'd come over,” 
“if you’ve nothing better to do. 
a bachelor to-night.” 

As luck had it, I was at a loose end 
myself, and I joined him in his com- 
fortable bijou house, as the agents 
would call it. Whitwell had an excel- 
lent ménage, and his dinners never 
spoiled their perfection by undue length. 
We had quite a pleasant chat on politics, 
golf, and metal work. Oddly enough, 
Whitwell had a genuine taste and skill 
in metal work, which was his particular 
hobby. 

A little later I got the opening from 


him, of which I did not take advantage. 
He had told me his wife was at the 
opera at the outset, and he did not men- 
tion her again until we had the port on 
the table. 

“My wife’s with the Clares,” he said 
casually, then. “Know them? They’ve 
got a box.” 

“I've met them,” I said, with my 
mind on the fact that the Clares were 
cousins of Carew. 

“Not bad,” said Whitwell, eying his 
cigar, “but a bit too raffish for me.” 

“The sort of people who make a trail 
for themselves anywhere,” I said. 
“Well, that’s individuality, and has its 
qualities.” 

It was precisely the individuality, I 
knew, at which Whitwell winced; his 
unventuresome spirit took fright at per- 
fect freedom, 

“They’ve got a nice place in Berk- 
shire, Carew tells me,” said Whitwell 
next. 

There was my opening, you will see; 
and I did take actually one single step 
toward it. 

“Ts Carew with them?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Whitwell cheerfully. 

I paused at that. I shied away. I 
felt the momentary silence between us 
rather awkward. But in reality there 
was no reason for my sense of awk- 
wardness. Whitwell poured himself 
out half a glass of port and sipped it. 

“How tobacco ruins it!” he ex- 
claimed. “Shall we have a game of 
billiards ?” 

Che opportunity had gone, but I got 
it again just before I left. Over a little 
whisky and soda in his smoking room 
we were discussing the merits of a cur- 
rent play which had provoked some 
consideration of a moral problem. 

“IT don’t know,” said Whitwell, 
breaking a pause. “I fancy he wasn’t 
right. After all, he couldn't know what 
she was doing, however much he might 
—well, wonder.” 

Of a sudden I was struck with hor- 
ror. The thing hadn’t any real rela- 
tion to his case, but what he said 
seemed to invest it with particularity, 
and with a particularity that was per- 
sonal to him. 
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“Of course not,” I said uncomforta- 
bly. 

“Things are not always what they 
seem,” said poor Whitwell, with a 
smile, and I knew that he had himself 
connected up the thought, by his next 
words, which followed after another 
silence. He looked at his watch. 

“Peggy will be here soon. I expect 
Carew will be bringing her. You'll 
wait, won't you?” 

As I have told you, I was scared off 
the chance. I rose and mumbled my 
regrets. Carew was to bring her home. 
He accepted the situation thus. Was 
it blind faith, I asked myself, or was 
it a shameless lack of spirit? Perhaps 
it was neither, altogether, but a little 
of both. 

Anyhow, since I had “funked” it, 
Whitwell’s problem, as it concerned 
him, might be dismissed. It was of no 
use to vex my cowardly soul about it. 
No doubt a thousand cases of some re- 
lationship to this were engaged in solv- 
ing themselves even at that very mo- 
ment. I must consider myself in the 
light of a spectator, of one who sits 
in the stalls in a very good seat, as it 
chanced, with a full view of everything 
and no need to employ opera glasses. 

I thought most of this rather bitter- 
ly, and for my own enfranchisement, as 
I went home, without having seen Mrs. 
Whitwell or Carew. But I did not suc- 
ceed altogether in banishing the ridic- 
ulous sense of responsibility I experi- 
enced. I felt it was impossible now 
to return to Whitwell; but fortune, a 
capricious jade with a tragic sense of 
humor, sometimes, offered me a further 
chance—with the woman. 

I went to a very frivolous play a few 
weeks later, one in which people ap- 
pear unexpectedly from doors and col- 
lide with other people who are on a 
similar errand. I was tired of prob- 
lems and Shakespeare—whom I prefer 
to read—and of musical comedy, which 
is only fit for boys and girls and old 
roués. But the incessant misunder- 





standings and entanglement of a farce 
make one feel quite young again. I 
believe I wiped my streaming eyes when 
the sentimental hero fell into the bath, 


However, this is of minor and only 
personal importance. What matters to 
this narrative is that I saw away by 
the left Mrs. Whitwell and Carew, the 
former laughing with as hearty a gusto 
as myself. Probably I should not have 
given the fact more than a moment's 
thought in those distracting circum- 
stances. Indeed, I only shook the idea 
from myself as something which want- 
ed to interfere with my enjoyment. But 
what brought it back to me was my 
little supper at the Savoy. 

I had been seated ten minutes when 
Carew bustled past me without seeing 
me, and a lady rustled after him to a 
table not very far away. Of course, 
they were bound to recognize me some 
time or other, and Mrs. Whitwell 
smiled pleasantly as she bowed from 
the middle distance. There was, or 
might have been, nothing in it from 
my point of view, if I had not had 
that awkward sense of responsibility. 
I also had in my pocket a letter from 
Whitwell, received that morning, giv- 
ing me an address which I had asked 
for in connection with a cameo. The 
letter had been dispatched from Scot- 
land. 

Of course Whitwell might have got 
back by this time, or might indeed have 
traveled by the day express and be 
awaiting his wife at the moment. But 
—well, anyway, I don’t think I respond- 
ed overcordially to Carew’s greeting, 
as he passed at midnight. They melted 
away into the London night in a cab, 
What affair was it of mine? 

I called at the ‘bijou residence” in 
Mayfair the following afternoon, and 
was admitted to Mrs. Whitwell’s pres- 
ence. She was blithe, friendly, and 
absolutely at her ease. I had an excuse 
in the letter Whitwell had written—I 
forget what it was. I made my first 
point within the first few minutes. 
Whitwell was still in Scotland. She 
said so frankly, disarmingly frankly. I 
was rather staggered. You see, | had 
come out for a reconnoissance in force, 
so to speak. We touched on several 
subjects, and it was she herself who 
introduced the play and the supper. 

“How funny you should have been 
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both at the theatre and the restaurant 
with us!” I somehow detected, or, at 
any rate, suspected, a delicious relish 
of the “us.” 

“Yes,” said I, emboldened and rather 
reckless in my plunge, “I saw you en- 
joying it. Carew didn’t seem to be 
amused, I suppose musical comedy is 
more in his ine.” 

“How should it be? What do you 
mean?” She ceased smiling, and was 
abrupt. 

“Oh, he’s the kind of man who en- 
joys that kind of thing,” I said vaguely, 
retreating a little. 

“T certainly shouldn’t say that,” she 
said at once. “I dare say he would 
like the music.” 

“Oh, the nymphs, the Bath buns, the 
seraglio beauties, the sweet drones!” 
I ejaculated, laughing. “All young men 
like r 

She rang the bell sharply. “You'll 
have some tea,” she said almost hos- 
tilely. 

As I wanted to remain, I assented. 
The truce lasted a few minutes, during 
which the tea was brought in; then I 
advanced to the assault. 

“Carew always reminds me of the 
typical Gayety young man,” I said re- 
fiectively. 

She jerked the sugar into my cup. 
“Indeed!” she remarked icily. 

“He has a sharp eye for beauty,” I 
continued, 

For some reason or other this seemed 
to mollify 
“T shouldn’t say that many of the 
chorus girls were really good-looking 
off the stage,” she replied. 

“Certainly not,” I hastened to admit. 
‘But, you see, people like Carew don’t 
know that, and I don’t think they care 
about that.” 

“Your position is interesting, if rather 
unintelligible.” She was glacial again. 

“What I mean is that the glamour 
matters, the make-up, the advertisement 
in the public eye.” 

She pondered. “It is attributing a 
rather vulgar feeling to Mr. Carew, 
isn’t it?” she asked. 

I made a point of demurring. 





her. 


“No,” 


I said, “I don’t think so. All young 
men are influenced to some extent by 
the hoardings. It takes middle age to 
know its own mind and tastes.” 

“Meaning yourself, Mr. Tyrwhitt?” 
she said rather rudely. 

I had no doubt I was trying her; 
what I was in doubt about was whether 
I was pursuing the right policy in do- 
ing so. 

“Yes,” I replied to her, “I believe I’m 
old enough to know what I want now. 
I’m also old enough to know that you 
can’t have everything you want; that 
there are, so to speak, boundaries.” 

She was looking at me defiantly. I 
have said she was of a neurotic tem- 
perament, and I judge that she was 
emotionally inclined by circumstances 
just then. We had been fencing, and 
she took off the buttons. 

“I believe,” she said coldly, but she 
was breathing hard, “that you are being 
impertinent enough to lecture me.” 

I had hardly expected this. “I have 
said nothing,” I began, and then real- 
ized my cowardice and my chance. “I 
ought to say something,” I said, “in 
the circumstances. I see you perhaps 
know 7 

“T know this,” said she, “that no one, 
certainly no stranger, interferes with 
my actions or my life.” 

There was something in the last two 
words that alarmed me. They had a 
critical and even ominous sound. Yet 
I hastened to say that I claimed no 
right or wish to interfere with any one’s 
life. 

She replied excitedly: “Oh, I under- 
stand. You Lave never liked me. Ever 
since—you think because 7 

We both knew what she was think- 
ing of ; it was the occasion in Farmer’s 
studio. 

“You must believe one thing,” said 
I firmly, “that I have never done any- 
thing but wish you well.” 

“You have never liked me,” 
peated defiantly. 

There was just enough of truth in 
that contention to embarrass me, but I 
manfully met the thrust. 

“T have always considered you a 











she re- 
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very attractive personality,” I said, 
“even perhaps dangerously attractive.” 

She was not to be mollified; she 
flamed. “Why do you suppose that be- 
cause people are interested in each 
other, frankly interested, they are dan- 
gerous? Do you judge all people by 
your own standards?” she demanded 
scornfully. “I know you have watched 
me ever since—for ever so long. I will 
not have it, do you hear? I will not 
suffer this indignity, to be spied upon 
—to—to——”’ 

She trailed off-into an incoherent 
splutter of indignation, leaving me 
abashed. She had fired the mine her- 
self, and, though I did not enjoy the 
explosion, I clung desperately to the 
chances -it opened. 

“IT have never yet played eavesdrop- 
per with intent,” I said, aware of my 
flushed face. “I can assure you, my 
dear lady, that never in this world have 
I kept any watch upon you. It was by 
accident I was at the Savoy last night; 
it was ; 

“By accident you are here now with 
a trumpery excuse,” she interjected, in 
scorn. 

She had got inside my guard then 
with a vengeance. I had come of set 
purpose and with a trumpery excuse. 
Any one overlooking this scene would 
have decided that I was the culprit in 
it, and I don’t know that he would have 
been far wrong. I anathematized my 
silly blunder in taking a hand in an 
affair which didn’t concern me. But I 
had to get out, to get away with as 
many rags of my self-respect and honor 
as I could save, and so I said, with an 
air of determination: 

“T am here, not because I am a Paul 
Pry or an intermeddler with other peo- 
ple’s affairs, but because of my sincere 
regard for you. We have been talking 
till now with the veil on, and I don’t 
think it is necessary to discard it. I’m 
pretty much of a worldling, I dare say, 
but I don’t know how far I should like 
to stand in the way of a grand passion, 
of elemental feelings. Their force and 





influence are, I think, a little outside 
my comprehension ; outside, at any rate, 
my sphere. I say I don’t know whether 


I should hold myself justified in block- 
ing the road. But, my dear lady, I 
know, I will swear, that it is incumbent 
on us all not to mistake catspaws for 
gales, or puddles for mountain lakes. 
Do you remember that advice that we 
should be guided by the light that is in 
us, but make sure that the light was not 
darkness ?” 

I felt rather like a revivalist preacher 
as I said it, but somehow it came out. 
I hope I did not look shamefaced, as 
I felt. I did not even want to meet her 
eyes, which were wide and stormy. 

“Thank you,” she said tensely, and 
rose. 

She did not offer her hand, and 
seemed to quiver. I had an idea that 
she was on the verge of a “scene.” [ 
hastened from the room, having thus 
irretrievably ruined my cause. I took 
some champagne at dinner to drown 
the remembrance of the ignominious 
retreat, and next day, of course, I had 
a headache. 

Whitwell wrote to me from Scotland 
a few days later. He mentioned “Peg- 
gy” in connection with a sunset. There 
had been strange hues mingling in it 
which had given him an idea for a set- 
ting of jewels. It was odd how his 
small corner of art appealed to this 
rather ordinary and distinctly dull gen- 
tleman at leisure. He would like to 
design a ring for Peggy after his fa- 
mous sunset. He wrote of it quite 
casually, quite naturally. Somehow it 
sounded like the days of Benvenuto 
Cellini and other great artificers and 
craftsmen. He inclosed a drawing for 
my approval or criticism, for some- 
how or another he had an absurd no- 
tion of my authority as a virtuoso; and 
he begged me to submit it with my 
criticism, favorable or otherwise, to 
Peggy. 

The request left me, as you may 
conceive, aghast. That I who had been 
practically turned out of her house by 
outraged innocence should dare to re- 
turn! On the other hand, I couldn’t 
write to Whitwell and let him know 
that I was no longer on Mrs. Whit- 
well’s visiting list. I began to sce 
strange awkwardnesses open up. The 
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long and short of it was that I had 
insulted my friend’s wife! 

[ forwarded Whitwell’s letter to Mrs. 
Whitwell, and the design, together with 
a covering note informing her that I 
had no criticism to pass upon a master- 
piece—and I left it at that. I received 
no answer, and I breathed more freely, 
and thought I had washed my hands 
of the affair. 

Yet I will confess that I had what 
I believe is called a subconsciousness 
of responsibility still, and when it got 
the chance it captured me. The chance 
was Mrs. Whitwell in a cab, Mrs. Whit- 
well with a tragic face flashing for a 
moment into the low, mellow lights of a 
spring night in Piccadilly, and as swift- 
ly vanishing. The cab turned into St. 
James’ Street sharply, and I realized 
that I had stopped to watch it. I 
thought I saw it go up Jermyn Street. 
Carew’s quarters were in Jermyn 
Street. 

I retraced my steps, crossed the road, 
and made my way to Jermyn Street. 
I had failed with my two previous 
chances. Should I fail also with the 
last? That last was Carew himself. 

There was no cab before the door 
of his chambers, but it might easily 
have been dismissed. As I knocked I 
heard a church clock striking nine. I 
came into an antechamber, where I was 
asked to halt. Voices issued from a 
room beyond great folding doors. Ca- 
rew’s rooms were luxurious; he had 
what is called a half house; that is, all 
above the shopping floor on the street. 
Presently he emerged from the larger 
room, a cigarette between. his fingers. 

“Hello!” said he, not genially, but 
rather, I took it, as an invitation for 
me to get on and state my business. 

He was dressed in a lounge suit, and 
looked very large and handsome in the 
animal way. As the door had opened 
to admit him, the stream of voices flow- 
ing in had rid me of one obsession; 
Mrs. Whitwell was not there. But I 
was, and it seemed as if fate had de- 
cided that I should go on. 

“T see you have a party, Carew,” said 
[; “I really came to see you about a 
private matter.” 

6 


moment before he 
It’s 


He hesitated a 
answered: “Oh, well, fire away. 
all right here. Smoke?” 

He sat down with a gesture of 
brusque hospitality. 

I followed suit, but I didn’t smoke. 

“T thought that a lady had entered 
these rooms,” I said, beginning with a 
bold frontal attack. * 

“What business of yours was it if she 
had?” he asked, meeting me, as all 
frontal attacks are met, with brutal ef- 
fectiveness. 

“T was, however, mistaken,” I pur- 
sued, ignoring this, ‘so I thought I 
should like a small talk with you.” 

“Very good of you,” said Carew, 
with a laugh. “May I ask what all 
this is about ?” 

“If names are necessary, you can 
have them,” I retorted. “But I think 
you will understand without resorting 
to them. What I want to do is to 
make an appeal to you. I want you, in 
fact, to sheer off. I am blunt because 
I am in earnest.” 

He made no further pretense of not 
comprehending, but pulled his mustache 
a little. 

“What the devil has it got to do with 
you ?” he asked. 

“IT don’t know,” said I frankly. 
“Nothing, in one sense; yes, this, I 
think—that I hate pain and suffering 
constitutionally, and I don’t like to see 
people on their way to it.” 

I was glad I had not talked of duty 
and moral obligation. It would never 
have done with f Carew’s fiber. 
His tone was not so harsh in his reply. 

“You're mighty solicitous for others 
at your time of life.” 

I didn’t mind the sneer at my years, 
for, after all, he could not give me 
ten years, and I pressed what | thought 
was my advantage. 

“Tf you could put your hand on your 
heart, as the phrase goes, Carew, and 
assure me that this thing mattered, mat- 
tered a whole heap in your life, I be- 
lieve I would put on my hat and go 
downstairs quite quietly. It would not 
be moral of me, and I should not ap- 
prove. But I should realize that it was 
hopeless, and shrug my shoulders. It 


one ol 
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is precisely because I don’t believe it 
matters to you, anything that amounts 
to a lot, that I am here, risking a snub 
for my impertinent interference.” 

“Yes, it is damnably impertinent,” 
he said; “I ought to kick you out. 
Hang it, man, I don’t come slouching 
round after you and your affairs. I 
suppose it would be said you meant 
well. People who mean well are the 
devil of a nuisance. Why didn’t you 
go in for the Church?” 

He spoke angrily, but somehow I felt 
easier than I had hitherto felt. There 
was something in his eyes He 
laughed angrily. 

“You come here and ask me to give 
up a—well, hang it, to turn my back 
on a woman to please you! Lord, it’s 
funny, Tyrwhitt; it’s really funny.” 

“I suppose everything has a ridicu- 
lous aspect,” I replied. “I’m not say- 
ing my interference hasn’t. But there's 
tragedy in it also, believe me. There's 
tragedy for three people, anyway. If 
it mattered—if it was worth it E 

“Confound you, man, how do you 
know it isn’t worth it, and that it doesn’t 
matter ?”’ he cried sharply. 

In that moment, looking at him, if 
I had ever doubted before, I doubted 
no longer. I knew that it did not mat- 
ter, however near it came to mattering. 

“Tell me it does,” I said quietly. 

He was silent, and the hand on which 
he leaned his bronzed face moved rest- 
lessly in the cheek. 

“Look here, Tyrwhitt,’ he said 
abruptly, “I think you'd better clear 
out before we get any further. I've 
a card party on, and I want to get back 
to my guests. Let me remind you that 
you're not one.” 

This was more like the Carew I had 
always conceived and conjectured, but 
there was that pause to explain. I 
believe he was troubled, but I did not 
dare believe that my words had stirred 
in him a scruple. I rose. I think it 
was the trouble in his mind, revealed, 
so to speak, by this bubble in his eyes, 
and not any scruple that instigated his 
next words. I had given up hope, and 








was preparing for eviction like any un- 
welcome beggar. 


“I dare say I oughtn’t to have said 
that. Show there’s no ill feeling, and 
have a drink.” 

He spoke with a certain obvious, bluff 
jocosity. 

“Thank you, Carew,” said I. “I 
should prefer to go out more as if I 
had been a guest. It would feel more 
comfortable.” 

He laughed, left. the room, and me 
to my reflections, returning presently 
with a bottle of champagne half filled. 
He poured out two glasses. 

“Anyway, drink and wish me luck,” 
he said, with a snort of laughter. 

“T wish you all the luck you deserve,” 
I said, lifting the glass to him. 

“Oh, I dare say I shall have better 
luck than that. Don’t you disturb your- 
self.” He laughed again. “What a 
cautious bird you are!” 

He drained his glass, fingered it, 
filled it again, and once more tossed it 
off. 

“Tell you what,” said he suddenly. 
“I’m in a mood to sport with fate. In 
fact, I'm doing it in there.” He nodded 
to the other room. “Boleyn and Para- 
way play high stakes, you know. Well, 
I'll go nap—kill two birds with one 
stone, don’t you know? After all, my 
boy, we are the sport of fortune. We 
are short of a man. It’s fate. Ill 
play you for the negative.” 

“T don’t understand,” I 
wildered. 

“Man, you play bridge,’ said he. 
“Cut in with us, and that'll be our stakes 
between you and me. I'll play you for 
yes or no. Damn the Yes or 
no. Do you take me?” 

I was dumfounded. I stared; and 
then I got room in my mind for re- 
flection. He had given me a chance. 
I could have sworn he was troubled. 

“Done!” said I. “I like a sporting 
wager.” 

He opened the folding doors. Two 
card tables were in play, and two men 
idly against the mantelpiece 
smoking and in murmurous conversa- 
tion. 

“We won’t wait for Bevis any 
longer,” said Carew. “I’ve got a fourth. 
Do you know Tyrwhitt?” 


said, be- 


score, 


stor <1 
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I had a slight acquaintance with one 
of the men, Tothill, but Marshall, the 
second, was strange to me. They both 
had an identical air of good breeding 
and friendly indifference about them. 
We cut, and fate, the fate to whicli 
he had appealed and surrendered, gave 
me Carew as a partner. He grinned. 

“A preliminary canter,” he said, as 
he dealt. 

I watched his play carefully, and 
found it good. We won the first two 
games, but the pace was slow, and our 
opponents drew up. Carew rang the 
bell, and ordered a fresh supply of 
drinks for his guests. He himself had 
recourse to the whisky frequently. He 
was a little noisy for the etiquette of 
the cardroom. We won the rubber, 
and he laughed. 

“We do pretty well together, Tyr- 
whitt,” he said. “It’s a pity ” The 
cut shifted us, and I found Marshall, 
my partner, a somewhat imperturba- 
ble young man. “Well, now we’re at 
it,” said Carew, tossing off the remains 
of a draft. 

He turned to the table with the air of 
one who had taken off his coat. Tot- 
hill dealt. 

I don’t think I shall ever forget that 
rubber. My partner and I opened bad- 
ly, but we struggled gamely uphill. An 
amused smile played on Carew’s face. 
It angered me. It was, I said to my- 
self, bad form; it was unsportsman- 
like. Besides, the game was not over 
yet, the battle was undecided. We 
struggled up to twenty-two, being a 
couple of points under them. The 
cards were mine, and I made it dia- 
monds. Carew poured out more whisky, 
and I saw his partner look at him. Tot- 
hill was nervous and fidgety. 

I should like to set that game down 
for the edification of bridge players, 
but I refrain. 

We reached a critical point, and Ca- 
rew played. I was looking at dummy’s 
hand at the moment, and I heard a 
click from Tothill. I glanced at him, 
and saw some emotion in his face as 
he fingered his cards feverishly. Then 
my eyes fell on the table, and I knew. 
Carew had revoked. 





The absence of that diamond had 
troubled me. Here it was. I put my 
hand on it. Carew uttered an ex- 
clamation and an oath. 

“Sorry, partner! What an infernal 
ass lam! It must have got stuck re 

He spoke rather thickly, I thought. 
I think the three of us had the same im- 
pression. Tothill frankly and con- 
temptuously looked at the decanter. 

“If you've finished with the whisky, 
I think I'll have some now,” he said 
significantly. 

Carew was examining his hand and 
frowning; Tothill threw his down. 

“That gives us the two points, I 
think,” I said quietly. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and rose. 
Carew rose also. 

“Awfully sorry,” he repeated. His 
face, always of a high color, was flushed 
scarlet. 

Tothill, without reply, sauntered 
away to the other tables; Marshall fol- 
lowed. Carew emitted a rather un- 
pleasant snorting laugh and turned to 
me. 

“You want to be paid?” he said. 

“Yes,” I said. 

He stepped to a writing table in the 
window, and, snapping on the electric 
lamp, wrote on a sheet of paper, put it 
in an envelope, and handed it to me. 
Then he looked at his watch and 
laughed, still unpleasantly. 

“Ten-forty! You'd better take my 
car. 

I didn’t 





k ¢ Iked 


understand. He 


round; we were in a corner remote 
from the others. 
“You will find her at the Bull at 


Dartford. I was to pick her up there. 
We were going to Dover and France. 
Give her this, and—rescue her,’ he 
said harshly, and with a sneer. 

He turned on his heel to the players, 
and I, having got what I wanted, went 
out silently, and with a tumult of new 
feelings. The car was before the door, 
and I stepped into it, giving the neces- 
sary explanations to the chauffeur. | 
was aware that the window was opened, 
and that some one was leaning out. 
But I did not look up. 

The car started, and, gathering pace, 
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slipped into a comfortable speed, and 
I settled to my reflections. So the af- 
fair had reached the stage of elope- 
ment! I now understood Mrs. Whit- 
well’s frightened face in the cab. She 
had been driving to the station. I 
seemed to be beginning to understand 
other things also. Fate had made use 
of several instruments that evening. 

I wondered what he had said, how 
he had explained himself, on what pre- 
text he had withdrawn. Had it been 
on the plea of safeguarding her, of con- 
siderations for Whitwell, of 

In the speculations which followed, 
time went swiftly past, and I was at 
Dartford. The Bull is an old hostelry, 
famed and galleried, with an air which 
suggests that it has housed many elop- 
ing lovers. 

I got out of the car and entered, 
and looked at the letter in my hand, 
It was addressed to Mrs. Mortimer. 
Until that moment I had not realized 
that it would not be Mrs. Whitwell 
for whom I should ask. I could have 
sent the note in by a chambermaid, and 
have fled, but I did not. I was com- 
mitted now to the whole drama, and 
I braced myself up to face it. I re- 
solved to see her and give her the let- 
ter. I did not suppose that she would 
take advantage of the car after that, but 
at least it was my duty to offer it. I 
could leave it to her, and get back some- 
how myself. 

I inquired of a waiter who ambled 





up to me. 
“Is Mrs. Mortimer here?” I asked. 
“Yes, sir. A lady’s come, sir,” he 


returned, examining me civilly, but with 
interest. 

I hesitated a moment. 

“Will you tell her,” said I, “that a 
gentleman wishes to see her?” 

The hour was late; the waiter was 
indubitably interested in me. The en- 
gine of the car was whining in the 
street. It got on my nerves. 

“For go »dness’ sake, stop Sad ] cried, 
going to the door. 

In the calm that ensued I had time to 
get uncomfortable. The waiter had 


shown me into a small and empty re- 
ception room. 


The door creaked sud- 


denly, and opened. I turned my head, 
pulling myself together to “face the 
music.” A woman entered, tall, buoy- 
ant, and gracefully erect. 

“It’s right that you should know that 
your journey is fruitless,” she said 
coldly. 

For the life of me I could not under- 
stand. I was staggered; I thought I 
had fallen into a Palais Royal farce or 
a madhouse. 

“Fruitless !” I stammered. 

She was a woman of thirty, hand- 
some and stately, and with a remarkable 
gift of facial expression. That expres- 
sion was now one of mingled contempt, 
dislike, and triumph. 

“You will not find your victim here,” 
she said, with judicial severity. 

Something of an explanation dawned 
on me. “Mrs. Whit—Mrs. Mortimer 
is not here?” I asked. 

“No; at my persuasion she did not 
come.” 

I gave vent to a sigh of relief. 
heartily glad,” I said. 

Her expression changed to one of 
marked hatred and anger. Her coldness 
vanished. 

“You dare to say that!” she cried. 
“You dare to play the hypocrite’ like 
that! Ah, believe me, I know the story. 
It's only too old a story, and will be, 
alas, until our sex You trick an 
unfortunate, helpless woman into be- 
lieving she cares for you, and get her 
to throw over all her obligations and 
duties for your sake. And then you 
dare to say that you are glad she sees 
wisdom at the eleventh hour. Oh, it’s 
abominable! You are detestable!” 

“But, pardon me,” I began. 

“T know your sort,” she declared, in- 
terrupting me, and looking very hand- 
some in her indignation. ‘You lie in 
wait for your prey. You are without 
moral sense. The look of you is 
enough. Any one could tell from your 
appearance what you were. You are 
satyrs in your pursuit of—of zs 

“But,” I managed to get in through 
this moment of uncertainty, “I am not 
Carew.” 

For a second she was taken aback; 
then she recovered, 


“Tam 
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“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said. “You 
are his creature; you are in his confi- 
dence. I think, if anything, that makes 
you worse.” 

[ held out the note, writhing under 
this biting denunciation. 

“Will you please read that?” I said, 

She looked at the superscription. 

“It is not for me,” she said scorn- 
fully. 

Honestly I had in my alarm clean for- 
gotten the fact. 

“Anyway, it is for Mrs.—Mrs. Mor- 
timer,” I explained meekly, ‘and I have 
every reason to believe that it announces 
his withdrawal from a position which 
would have been disastrous for all con- 
cerned.” 

There was silence while she exam- 
ined me, and I tried to recall what she 
had said about my personal appear- 
ance. 

“Is this true?” she asked at last. 

I assured her it was. “I have just 
come from Carew, with whom I hope 
my remonstrances had some effect.” 

Her stage attitude had collapsed al- 
together. “I had it out with Peggy,” 
she blurted forth. “I saw something 
was wrong; I dissuaded her at the last 
moment—caught her at the station— 
and came on to meet you—I mean, 
him.” 

[I wondered how Carew would have 
met her. 

The silence between us being a little 
awkward, “I have a car outside,” I said. 
“Can I be of service in taking you back 
to town?” 

She thanked me, rather diffidently 
now. She was no longer her outraged 
sex rampant, but a mere woman feel- 
ing the embarrassments of a difficult 


situation. If she had not assented she 
would have had to remain there all 
night. 


We drove through a dark night, and 


I forbore to snap on the electric light 
in the limousine. We could not see 
each other’s faces, and we talked per- 
functorily. I think she was exhausted 
with the emotions of her part; and I 
was heartily tired of mine. 

We threw them up together, almost 
as if by mutual agreement, when we 
reached London. The flashing lights 
of the streets revealed to me then a 
tremulous lip and a collapsed courage. 
She was really very beautiful, and had 
been badly shaken. I got her upon the 
subject of roses which she adored, and 
her garden which she cultivated in a 
beautiful country valley. It was 
thence I gathered that she had dropped 
upon London and her friend’s crisis 
unexpectedly. She was charming about 
gardens, and had a delicate taste in 
poetry. She was smiling ere we reached 
Charing Cross. 

“There is one thing I want to ask 
you before you leave me,” I| said finally, 
as I shook hands with her on the pave- 
ment before the Whitwells’ bijou house. 
I was thinking ruefully of her descrip- 
tion of my face. “After this, I shall 
never be invited here again. I valued 
the privileges of that pleasant friend- 
ship. I want to ask if you will allow 
me to replace it by yours?” 

“Oh, but you will,” she protested. 

I knew better. I pressed the point, 
and she consented prettily. 

What Carew had written I never 
knew, but I was right. Mrs. Whitwell, 
of course, had to hear the proceedings 


of the night so far as the Bull was 
concerned. I was not asked to her 
house any more, and even Whitwell, 


having no doubt received some garbled 
version, was very cool toward me. But 
I have often since visited the valley and 
the garden. Carew, on the other hand, 
was very friendly afterward; and I 
think I understood the meaning of that 
revoke. 












V.—THE 


HE preceding article, it will be 
remembered, dealt with auto- 
matic speaking and writing, 
phenomena regarded even by 
many persons of scientific 

training as affording decisive proof of 
the truth of spiritism. We have now to 
consider a very different class of spir- 
itistic manifestations, the so-called 
“physical phenomena,” which are his- 
torically among the earliest on record, 
and at the same time are far more spec- 
tacular and sensational than the phe- 
nomena produced by the automatic 
speakers and writers. They include such 
weird occurrences as the appearance in 
the séance room of ghostly forms al- 
leged to be spirits “materialized” by the 
power of the medium; the lifting of the 
latter from the floor by an invisible 
force; the touching, pinching, and strik- 
ing of the sitters by unseen hands, and 
the movement of small articles of furni- 
ture as though alive. 

Occasionally, when the medium is 
particularly gifted, still more striking 
happenings take place. Thus, at a sé- 
ance with Eusapia Paladino, attended by 
such eminent scientists as Professors 
Lombroso, Bianchi, Tamburini, Viziolli, 
and Ascensi, men whose veracity is be- 
yond question, it is recorded by Lom- 
broso that: : 

“We saw a great curtain, which sep- 
arated our room from an alcove adjoin- 
ing, and which was more than three feet 
distant from the medium, suddenly 





move out toward me, envelop me, and 
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wrap me close. Nor was I able to free 
myself from it except with great diffi- 
culty. 

“A dish of flour had been put in the 
little alcove room, at a distance of more 
than four and a half feet from the me- 
dium, who, in her trance, had thought, 
or, at any rate, spoken, of: sprinkling 
some of the flour in our faces. When 
light was made, it was found that the 
dish was bottom side up, with the flour 
under it. This was dry, to be sure, but 
coagulated, like gelatine. This circum- 
stance seems to me doubly irreconcilable 
—first, with the laws of chemistry, and, 
second, with the power of movement of 
the medium, who had not only been 
bound as to her feet, but had her hands 
held tight by our hands. 

“\Vhen the lights had been turned on, 
and we were all ready to go, a great 
wardrobe that stood in the alcove room, 
about six and a half feet away from us, 
was seen advancing slowly toward us. 
It seemed like a huge pachyderm that 
was proceeding in leisurely fashion to 
attack us.” 

Other investigators, men of equally 
high character, report marvels no less 
amazing. On at least one occasion, 
Eusapia Paladino is credited with hav- 
ing created an invisible man, a being 
which the sitters could distinetly feel, 
although they could not see it, and 
which, annoyed by their inquisitive 
prodding, finally turned on one of them 
and bit him in the thumb. For this we 
have the authority of Professors Mor- 
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seli and Barzini, the latter being the in- 
vestigator whose thumb was bitten. 

Again, two English noblemen, Lords 
Dunraven and Crawford, affirm that 
they several times saw another medium, 
the late D. D. Home, floating through 
the air; once at a height of more than 
séventy feet above the ground ; and that 
the same medium, by some “spiritual” 
agency, was elongated in full view of 
them, so that they beheld his stature vis- 
ibly increase, to decrease again to nor- 
mal height only when he came out of 
the trance condition. 

Unfortunately, the “spirits” that per- 
form these uncanny feats have a strong 
liking for darkness, a _ circumstance 
which has led to wholesale, and repeat- 
edly substantiated, accusations of fraud. 
In fact, there is no other department of 
spiritism to which the taint of fraud has 
so thoroughly attached itself. It is obvi- 
ous that any clever charlatan, by per- 
suading his sitters that darkness is nec- 
essary for the development of occult 
phenomena, can produce most mystify- 
ing effects, and the records of scientific 
investigations, to say nothing of the 
records of our police courts, abound in 
evidence that swindlers have not been 
slow in availing themselves of this op- 
portunity to prey on the credulous and 
superstitious. The lengths to which 
bogus mediums will sometimes go, and 
the extreme gullibility which renders 
their operations ridiculously easy and 
highly profitable, are amusingly illus- 
trated by a story told by Mr. Hereward 
Carrington, an investigator who has 
done much to make the public ac- 
quainted with the ways of fraudulent 
“psychics.” 

One of these, according to Mr. Car- 
rington, had among his patrons an eld- 
erly business man, the head of a large 
concern that manufactured farming im- 
plements. After several months of in- 
tercourse, during which the medium 
deftly led him on from marvel to mar- 
vel, until at last there was no “phenome- 
non” too incredible for him to swallow, 
he was informed that at the next séance 
he would have the unique experience of 
conversing with the spirit of a deceased 
inhabitant of the planet Jupiter. 


Sure enough, after the lights had been 
carefully turned low, he was accosted 
by a tall, shadowy figure, which an- 
nounced itself as a spirit from Jupiter, 
and which, speaking excellent English, 
proceeded to describe the conditions of 
life in that far-off sphere. The Jupi- 
terians, it appeared, were a poor, igno- 
rant lot, scarcely removed from bar- 
barism; they were greatly in need of 
civilization, and any one who should 
help in civilizing them would be gener- 
ously rewarded in the future life. 

“] should be glad to do all in my 
power,” the business man eagerly volun- 
teered, ‘but I’m afraid there’s nothing I 
could do.” 

“Yes, indeed, there is. I understand 
that you make farm implements and 
machinery. Well, they haven’t as much 
as a spade on Jupiter. If you would 
send a few tools there, it would be a 
great step toward civilizing them.” 

“But how in the world could I get 
anything to them?” 

“That is quite simple,” the “spirit” 
glibly explained. “Just send the things 
to the medium here, and he will demate- 
rialize them and ship them to Jupiter, 
where they will be rematerialized.” 

Instead of seeing in this a daring at- 
tempt to fleece him, the victim joyfully 
acquiesced, and sent a number of 
spades, plows, harrows, etc., to the me- 
dium, who promptly disposed of them, 


‘not to the people of Jupiter, but to a 


dealer in such articles. Other séances 
followed, the spirit from Jupiter again 
appearing and describing in picturesque 
language the beneficent consequences of 
the welcome presents, This meant 
more gifts, which steadily increased in 
number and value, until the confederate 
who had been playing the part of the 
dead Jupiterian finally became fright- 
ened. 

“Look here,” he told the medium, 
“this has got to stop. It was all very 
well when you. were satisfied with 
plows, and rakes, and little things like 
that, but now that you have got him giv- 
ing you horses and harvesters there’s 
bound to be trouble. He’s sure to get 
wise, and some fine morning we'll wake 
up on the inside of a jail.” 
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“Oh, don’t worry,” said the medium. 
“He'll never get wise to anything.” 

“I’m not so certain of that. At any 
rate, you'll have to find somebody to 
take my place.” 

One word led to another, and ended 
in a violent quarrel. The confederate, 
vowing vengeance, called on the busi- 
ness man, and told him how he had been 
duped. He was met with the astonish- 
ing reply: 

“T don’t believe a word you say.” 

“You don’t?” he cried. “Didn’t you 
send the medium, only yesterday, a 
horse and cart to be dematerialized ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, if you wish to know where 
they are come with me. He has them 
in a stable near his house, waiting to 
find a buyer.” 

Together they went to the stable, 
where the confederate pointed out the 
horse and cart that had been given to 
the medium. In particular, he identi- 
fied the cart by the number painted 
on it. 

“Come, now,” said he, “you 
deny that’s your cart, can you?” 


can’t 


“Why,” was the answer, “it does in- 
deed look like my cart. But I know it 
isn’t.” 


“How do you know it isn’t?” 

“Because’’—in a tone of solemn con- 
viction—‘I know that by this time my 
cart is on Jupiter.”’ 

In another case, drawn to my atten- 
tion by a lawyer friend, the victim was 
a well-to-do Boston merchant, who had 
become interested in spiritism shortly 
after the-death of his wife, to whom he 
had been devotedly attached, and with 
whose spirit he hoped to be brought 
into communication. A medium, learn- 
ing this, determined to profit from his 
grief and loifging, and hired a young 
woman to pose as the spirit of the dead 
wife. He was then told that before 
long it would be possible to ‘‘material- 
ize” his wife from the spirit world with 
such substantiality that he would be able 
to clasp her in his arms. 

When the appointed time came, a 
slender form, draped in gauze, emerged 
from the mediumistic cabinet into the 
darkened séance room, and saluted him 


with a joyful cry of “Husband!” 
There was not light enough to see the 
“spirit’s’ face, but he did not for an 
instant doubt that he was really gazing 
at his wife, and rose to embrace her. 
At once the figure vanished, and after 
the lights were turned up the medium 
explained that there would have to be a 
good many “materializations’” before 
the spirit form would be solid enough 
for him to touch it. 

This meant, of course, numerous sé- 
ances, for which the deluded husband 
paid handsomely. It also ‘helped to 
blind him to the true state of affairs, 
and increased his infatuation to such 
an extent that when at length the “spir- 
it’ submitted to his caresses, it did not 
seem at all incongruous to find that he 
was pressing to his breast a flesh-and- 
blood woman. 

The medium now resolved on a bold 
stroke. Acting under her instruction, 
the “spirit” bitterly complained one 
evening that she did not possess any 
jewelry. 

“What!” her “husband” exclaimed. 
“Do you mean to say that they wear 
jewelry in the other world?” 

“Oh, yes. But nothing to compare 
with what I had while on earth. What 
have you done with mine ?”” 

“T have it all—every piece—put away 
in a little box.” 

“Good. Then if you will bring it to- 
morrow night, I can take it with me 
when I leave you. The medium, you 
know, can dematerialize it for us.” 

“T will bring it. assured of 
that.” 

Alas for husbandly devotion! The 
séance at which he turned over the jew- 
elry to the affectionate “spirit” of his 
wife was the last at which he held com- 
munion with her. When he next called, 
he was told that the medium had been 
unexpectedly summoned out of town. 
She never came back. 

These two episodes are typical rather 
than exceptional instances of the sort 
of thing that has been going on for 
years in connection with the physical 
phenomena of spiritism. Its continu- 
ance has been made possible largely by 
a widespread belief, entertained not by 
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the ignorant and superstitious merely, 
but by men of distinction in the intel- 
lectual and scientific world, that, not- 
withstanding the prevalence of fraud, 
there are at least some physical phe- 
nomena which must be accounted gen- 
uine. 

Men like the Italian savants already 
named, the English naturalist, Alfred 
Russel Wallace; the great chemist, Sir 
William Crookes; the French astron- 
omer, Camille Flammarion, and many 
others who might be mentioned, are sat- 
isfied that they have witnessed in the 
séance room occurrences out of all ac- 
cord with natural laws, and not to be 
attributed to fraud. 

In support of this view, emphasis is 
laid on the fact that, leaving out of con- 
sideration all mediums who employ 
their powers as a means of livelihood, 
physical phenomena of the most bizarre 
sort have been manifested through men 
and women in private life, who cannot 
possibly have a pecuniary motive for 
deception, and whose character is be- 
yond reproach, 

One of the most celebrated of phys- 
ical mediums, in fact, was a clergyman 
of the Church of England, the Reverend 
W. Stainton Moses, a gentleman re- 
spected and warmly esteemed by all who 
knew him. 

As a further argument in behalf of 
the authenticity of certain of the phe- 
nomena, attention is also called to the 
interesting circumstance that, long be- 
fore spiritism and spiritistic mediums 
were heard of, similar marvels—includ- 
ing seemingly spontaneous movements 
of furniture, and the occurrence of 
mysterious raps, knockings, and other 
noises—were frequently reported by 
thoroughly reputable witnesses. 

To mention only a few cases, as long 
ago as 1661 there was an outbreak of 
this kind at the home of a wealthy Eng- 
lishman named Mompesson, an invisi- 
ble ghost for months disturbing the 
peace of the Mompesson family by 
beating on a drum, banging at doors, 
tugging at bedclothes, and _ hurling 
household articles about in a most de- 
structive manner. The affair made so 
much stir that a royal commission was 


sent to inquire into it, but signally failed 
to lay the ghost. For nearly a year, in 
1716-17, the Reverend Samuel Wesley, 
father of the founder of Methodism, 
was tormented in like fashion at his 
rectory in Lincolnshire. In 1753 a Rus- 
sian monastery was invaded by an 
equally malicious and equally invisible 
“spirit,” which for months amused it- 
self by ringing the monastery bells at 
unseemly hours. Nine years later all 
London was thrilled by the celebrated 
Cock Lane ghost, which produced spirit 
rappings with as much éclat as the most 
up-to-date, medium-invoked  visitant 
from “the other side.” In none of these 
instances did contemporary investiga- 
tors find a wholly satisfactory explana- 
tion for the singular phenomena in- 
volved. 

Nevertheless, it may confidently be 
affirmed that, instead of strengthening 
the case for the physical phenomena of 
spiritism, the doings of the poltergeists 
—as these tricky ghosts are called by 
psychical _ researchers — considerably 
weaken it. For during recent years a 
number of poltergeist hauntings have 
been looked into by members of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, and 
whenever the conditions have been such 
as to permit a thorough investigation, 
it has been found that, so far from be- 
ing spiritual entities, poltergeists are 
invariably compounded of deceit, cre- 
dulity, and delusion. Even more im- 
portant, from the standpoint of get- 
ting at the true inwardness of physical 
mediumship, the discovery has been 
made that fraud has frequently been 
practiced in poltergeist cases without 
any apparent motive. 

Again | will give an instance from 
actual occurrence, in order to make my 
meaning perfectly clear. Word was 
one day received at the London offices 
of the Society for Psychical Research 
that a ghost had taken possession of a 
farmhouse in Shropshire, and was 
making life miserable for the lawful 
occupants, a family named Hampson 


and their two maidservants, Priscilla 
Evans and Emma Davies. Nobody 
saw the ghost, but it made its presence 
felt in true poltergeist style. ‘ 
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On the girl’s return to the Hampson 


It had announced its advent, about 
four o'clock one fine afternoon, by lift- 
ing a saucepan from the kitchen fire and 
throwing it across the room, picking 
red-hot coals out of the fire and scat- 
tering them over the floor, and by caus- 
ing a lamp globe to fly miraculously 
through the air. This last prank, nat- 
urally enough, so frightened the Hamp- 
sons and their servants that they fled 
from the house, and summoned aid 
from the nearest neighbors, among 
whom was a Mr. Lea, who, in the re- 
port that reached the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, declared that when he 
approached the Hampson homestead, it 
seemed as if all the upstairs rooms were 
on fire, “as there was such a light in 
the windows.” 

Reénforced, the Hampsons made 
bold to enter the house again, but the 
poltergeist had seemingly formed a 
strong dislike to them, for the report 
added: 

“As things were continuing to jump 
about the kitchen in a manner which 
was altogether inexplicable, and many 
were getting damaged, Hampson de- 
cided to remove everything out of the 
apartment. He accordingly took down 
a barometer from the wall, when some 
thing struck him on the leg, and a loaf 
of bread, which was on the table, was 
thrown by some invisible means, and hit 
him on the back. A volume of ‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ was thrown, or 
jumped, through the window, and a 
large, ornamental sea shell went through 
in similar fashion. 

“In the parlor a sewing machine was 
thrown about and damaged. The 
nurse girl was nursing the baby by the 
fire when some fire leaped from the 
grate, and the child’s hair was singed 
and its arms burned. The girl was so 
alarmed that she set off to a neighbor’s, 
and on the way there her clothes took 
fire, and had to be torn from her body. 
During the evening, while the girl was 
at the neighbor’s, a plate, which she 
touched while having her supper, was 
repeatedly thrown on the floor, and the 
pieces were picked up by some unseen 
agency, and put in the centre of the 
table.” 





place the manifestations broke out 
anew. Mr. and Mrs, Lea were strongly 
of the opinion that they were the work 
of the devil; the Hampsons, however, 
inclined to the view that the blame lay 
at the door of some evil spirit that was 
especially desirous of tormenting the 
nurse girl, Emma Davies, it being no- 
ticed that things quieted down when- 
ever she was out of the house. On this 
theory they sent her to her home in a 
neighboring village, where the pol- 
tergeist continued to annoy her. In 
the presence of a police officer, watch- 
ing her closely to detect evidence of 
fraud, it wrenched the buttons from 
her dress and ripped out the stitches 
off her apron. While the village school- 
mistress and some twenty other people 
looked on, it twice drew off her shoes 
and tossed them to the opposite side of 
the room; and it was said to have after- 
ward lifted her bodily from the floor, 
and held her suspended in mid-air. 

Clearly, this was a case calling for 
investigation, and the Society for Psy- 
chical Research at once commissioned 
one of its expert detectives of the su- 
pernatural, Mr. F. S. Hughes, to pro- 
ceed to the scene of the disturbances. 
But before he arrived the mystery was 
solved. The girl, it seemed, had been 
made so nervous and excited by the un- 
welcome attentions of the poltergeist 
that it was thought best to place her in 
a physician’s care, and she was accord- 
ingly taken to a sanitarium and kept in 
strict seclusion, under the constant ob- 
servation of the physician’s housekeep- 
er, Miss Turner, a shrewd, level-headed 
woman. For three days the poltergeist 
continued to plague her. Then it sud- 
denly took its departure, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances, narrated by Mr. 
Hughes in his official report: 

“On Tuesday morning Miss Turner 
was in an upper room at the back of 
the house, and the servant of the estab- 
lishment and Emma Davies were out- 
side, Emma having her back to the 
house, and unaware that she was ob- 
served. Miss Turner noticed that she 
had a piece of brick in her hand, held 
behind her back. This she threw to 
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a distance by a turn of the wrist, and, 
while doing so, screamed to attract the 
attention of the servant, who, of course, 
turning round, saw the brick in the 
air, and was very much frightened. 
Emma Davies, looking round, saw that 
she had been seen by Miss Turner, and, 
apparently imagining that she had been 
found out, was very anxious to return 
home that night. 

“Miss Turner took no notice of the 
occurrence at the time, but the next 
morning she asked the girl if she had 
been playing tricks, and the girl con- 
fessed that she had, and went through 
some of the performances very skill- 
fully, according to Miss Turner's ac- 
count. Later on in the day she re- 
peated these in the presence of the doc- 
tor, Miss Turner, and two reporters 
from London.” 

Obviously, trickster though she was, 
the girl had no rational motive for her 
conduct. It had already cost her a 
good position, and rendered it most un- 
likely that she would easily get another. 
And, in fact, this same absence of mo- 
tive is conspicuous in nearly all the 
poltergeist cases exposed by the Society 
for Psychical Research, and by inde- 
pendent investigators. It is also note- 
worthy that when discovery is made, 
the active agent is usually found to be 
a boy or girl, man or woman, constitu- 
tionally or temporarily in an abnormal 
nervous condition. 

The girl, Emma Davies, on the testi- 
mony of her mother, was subject to 
“hits.” 

In another case, investigated by the 
Society, the poltergeist was definitely 
identified with a little deformed girl, 
twelve years old, of decidedly abnormal 
characteristics. In a third case, investi- 
gated by Mr. Frank Podmore, another 
member of the Society and a specialist 
on poltergeists, a confession of fraud 
was elicited from a neurotic boy of fif- 
teen—a confession only partial, it is 
true, but in one sense more illuminating 
than any full confession would have 
been. The case is so instructive, both 
for its revelation of the almost incredi- 
ble credulity of many devotees of spir- 
itism, and for the light it throws on the 


problems of physical mediumship, that 
I quote it, condensed, from Mr. Pod- 
more’s detailed review of his investiga- 
tion. 

“In the autumn of 1894,” he states, 
“Mrs. B., a lady living in a provincial 
town, gave me an account of certain 
curious incidents which had recently 
taken place in her house. The occu- 
pants of the house—an old one—con- 
sisted, besides Mrs. B. and her family, 
of a widow lady, Mrs. D., and her two 
children, a girl of about twenty, C. D., 
and a boy of fifteen, E. D. 

“Mrs. B., C. D., and E. D. had been 
in the habit of trying experiments with 
planchette in the evenigg. Planchette 
had given them to understand that the 
house was haunted by four spirits, a 
wicked marquis, a wicked monk, a lay 
desperado, and a virtuous and beautiful 
young lady. These spirits wrote, 
through planchette, of treasure con- 
cealed in the house, of a hidden cham- 
ber, and many other matters. Among 
other proofs were the following: 

“One evening after dark, Mrs. B., in 
accordance with ° directions received 
through planchette, went with C. D. 
and E. D. to an old oak tree in the 
garden, and, standing with the girl and 
boy on either side, holding a hand of 
each, she distinctly heard a stone strike 
the garden roller a few feet off. The 
phenomenon was repeated twice; and 
her companions solemnly assured her 
that they had no part in the perform- 
ance. 

“On another sitting in a 
bedroom in the dark, with only E. D. in 
the room, Mrs. B. was struck by a 
stone on the temple, heard objects 
thrown about the room, felt an arm put 
through hers, and so on. Some of these 
phenomena occurred when she was 
alone in the room—but with the door, I 
gathered, not shut. 

“Mrs. B. one morning placed a white 
chrysanthemum bouquet on the boughs 
of the oak tree. It disappeared shortly 
afterward, and on the next morning two 
other small bouquets were found there. 
Mrs. B. asked for whom these were in- 
tended, and went away, leaving pencil 
and paper. On her return she found 





occasion, 
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the paper torn in half, and the initials 
of her own Christian name, and that of 
C. D., written on the two halves re- 
spectively, with a bouquet on each half. 

“About this time a secret chamber 
was discovered, with the skeleton of a 
cat crouching in act to spring, and the 
skeleton of a woman. Asked more 
particularly about the latter, Mrs. B. 
said: ‘Well, at least a skull and some 
bones—but it was a woman’s skull.’ 

“A few days after receiving this ac- 
count, I went down by invitation to the 
house. I saw Mrs, D. and her two chil- 
dren, and received from them ungrudg- 
ing corroboration of Mrs. B.'s marvel- 
ous story. In &. D.’s company I pene- 
trated the secret chamber, and found 
there the mummified skeleton of what 
might have been a cat—but nothing 
else. In removing the stains left by this 
exploit, I contrived a téte-a-tete inter- 
view with E. D., and asked him: ‘How 
much did you do of all these things?’ 
He replied: ‘Oh, not much. I only did 
a few little things.’ 

“Pressed on particular points, he ad- 
mitted having thrown one stone at the 
garden roller, and having also thrown a 
trouser button against the wall when 
sitting alone in the bedroom with Mrs. 
B. He denied having produced the 
other phenomena on those occasions. 
Asked as to the bouquets, he said he 
had not placed them on the tree. 
Pressed a little more, he said: ‘If I did 
it, it must have been without knowing 
it.’ This without any suggestion from 
me as to possible somnambulism, or un 
conscious action. He assured me that 
his sister had had no hand in this mat- 
ter. I could not get any more out of 
him, as he was shortly after called 
away. 

“IT subsequently learned from his 
mother that E. D. was so nervous and 
delicate that he slept in her room at 
night; that he was not allowed to do 
much mental work; that he was sub- 
ject to attacks of somnambulism; and 
had, indeed, fallen into a semiconscious 
state only a few days before, during a 
lesson in carpentry.” 

Probably the whole affair originated 
in a moment of mischief, and was car- 


ried on and elaborated because of an 
uncontrollable, and perhaps not entirely 
conscious, desire on the part of the 
abnormally conditioned lad to mystify 
the too easily imposed upon elderly lady. 

In point of fact, the investigations of 
the Society for Psychical Research 
made it certain that in nine cases out 
of ten a poltergeist is a by-product of 
hysteria, using the term in its strictest 
medical sense. As is well known, one 
of the distinctive symptoms of hysteria 
is a tendency to indulge in all manner 
of lies and deceptions, coupled often 
with almost diabolical cleverness in giv- 
ing these lies and deceptions a color of 
reality. Impulse to such trickery may 
arise from a great variety of motives; 
frequently, it would seem, from nothing 
more than an abnormal craving for no- 
toriety and admiration. Certainly, the 
hysterical young people run to earth by 
the poltergeist hunters of the Society 
for Psychical Research did not engage 
in their hoaxings because they expected 
to make money out of them. 

The bearing of all this on the phys- 
ical phenomena of spiritism is surely 
self-evident. It shows, for one thing, 
that the money motive is not the only 
motive inciting mediums to fraud; that 
when a neurotic or hysterical condition 
is present, the best of characters is no 
guarantee against duplicity; and that 
under such circumstances the detection 
of fraud is exceedingly difficult, partic- 
ularly in the case of witnesses predis- 
posed to regard the phenomena as gen- 
uine. If hysterical children can, as they 
have often done, carry on a course of 
deception mystifying a whole commu- 
nity, it is manifest that mediums of sim- 
ilar hysterical tendencies, working un- 
der cover of darkness or in a dim light, 
can more or less readily deceive the 
most expert observers; and, moreover, 
that they may be only partially, if at all, 
conscious of their own frauds. 

Further, in estimating the nature of 
the phenomena produced at the séances 
of physical mediums, it is imperative 
to take into account the innumerable 
possibilities of malobservation on the 
part of the spectators. Experience has 


shown that comparatively few people, 
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no matter how honest, are trustworthy 
witnesses even when conditions for ob- 
servation are of the best. 

For proof of this, one does not need 
to look beyond the courtroom, where 
every day perfectly honest people give 
the most contradictory accounts of some 
simple occurrence. If it is thus diffi- 
cult to see correctly what goes on in the 
broad light of day, it surely is far more 
difficult to be certain of exactly what 
is happening in a room where there is 
darkness rather than light. Besides 
which, the imaginative faculty may be 
excited to such an extent that the sit- 
ters at a séance may not only be misled 
into making inaccurate reports of what 
really occurred, but they may even, and 
with absolute sincerity, testify to phe- 
nomena which did not occur at all. 

A friend of mine, now a physician in 
Maryland, used to amuse himself in his 
student days by playing medium at 
table-tipping séances. He would cause 
the table to rap out messages to various 
acquaintances of his, none of whom 
were spiritists, but several of whom be- 
came intensely interested owing to their 
inability to fathom the source of the 
communications they received, my 
friend managing things so skillfully 
that they did not suspect him of hoax- 
ing them. 

One evening the table announced the 
presence of the “spirit” of a little child, 
the daughter of a lady well known to 
most of the sitters. They were not 
aware, however, that my friend was in- 
timately acquainted with the little one’s 
life history, and when, utilizing this 
knowledge, he proceeded to make the 
table rap communications of a most per- 
sonal character, there was considerable 
excitement. Suddenly a lady present, 
not a relative of the dead child, uttered 
a piercing scream, and fainted. 

When she was revived, she declared, 
with emphatic assurance, that she had 
seen the head of a child emerge from 
the centre of the table. 

Equally indicative of the part imag- 
ination plays in constructing spiritistic 
phenomena is an experience of my own 
with a New York medium. His spe- 
cialty was materialization, but at the 


séance in question—perhaps because he 
suspected that I was present with an 
idea of exposing him—he did not at- 
tempt to develop “spirit forms” by any 
of the methods in vogue among mate- 
rializers. Instead, the gas having been 
lowered until the room was almost in 
total darkness, he went into a “trance,” 
and, seated at the séance table, with his 
head resting on his hands, declaimed 
in a singsong voice: 

“The spirits are coming. I can feel 
them approaching. You will be able 
to see them soon. They are almost here. 
Here is one now, on my left. Can’t you 
see it? And here comes another, and 
another. They are crowding around 
me, sO anxious to communicate with 
you. Can’t you see them? I can’t hold 
them long; they will be gone soon. Oh, 
can’t you see them?” 

There were, perhaps, a dozen people 
present, including myself and a fellow 
investigator, who had accompanied me. 
Of the others, three responded to the 
hypnotic suggestiveness of the me- 
dium’s words and manner, and solemnly 
declared that they could see a “spirit” 
hovering about him. One lady, whose 
integrity I could not doubt, insisted that 
she saw two “spirits,” which she iden- 
tified as her dead husband and brother. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, it is proper 
to assume that when, in the instances 
cited at the beginning of this article, 
Professor Lombroso, sitting with Eu- 
sapia Paladino, saw a huge wardrobe 
advance to attack him; and when Lords 
Crawford and Dunraven saw the me- 
dium Home floating through the air, 
hallucination rather than “spirit action” 
is the correct explanation. At all events, 
in view of the known fallibility of the 
human senses, the manifold opportuni- 
ties for fraud open to mediums, and 
the fact that, with the single exception 
of Home, every medium subjected to 
scientific investigation has been caught 
practicing fraud at one time or another, 
it seems rash to accept any of the phe- 
nomena of physical mediumship. 

Still, it would be incorrect to say that 
the time devoted by psychical research- 
ers to the investigation of these phe 
nomena has been time wasted. 
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FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER 


Mountain Summit House, 
Catskill, N. Y., August 9, 1908. 
Y DEAR GRACE: If I had 
thought you would be guilty 
of such petty jealousy as your 
last letter shows, I would 
; never have written you about 
Miss Gilman at all. Don’t worry, 
please. I am in no danger from her. 
She knows all about you and the chil- 
dren. But for the musical gift which 
we have in common, I doubt if an at- 
tractive young woman, of her wealth 
and position, would have taken any no- 
tice of me at all. She plays my ac- 
companiments divinely, and has actually 
memorized things like “Danny Deever,” 
“The Erlking,” “The Toreador,” etc., 
and has helped to make this God-for- 
saken place less lonely. 

It’s just my hard luck to have chosen 
this desolate mountain resort for my 
first vacation since our marriage. This 
kind of thing seems to have followed 
me persistently for the whole five years. 
The two weeks here have been bene- 
ficial in one respect, though. Absence 
from office and home worries has given 
me a new perspective, and I have come 
to some very definite conclusions. They 
will startle you, no doubt, and probably 
hurt some, too, but it is my duty to tell 
you what is on my mind. 

Our marriage was a terrible mistake. 
Reflection out here in the hills has con- 
vinced me that there should be a law 
to prevent highly emotional, over- 
grown “children,” such as we were, 
from making fools of themselves by 


getting married. A man has no right 
to take a wife and produce a family 
until he has not only sufficient money 
in the bank to assure his independence, 
but a nen with a future to it as 
well. This “Love in a Cottage” and 
“The Lord Will Provide” stuff is all 
rot. Our case proves it. 

Here am I, just twenty-four years 
old, only one year your senior, with you 
and three children to support, on a 
salary of twenty-five dollars a week as 
a stenographer. And then, because you 
couldn’t get along with mother, there’s 
five a week that must be contributed to- 
ward her support. When an oppor- 
tunity for advancement does present it- 
self, I dare not attempt it. The con- 
ditions won't let me! 

There is no question but that in set- 
tling down to married life at nineteen 
years of age, I handicapped myself 
hopelessly. During the past two years 
there were three chances where I might 
have gone on the road as a traveling 
salesman. Selwin did it. He was dub- 
bing along as cost clerk at eight. hun- 
dred dollars per year. One of the New 
York territory men died, and Selwin 
replaced him. He made good at fif- 
teen hundred dollars. 

Now look at him. He’s general sales 
manager for the New England territory 
at seventy-five hundred dollars a year. 
And he never even graduated from 
public school! Why, I used to have to 
compose his letters for him. 

But he was unhampered, and could 
afford to take a chance. They say it 











was his personality and entertaining 
gifts that made him. Well, I’m there in 
that line myself, I think. I could cer- 
tainly make good if Selwin could. 

But suppose I had taken the job and 
fallen down? Where would we all 
have been, then? Failure is something 
a married man has to consider. There 
are thousands of skilled men clamoring 
for clerical jobs and willing to give 
their services at bargain-counter rates. 
I would be up against it for fair, 
wouldn’t I, if I took a chance and hap- 
pened to fail? You, mother, and three 
children to support! What a chance! 
And not a penny in the bank. 

Then, again, your sense of proprie- 
torship, and your constant suggestion 
of loneliness and doubt about me when 
away, have always prevented me from 
even thinking of any position that 
would keep me from home for several 
weeks-at a time. Even my simple ref- 
erence to Miss Gilman has aroused a 
protest from.you, and I’ve not been 
here two weeks. 

Honestly, I'm getting sick of the 
grinding, humdrum existence we are 
living. It’s the same thing over and 
over again, without variation. Don't 
think for a moment that my compan- 
ionship here with Miss Gilman is re- 
sponsible for these thoughts. They 
were simply bound to come as a result 
of my being permitted to give thought 
to these things ior the first time. 

I can’t help but think of Courtleigh. 
You remember him—the elongated, sal- 
low-faced Englishman who used to 
work in the department with me? He 
had the right idea, I guess. Instead of 
tying himself up with a wife and fam- 
ily, he mixed with the sort of people 
that would be of value to him. 

His only asset was his ability to play 
golf. The treasurer of the company 
wanted to become expert in the game, 
and took Courtleigh to his country club 
over week-ends. Result—he has just 
married a dream of a girl with lots 
of money, and they say she really cares 
for him, though I can’t see how that is 
possible. He’s a lightweight, I think. 


They are off on their honeymoon now 
—a tour of the Continent. 
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He returns in the fall, and will stick 
to this line of business, but not in a 


clerical capacity—not a bit of it. The 
confidence her money begot has resulted 
in his being given charge of our new 
branch at Hartford, and he doesn’t even 
have to touch a penny of her income, 
for they are sending him his stock on 
consignment. Courtleigh hasn’t any- 
thing on me. I could have done this. 
But I’m yoked, and that’s my finish, I 
suppose. 

Then there’s that namby-pamby fel- 
low, Gorlitz. He played the violin 
pretty well, but that’s about all he could 
do—except to “play the game.” His 
wife’s money has landed him at the 
head of a big conservatory in Chicago. 
Now everybody calls him “that brilliant 
and talented virtuoso.” Great, isn’t it? 

I’m not arguing in favor of money 
marriages, but who knows what my 
future might not have been, with the 
voice I have, if I had only had the 
proper opportunity to develop it. As it 
is, lack of time and money gives the 
centre of the stage to our youngsters 
for their howling specialty. 

Frankly, Grace, I can’t see any way 
out of the rut, and it looks to me as 
though my fate is to be the same as 
Culver’s, who still plugs away at his 
typewriter for the magnificent salary of 
thirty dollars a week, after having been 
with the company over eighteen years. 
I shudder to think of him—bald-headed, 
watery-eyed because of the electric 
lights’ havoc, pigeon-breasted, stoop- 
shouldered—a_ servile hireling—com- 
placent as a lamb under the dictatorial 
tyranny of the treasurer, who hasn't 
half his brains. 

There he sits, a living preachment of 
the folly of early marriages, and the 
ruined careers which go with them. 
Five children and his other responsibili- 
ties have forced him to accept his fate 
philosophically. His is the same rou- 
tine over and over; the same seat at the 
same desk, the same regular hours of 
service, and the invariable three cigars 
a day—his only luxury. A tall chair at 
the quick-lunch room always at the 
same hour, and the same monotonous 
grind week in and week out, for three 
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hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, except Sundays and holidays, for 
eighteen years. 

Is it any wonder that his ambition 
has been crushed, and finally killed? 
Just a human machine is left—that’s 
all. <A fine outlook for me, isn’t it? 
The corporations want married men 
with families for these clerical jobs; 
the “average” proves that they can be 
kept closest to the grindstone. 

There are all kinds of instances to 
cite, but what’s the use? I’m up against 
it, that’s all—the support of the family, 
and mother, the doctor’s bills, the 
dentist's bills, house rent, weekly install- 
ment payments, and a hundred and one 
similar petty burdens drag me down, 
and keep me in with the big mass of 
Culvers. 

But, great God! If I were only free 
and unhampered, with the knowledge 
that I have now, I know I could do big 
things. I have determination, ability, 
energy, but I am hopelessly outclassed 
by young, unmarried men, who are re- 
sponsible only to themselves. 

The whole condition has got on my 
nerves. I suppose it’s back to the same 
‘old grind next week, but I’ve got to a 
point where I resent it, and I would 
welcome anything, I think, for a change. 

I don’t suggest a remedy. There isn't 
any. Your disgusted husband, 

Harry. 


New York, Aug. I1, 

Harry: Yes, there is a remedy. 
When this reaches you, the children 
and I will be at my brother Will's farm. 
Your letter broke me down. I went 
through two days that I shall never for- 
get. But I’ve passed the hysterical pe- 
riod now; and | am writing you with the 
same brutal disregard for your feelings 
that you have shown for mine. 

You seem to have forgotten that it 
was your hot-blooded importuning that 
forced my consent to our early mar- 
riage. I feared then it was a mistake 
—but you overruled me. You took me 
from a good office position where I had 
easy hours and fifteen dollars a 
I was independent then. Now 


1908. 


week. 
what 


have you given me in exchange ? 


I have worked for you harder than I 
would have worked in any office. I 
have suffered for you, borne you three 
children, and gradually got together a 
comfortable littlke home. And I have 
uncomplainingly put up with your 
thoughtlessness and selfishness. When 
you consider from what you took me, 
you will have to agree that, so far, I 
have had the worst of the bargain. But 
I’ve tried to make the best of it, always 
looking toward the future, and thank- 
ing God for three healthy, normal chil- 
dren, 

A young man in the twenties, con- 
cluding that he is a failure, doesn’t 
measure up very strong, in my judg- 
ment. But should you never get out 
of the clerical rut, there could have 
been the gratification of making of your 
children what you failed to make of 
yourself. I am afraid, however, that 
you are too self-centred to see: things 
in just this way. 

Jealousy is a failing that any woman 
who truly loves a man cannot escape. 
My objection to your traveling was for 
your own good. It was a maternal 
feeling more than anything else that 
prompted my attitude. You are not 
any too strong, and Doctor Gregg’s ad- 
vice decided me. 

You dwell at great length on your 
hampered condition and your missed 
opportunities. How about mine? But 
for your impetuous urging of our mar- 
riage I might have been as well off now 
as some of my girl friends. 

Look at Alice Granger, who was in 
my class at the business college, and 
whose standing was always below mine. 
She has worked up from a twelve-dol- 
lar-a-week position to that of private 
secretary, at twelve hundred dollars a 
year. 

Helen Beaumont, my chum, who used 
to play opposite to me in our dramatic 
club work, has made a big hit on the 
stage. She is now playing the leading 
part in one of Hardman’s companies. 

Anna Lynch has opened her own 
typewriting office in the Royal Trust 
Building, and has enough work to keep 
three girls employed all the time. 

Then there’s Jane Sergeant, who took 
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my position at the office. She has mar- 
ried the junior member of the firm, 
who came there after I left. And I 
understand they are very happy. 

On the other side, there are cases of 
many young married men we know— 
George Bell, Tom Welsh, Howard 
Mason, and a dozen others—who, in 
spite of greater handicaps than you 
have had, have risen to enviable places 
from positions much inferior to yours. 

But, as you say, what’s the use of 
quoting these things? I, too, could go 
on indefinitely. Summed up, Harry, 
the only conclusion any fair-minded 
person can form is that it is not the 
condition that is at fault, but the man. 
A real man, instead of complaining like 
a spoiled child, would get out and do 
things! He would prove himself worthy 
of his wife’s sacrifices. A man like 
Culver is in the position he occupies 
simply because he belongs there. 

And now, since you've expressed 
yourself in this way, and have forced 
me to form the opinion I now have of 
you, it’s plain we can’t go along on the 
old basis. You haven’t the proper re- 
gard, to say nothing of love, either for 
the children or for me. And I have no 
desire to stand in the way of your suc- 
cess. 
Since Mollie’s death Will has been 
alone on the farm; and he says he will 
be only too glad to have the children 
and me there to make the place less 
desolate. And, of course, | take 
of the house, and he will not need 
to keep a girl. The work will be no 
harder there than it has been here. And 
we will have just as good a home. 

I have taken with me everything that 
I want—the children’s clothes, my own, 
and a few things I had before we were 
married, You can stay on at the flat, 
or sublet it or sell out-—whatever best 
suits your plans. 

So now you can go out into the 
world, unhamperecd and_ unfettered, 
and make of yourself the big success 
that you claim is possible. 

Meanwhile, don’t come to me to talk 
matters over. There’s no use. You've 
shown yourself in a new light, and it 
would be futile for you to attempt to 
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rekindle my love. That belongs to the 
past, and to the man I thought you 
were. GRACE. 


Letter received August 12, 1908, by 
Mrs. Grace Robinson, 

Office of Mandel & Lee, Solicitors ; 

Melbourne, Australia, June 23, 1908. 
To Miss Grace Beckett, care William 

Beckett, Esq., Hillside Farm, Tren- 

ton, N. J. 

Dear Mapam: As executors of the 
estate of your uncle, the late Samuel 
M. Beckett, we inclose herewith legal 
papers for your execution. 

On receipt of these, duly attested, 
we will forward to you bank draft for 
£7,000 ($35,000), which, according to 
the terms of your uncle’s will, is your 
portion of his estate. An equal sum 
has been left your brother, William G. 
Beckett, and your sister, Fanny Beckett 
Rice, to whom we are sending similar 
papers of this date. 

It will expedite the settling of the 
estate if all papers are promptly re- 
turned. Faithfully yours, 

MANDEL & LEE. 


The Farm, January 6, 1909. 

DEAR FANNY: You know how I hate 
to write letters. I put it off from day 
to day; and now so much has hap- 
pened since you were here, I hardly 
know where to begin. 

That deal with the Acme Rubber 
Company that the lawyer was negoti- 
ating was put through all right. He 
secured for me a third interest as silent 
partner; and already we have been 
offered twenty per cent. advance on the 
twenty thousand dollars paid. But Mr. 
Klein advises me not to sell. He says 
it is a healthy-growing manufacturing 
plant and an excellent investment. 

And now the strange part of it all is 
that, without his knowledge of my in- 
terest in the firm, Harry has been em- 
ployed as traveling salesman! 

I heard that he was still looking for 
a better position, and Mr. Klein, 
through a mutual friend, managed to 
let him know that the Acme Rubber 
Company were in need of an assistant 
manager, and advised him to apply. 
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Why did I do this? Because I 
wanted to give him a chance, and be- 
cause I suppose I still care for him. He 
is my children’s father—and the vears 
we lived together. Oh, there is so much 
I cannot forget! It is so fearful to 
think that after the love and intimacy 
of marriage people should be estranged. 

Yesterday, in going through a trunk, 
I came across an old waistcoat of his. 
There still lingered about it the faint 
odor of cigars. I buried my face in 
it and cried. I could not help it. It 
seemed to bring back the tirst few 
months of our marriage when we were 
so happy together—and when I loved 
him so! Oh, if one could only go back! 
My life is so empty now. Of course, | 
have the children. But a woman—a 
real woman wants more than that. 

[ try to think of that letter he wrote 
and harden my heart against him; and 
yet I find myself constantly hoping that 
it was only his failures and hardships 
that embittered him, and that success 
may bring out the better things that I 
still believe are in him; and that in the 
end he will come back to me—in a way 
that I can let him come. 

Oh, I know you will think I am fool- 
ish. But, after all, I am a woman, alone, 
who, in spite of her disillusionment still 
has a lingering love and belief in her 
husbard. 

Pray with me that the future will 
justify this belief 


‘ t ’ tert 
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New York, March 5, 1910. 

My Dear Grace: I am glad to hear, 
through your brother, that the children 
and yourself are getting along so well. 
I have been so busy during the past 
year, and away so much, that it has 
been impossible for me to get out and 
see them, and, under the circumstances, 
[ am not sure that it would have been 


best. 
I am sure you must see now that our 
separation was best for us both. The 


splendid success that I have made 
proves that I was right when I said 
that, with proper chance, I could make 


good. Now I have done it, and I have 
nobody to thank for it but myself. | 
have won out through my own ability, 
and that alone, just as I told you | 
would. It was very decent of you to 
see things in the proper light; a man 
like me cannot be kept down, and, while 
some people might say that I took 
strong measures to free myself from 
the tangle of circumstances that ham- 
pered me, it takes strong measures now- 
adays to win success, and a man has got 
to consider himself and his future first, 
last, and all the time, or he will never 
get anywhere. 

All this talk about living for others is 
well enough theoretically, but it is the 
fellow who gets out and hustles for 
himself who wins success in the busi- 
ness world to-day. 

I suppose you have heard about what 
I have done. In a little over a year | 
have made myself the star salesman of 
the Acme Rubber Company, and on the 
first of January | am to take charge of 
the Cleveland office, so I guess there is 
no doubt that I made the right move. 

Of course, I am sorry that you can- 
not share my success with me, but I am 
sure you will see now what a wretched 
mistake our marriage was. Just look 
at the difference—all those years of 
monotonous laboring, with my nose to 
the grindstone, with ‘you, compared to 
iny present success as soon as I got free 
and in a position to do myself justice. 
It isn’t right for a aman to be tied hand 
and foot, and then expect him to com- 
pete with the best of them. What help 
did I ever get from you, I should like 
to know? What, in fact, but hindrance 
always, except at last, when you had 
the decency to give me a chance to 
make good? 

I have met some one now who un- 
derstands what I am trying to do, and 
whose association, instead of dragging 
me back by a load of petty complaints, 
helps me and encourages me. Her 
sympathy, her brightness, her gay and 
charming personality have made life 
seem a new thing to me, and she has 
connections, too, that are going to be 
worth a lot to me in the future. Her 
mere presence is a constant inspiration 














in my work, and with her assistance I 
imend later on to buy an interest in the 
business, and be something more than a 
mere salaried employee. 

You must see, of course, how impos- 
sible the present situation is. We can’t 
go on like this. It isn’t fair to me, and 
hurts me in my business. Only the 
other day I was dining with the young 
lady I have just spoken of, and Hunt- 
ley came in with his wife, and didn’t 
even speak to me. 

Things have got to be straightened 
out, and the best way—in fact, the only 
way—to do is to have a divorce at once. 
I will allow you to bring the suit, of 
course; it won't take you much longer 
to acquire a residence where you are 
now. You will not find me difficult to 
deal with in the matter. 

I will see that you have enough to 
live on comfortably—in the country, of 
course—you could hardly expect me to 
keep you in city life; and then, too, it 
would be bad for the children. I will 
let you have the custody of them, of 
course. It will be much better for them, 
as long as they are so young, to have the 
benefit of your care. When they grow 
older, and know more about their fa- 
ther, they will naturally turn to him, 
and look up to and respect him, as a 
man who has succeeded against great 
-provided, of course, you do 
nothing to prejudice them against me, 
ind I hardly think you would be capa 
ble of that 

I want to arrange everything for your 
comfort, you understand that, I know, 


odds 


and I hope you will interpose no ob- 
stacles. After all, what would be the 
use? You have failed to make me 


happy yourself, why not give another 
woman a chance to succeed where you 
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have failed—to be what you, it seems, 
were unable to be, a successful wife? 
Please let me hear from you as soon 
as possible so that we can arrange a 
conference and settle matters once and 


for all. Sincerely yours, Harry. 
Hillside Farm, March 18, 1910. 
If I were a bigger, finer woman, I 
suppose I would not let you know that 
you owe your success to me. But I am 
weak enough to want you to know it, 
and to know, too, that any lingering re- 
spect and fondness that I may still have 
had for you are dead now. 
The day after we separated, I re- 


ceived word that Uncle Beckett had 
died, leaving Will, Fanny, and me 
thirty-five thousand dollars each. My 


lawyer invested twenty thousand dol- 
lars of that in the Acme Rubber Com- 
pany, and it was at my request that you 
were indirectly told of the opening 
there, and given the position. 

I wanted you to have your chance. 
Perhaps I still believed it might bring 
out some latent manhood that I hoped 
was there. I know better now. 

You are welcome to any help I have 
given you—and to your freedom. I 
wish no settlement of any kind, either 
for me or the children. The only con- 
dition I make is that the children re- 
main mine—wholly mine. That you re- 
linquish all rights to them. As you 
have for them so little interest, 
you will probably agree to this. 

My lawyer’s address is E. W. Klein, 
78 Broadway. You will make all ar- 
rangements with him, as I have no 
desire ever to see you again. 

I hope the woman you now wish to 
marry will be the help and inspiration 
that I have failed to be. GRACE. 
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AFTER ALL 


ATE, with the lees that others would not drain, 
Thy cup hath filled. 
Quaff thou them gladly, for 

Is Joy distilled. 





‘tis true that Pain 


ANNE PARTLAN. 
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$N a brilliant May afternoon, 
? Courtenay and his wife sat on 
the wide balcony of their 
Paris house, overlooking a 
splendid avenue, and were 
very unhappy. They often figured in 
the society journals as “prominent 
members of the American colony in 
Paris”; that is to say, they were volun- 
tary expatriates. 

The primary excuse for the Courte- 
nays’ expatriation was, at that moment, 
in evidence—Lenore, an adorable crea- 
ture, sweet and twenty. Great masses 
of blue hydrangeas made a lovely back- 
ground for her clinging white gown, 
her flower-crowned hat, worthy a 
nymph’s wearing, her soft, radiant face, 
and her eyes like brown velvet. Not 
since she was five years old had she 
seen her native land, but, by some odd 
twist of fate, Lenore was as distinc- 
tively American as if she had never 
been fifty miles from the Statue of Lib- 
erty on Bedloe’s Island. Especially she 
had the American trick of a wide, frank, 
and innocent gaze into the eyes of men, 
and a sly American humor; both of 
which were distressing to her parents. 

In every city of Europe this Amer- 
ican colony exists. One half of it is 
made up of women who allege that they 
reside abroad for the education of their 
children. At intervals, a wrinkled, wor- 
ried, worn, and weary man appears 
from America, who is proclaimed as 
the husband and father of the family. 
The natives privately consider him a 
desperate rake whose legitimate family 
is in America. 
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Courtenay, a handsome, iron-gray 
man, was one of the few men in the 
American colony—for men are as scarce 
as seventeen-year locusts among the ex- 
patriates. He did not look wan, wrin- 
kled, weary, or worn, but excessively 
worried, and the cause of it was an 
open letter which he was pondering. 
Mrs. Courtenay, also handsome and 
ruthlessly elegant, was a picture of po- 
litely suppressed fury. 

“It’s no use, Charlotte,” said Courte- 
nay, “you have tried a half a dozen 
times to get American ambassadors 
here to dinner, and they won’t come.” 

“T think I’ve solved the mystery,” 
struck in Lenore, in a voice sweet and 
vibrant, and very American in its in- 
tonations. “Last night, at dinner, I sat 
next Bonifan, and he told me up and 
down that the state department at 
Washington instructed the whole dip- 
lomatic body to have as little to do 
with expatriated Americans as possi- 
ble.”’ 

“Exactly like Bonifan,”’ Courtenay 
replied angrily. ‘Because the fellow is 
a French Creole, and has been first sec- 
retary here for twenty years, he thinks 
he can take liberties. What else did 
he tell you?” 

“He told me,” continued Lenore, a 
deep flush coming into her face, “that 
after Americans had lived abroad for 
a certain number of years, they lost 
their citizenship. We are not Amer- 
icans any longer.” 

Then, like a jack-in-the-box, Bonifan 
himself suddenly appeared upon the 
balcony, ushered by a noiseless footman, 
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and accompanied by a man, iron-gray 
like Courtenay, but much younger and 
totally different, whom Bonifan intro- 
duced. 

“My friend, Mr. Lyndhurst—a mem- 


ber of Congress, who comes over once - 


a year to recommend my removal.” 

Bonifan, small, bright-eyed, and who 
was born on the French side of Canal 
Street, in New Orleans, might have 
been mistaken for a Frenchman. But, 
like Lenore, the more violently fate 
tried to make him foreign, the more ob- 
stinately American he remained. 

Lenore, for once, left Bonifan, of 
whom she was extravagantly fond, to 
her father and mother, and coolly ap- 
propriated Lyndhurst, the newcomer, a 
clear-cut, clean-limbed man, with an eye 
to charm women and dogs. And in ten 
minutes something happened to Lynd- 
hurst—he looked too long in Lenore’s 
velvet eyes. 

Bonifan, seeing how things were go- 
ing, made no move to leave until the 
Courtenays’ motor car rolled into the 
courtyard below for their afternoon air- 
ing in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Then the whole party descended to- 
gether, Lyndhurst still at Lenore’s side; 
the girl’s smiles and delicately flushed 
cheeks invited him. 

As Bonifan and Lyndhurst were 
standing hat in hand saying good-by to 
Lenore, a clatter of hoofs came pound- 
ing up the splendid, sunny street, and 
a troop of Blue Hussars, with a young 
officer sitting square and soldierlike on 
his black charger, trotted past. Mili- 
tary etiquette prevented the young of- 
ficer from turning his head toward the 
courtyard, but a glance from his black 
eyes flashed toward the girl with the 
velvet brown eyes, and brought a bril- 
liant smile to her face. When the 
motor whirled off, and Bonifan and 
Lyndhurst were walking along the 
bright street, Bonifan said: 

“That Blue Hussar is the Vicomte 
D’Auriac; has a magnificent old moth- 
er, who speaks of the Comte De Cham- 
bord as Henri Cing. This vicomte ad- 
mires Lenore a little too much.” 

“And Miss Courtenay likes him?” 
asked Lyndhurst. 
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“Oh, yes, as a girl likes a Blue Hus- 
sar. But it is one of those inconsid- 
erable things, like Romeo’s first love. 
The girl has a heart—a warm, throb- 
bing heart. Also, all the brains in the 
family. I should like to see her in 
time an American ambassadress.” 

“She is quite equal to it,’ replied 
Lyndhurst, with energy, for he was 
hard hit at his first encounter with 
Lenore. 

But there were many other encoun- 
ters, and in a fortnight Bonifan’s prac- 
ticed eye saw the beginning of one of 
the most promising love affairs he had 
ever known. 

Paris, in spring, lends itself to love- 
making. Every day there was some 
plan, engineered by the resolute Lynd- 
hurst or the skillful Bonifan, by which 
Lyndhurst could spend some hours in 
Lenore’s sweet presence. The Vicomte 
D’Auriac was often present, to Lynd- 
hurst’s secret chagrin. 

But in time—in a little time—Lynd- 
hurst saw a change in Lenore. At first, 
her eyes met Lyndhurst’s frankly, and 
dropped before D’Auriac’s. Then, she 
gazed with calm indifference at the Blue 
Hussar, and hung out a red flag in 
either cheek and looked downward 
when Lyndhurst came within the mag- 
netic current. 

When things had got so far, Lynd- 
hurst began to watch for his chance 
to speak the winged word. It came 
on a June afternoon at a little féte in 
the Just beyond the 
open, grassy where the music 
played and the crowd of splendidly 
gowned women and distinguished men 
laughed and chatted, was a group of 
tall, late-blooming lilac trees that 
drenched the air with perfume. By a 
clever manceuvre Lyndhurst got Lenore 
in that spot, sequestered, though not re- 
mote, and in six words told his story. 

“T am not thinking of marrying any 
one,” Lenore murmured, with the 
troubled eyes of a maid. “It is so dif- 
ficult to make up one’s mind whether 
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space 


one loves. 

“No, it is not,” stoutly protested 
Lyndhurst, seeing that the standard was 
coming down from the citadel. 
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He caught her warm, unresisting 
hand in his, but at that moment they 
both started apart. Across the grass, 
coming toward them, was a lady, silver- 
haired, but with a figure slim and ele- 
gant at sixty. 

“It is the Vicomtesse D’Auriac,” said 
Lyndhurst quickly to Lenore. 

Madame D’Auriac made straight for 
the two, under the bending sweet lilacs, 
and, bowing, said in perfectly good 
English: 

“This, I believe, is Miss Courtenay. 
May I take an old woman’s privilege 
with you, and a liberty with this gen- 
tleman, and ask for a few minutes’ 
private conversation ?” 

Lyndhurst lifted his hat and van- 
ished. Madame D’Auriac was accus- 
tomed to making men and women do 
her bidding. 

“IT am the Vicomtesse D’Auriac,” she 
said, laying a slender gloved hand on 
Lenore’s arm, and speaking in a voice 
made to charm. “I want you to believe 
that I have great sympathy with youth. 
I am sixty years old, but I still read 
romances. You are so pretty, so ele- 
gant, I am not surprised that you ap- 
peal very strongly to my son.” 

A warm wave of color flooded Le- 
nore’s face, as she stood, silent and at- 
tentive. 

“My son, you know,” continued Ma- 
dame D’Auriac, in the same soft voice, 


“is the head of his family. There is 
not much money in the family, but | 
would not have my son repair his for 


tunes except by honorable means. Now, 
there is an opportunity for him to do 
this. I will not tell you the name of 
the young lady, but she has a name 
quite worthy of my son’s. She is in 
herself all that the most exacting moth- 
er could ask, and she has permitted 
herself to think of my son. Her fam- 
ily connections can help my son in his 
career. Are you surprised that I wish 
him to make that marriage?” 

“No, I am not,” replied Lenore coolly. 
The marriage of Victor D’Auriac to 
another woman had become indifferent 
to her. 

“My son, however,” continued Ma- 
dame D’Auriac, “is bewitched with you. 


But if he marries you it will mean a 
great sacrifice for him. Now, let me 
tell you something, looking back over 
the painful path of life. A man often 
makes great sacrifices to marry a wom- 
an. I never knew a case in which the 
sacrifice would ‘have been made twice. 
That is a hard saying, but it is true.” 

Madame D’Auriac paused, and, look- 
ing with a strange, calm pathos into 
Lenore’s eyes, added gently: 

“We women think too much of love 
ah, me!” 

The blood dropped out of Lenore’s 
face as wine is poured from a glass. 
She was not thinking of D’Auriac, but 
of Lyndhurst. “We women think too 
much of love!” Then, in the midst of 
her trembling emotion, her woman’s 
sharp wit told her that she was being 
covertly told she was no match for the 
Vicomte D’Auriac. 

“You give me to understand, ma- 
dame,” she said, in a clear and softly 
resonant voice, “there is a young lady 
who is in love with the Vicomte D’Au- 
riac. Well, she may have him. He has 
not offered me the honor of an alliance 
with the house of D’Auriac, but I de- 
cline it in advance.” 

Madame D’Auriac, smiling, and pity- 
ing, and forgiving the girl’s calm im- 
pertinence, was not the less determined 
to bind the bargain. 

“T thank you,” she said. “You have 
shown a wonderfully quick apprecia- 
tion of what I said, but I tell you this, 
that you are much too charming for my 
son to take a mere refusal from you. 
You must do something more decisive 
—go to America for a few months, per- 
haps. It does not take long for men 
to forget. How sad that is!” 

“I can do something more decisive 
still,” answered Lenore, with suppressed 
passion in her voice. “I can marry. I 
can make what is called a splendid mar- 
riage—a man who is not the head of 
his family, but who will be the first of 
his family.” 

Madame D’Auriac started. Lenore 
was rushing much farther than she had 
expected. She laid a friendly hand on 
Lenore’s arm. 

“Are you not rash?” she asked. 
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“No,” replied Lenore, “I am _ pru- 
dent. Did you, madame, ever know a 
woman who had more than one chance 
of marrying a man of the highest char- 
acter, splendid talents, great charm, 
with a brilliant future before him? 
Women much older than I tell me such 
a thing never comes to a woman but 
once. I thank you very much for this 
interview. It has determined me to do 
the most prudent and sensible thing in 
the world, and to give the Vicomte 
D’Auriac to the young lady who wants 
him.” 

Madame D’Auriac could 
take this calmly. 

“I perfectly understand my son’s in- 
fatuation for you,” she said, and moved 
away, stately, distinguished, victorious. 

Lenore walked a little way into the 
deeper seclusion of the lilacs. She 
knew Lyndhurst would come to seek 
her. In five minutes he was there. It 
was plain that something cataclysmal 
had happened during the interview be- 
tween the great French lady and the 
young American girl. Lenore turned 
on Lyndhurst a vivid face, with eyes 
all fire and dew. 

“Just now,” she said, “you told me 
you loved me, and I said I was not 
thinking of marrying any one. I will 
deal with you honestly, and tell you 
that something has happened that makes 
me perfectly willing to marry you if 
only you will agree to marry me.” 

Lyndhurst caught her hand 

‘Tl agree,” he said. 

“In this spot,’ continued Lenore, 
“not five minutes ago, Madame D’Au- 
asked me not to marry her son. 
She said it would not be advantageous 
for him, and he would regret it.” 

“Perhaps he would; he is probably an 
infernal scoundrel,” was Lyndhurst’s 
generous comment on his rival. 

Then Lyndhurst added gravely : “But 
how stands your heart toward D’Au- 
riac ?” ; 

Lenore looked at him with that wide- 
eyed frankness which he adored. 

“T fancied him a littleh—before I met 
you. But now, I often can’t remem- 
ber the days I see him and the days I 
do not,” 
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“That is enough!” said Lyndhurst. 
The place was retired enough for one 

swift embrace, one burning kiss. D’Au- 

riac was forgotten. 

That day two months the Vicomte 
D’Auriac was married to a very splen- 
did young lady of great family and 
fortune. The day before, Lenore 
Courtenay and Lyndhurst had been 


married, and were then crossing a blue 
and sunlit sea on their way to America. 


One night, twelve years later, Boni- 
fan, as first secretary of the American 
embassy, headed the embassy staff that 
awaited at the great St. Lazare Sta- 
tion the boat train which was to bring 
the new ambassador and ambassadress. 
Bonifan had grown twelve years young- 
er in that time. His eyes were brighter, 
his wits sharper, his subordinates had a 
wholesome fear and admiration for him 
as a man likely to live and die as first 
secretary. On this evening Bonifan 
was radiant. 

When the train pulled in, and the 
new ambassador and ambassadress, 
Lyndhurst and Lenore, stepped out, 
Bonifan thought he had never seen a 
finer flowering of two lives. Lyndhurst, 
always distinguished in appearance, had 
the magnetic charm of a man who has 
won all the great sweepstakes in life. 
Lenore seemed to Bonifan to have 
grown taller; she had certainly become 
stately, and her girlish grace had been 
exchanged a dignity not less a 

‘e. Three beautiful boys, with their 
| and followed their parents 
from the railway carriage. 

When the introductions were over, 
the Lyndhursts asked Bonifan, as an 
old friend, to drive to the embassy and 
remain to dinner, and Bonifan was glad 
to accept. Every moment indicated his 
satisfaction with the new envoys— 
nothing could be better. Bonifan 
chuckled to himself all during the cheer- 
ful little dinner. 

Afterward, when they were sitting 
together in a little boudoir, next the 
room that was to be Lyndhurst’s study, 
Bonifan began to talk business. 


tor 


tutor, 


“There is one of your old friends, 
my dear lady,’ he said to Lenore, 
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“whose name you must not utter. That 
is Commandant Vicomte D’Auriac.” 

“What has he done?” asked Lenore 
calmly. 

“Nothing, as far as the world will 
hear for a couple of weeks yet, but I 
happen to know that a secret code book 
which an officer is supposed to guard 
with his life has disappeared from 
D’Auriac’s possession, and has been 
sold by a serpent of a woman that 
D’Auriac preferred to his wife. Some 
of the military people think D’Auriac 
gave it to the serpent to sell; others that 
she stole it, and that D’Auriac should 
not be condemned on the word of a 
serpent. The military authorities are 
keeping deadly quiet about it just now. 
D’Auriac’s wife suspects something, and 
has run away from Paris. She is a poor 
creature. Not so his mother. She 
stands up as brave as a marshal of 
France.” 

“T remember her well—she did me 
the greatest favor in the world once,” 
said Lenore, with a sidelong, laughing 
glance at Lyndhurst, who was not smil- 
ing. 

“You will come face to face with her 
at the dinner the prime minister is giv- 
ing for you next week at the Quai d’Or- 
say,” added Bonifan. “She will be 
there in all her splendor.” 

One thing Bonifan did not know was 
of a certain scene that had occurred 
twelve years before on a blue and gold 
June afternoon in the Bois de Boulogne. 

On the night of the prime minister's 
dinner in honor of the new American 
ambassador and ambassadress, Bonifan 
was made proud of Lenore’s readiness 
and grace five minutes after she en- 
tered the splendid salon. She walked 
straight up to the Vicomtesse D’Auriac, 
who was as stately and graceful in her 
seventies as in her thirties, and greeted 
her with that graceful courtesy to the 
old which is so much admired in France. 

Especially was this admired by the 
minister of war, General Lestocq, 


bachelor, soldier, and all around good 
fellow, with an eye for beauty. As the 
Vicomtesse D’Auriac and the new am- 
bassadress met, each recalled their last 
meeting. 


One of its consequences was 


that Lenore was American ambassa- 
dress to France. 

Then began one of those strange fem- 
inine duels which are fought with gen- 
tle words and soft smiles, but in which 
no quarter is asked or given. 

“[T remember you with much pleas- 
ure, Madame D’Auriac,” said Lenore. 
And then she added, with soft, smiling 
sarcasm: “And gratitude.” 

“You have reason to be grateful to 
me,”” immediately responded Madame 
D’Auriac, with her up-guard ready. 
“Your position as an ambassadress is 
indeed splendid, and especially in Paris, 
where your country is so much ad- 
mired.” 

The older woman’s frank acknowl- 
edgment made Lenore smile After 
all, she could not deny that Madame 
D’Auriac had been essentially in the 
right. Then Madame D’Auriac fol- 
lowed up her advantage by saying: 

“IT hear you have three beautiful 
boys.” 

“Yes,” answered Lenore, “I am a 
very proud, if not a very wise, mother.” 

“T am glad you have so many chil- 
dren,” replied Madame D’Auriac. “It 
is very difficult to bring up an only 
child. Perhaps you may remember my 
son. He is now a commandant, and is 
happily married.” 

Then, having settled their differences, 
as it were, there was a sudden up- 
springing of good will between the two 
women, and Lenore said: 

“T cannot, of course, pay first calls, 
but if you will do me the honor of com- 
ing to see me, I shall have the greatest 
pleasure in returning your visit at 
once.” 

“Thank you. I live directly opposite 
your embassy, and I will come very 
soon,” replied Madame D’Auriac. And 
then the older and the younger woman, 
whose quiet conversation had ap- 
peared to the onlookers as so conven- 
tional, moved apart. 

General Lestocq thought himself in 
luck when he found himself seated on 
Mrs. Lyndhurst’s right. They became 
friends at the first glance. Lenore was 
charmed with Lestocq’s gay, military 
manners, his sound good sense under his 
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sharp repartee, his delightful homage to 
her. 

Going home in the carriage, and talk- 
ing over the dinner with her husband, 
Lenore told Lyndhurst of the passage 
at arms between herself and Madame 
D’Auriac. 

“But what a friend she proved to 
me!” she said. 

“And to me,” replied Lyndhurst, 
drawing his wife to his heart. 

Then began for Lenore the splendid 
life of an ambassadress, who was both 
popular and admired. Mrs, Lyndhurst 
immediately became the fashion. 

The first night the Lyndhursts went 
to the opera, General Lestocq joined 
them as they mounted the grand stair- 
case. Coming down was a military- 
looking man, black-eyed and _ slender, 


but worn looking and haggard, who 
looked hard at Mrs. Lyndhurst and 
bowed. Then he bowed to General 


Lestocq, who stopped, surveyed him 
coolly, and cut him dead. In their box 
afterward, when General Lestocq was 
gone, Lenore asked: 

“Who was that man 
Lestocq cut so cruelly ?” 

“It was D’Auriac,” replied Lyndhurst 
briefly. 

“T had forgotten how he looked,” said 
Lenore, after a pause. 

The next morning all Paris was con- 
vulsed with the charges against D’Au- 


that General 


riac, and in a week he was a prisoner 
before a court-martial. Bonifan, who 
knew how to keep his own counsel, also 
knew what to tell his chief. 

“D’Auriac is a guilty man,” he said 
to Lyndhurst and Lenore, sitting in 
Lenore’s little boudoir. “The code 
book contained the secrets of the de- 


fenses of Paris. Everything must be 
done over again, changed, and the time 
and the money it will cost—— Good 
God! No wonder the French people 
are frantic.” 


Lyndhurst glanced at his wife. She 
sat, still and abstracted, and then rose 
and went to the window and looked 
upon the vast old D’Auriac mansion 


opposite. 
“Tl am thinking about his mother,” she 
said presently. “She is a brave lady. 
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After one has sons, one begins to un- 
derstand all mothers. Madame D’Au- 
riac would rather see her son dead than 
disgraced. That is the way mothers 
feel.” 

Madame D’Auriac proved herself all 
that Lenore had said, for during the 
long agony of Victor D’Auriac’s court- 
martial his mother showed an unflinch- 
ing soul. All her accustomed places 
saw her, and saw her calm and cour- 
ageous. 

“T shall act as becomes the mother of 
an innocent man,” she said, and was as 
good as her word. 

But as the court-martial proceeded, 
nobody believed that Victor D’Auriac 
was an innocent man. The testimony 
grew ever blacker. 

At last the court-martial began its 
secret deliberations. When this had 
lasted four days, it became known, by 
some strange psychic force, that the 
verdict would be announced the next 
morning, when the court met at ten 
o'clock. On the night before that fate- 
ful day a great dinner was to be given 
by General Lestocq in honor of the 
American ambassador and ambassa- 
dress. 

Among Lenore’s other qualifications 
as an ambassadress was an admirable 
punctuality. She was sitting in her 
boudoir, and was already dressed ina 
shimmering, silvery gown, twenty-five 
minutes in advance of the time the car- 


riage was ordered. 


Suddenly the door opened, and Ma- 
dame D’Auriac entered. Lenore rose, 
and before she could speak Madame 


D’Auriac advanced and took from the 
folds of her long, black mantle a small, 
flat book. 

*Here,” she said, “is the code book. 
It has never been read, or even opened, 
as the experts can show. I know that 
you are going to the war minister's to 


dinner to-night. I wish you to take 
this with you—you will be the most 
welcome guest that ever crossed Gen- 
eral Lestoeq’s threshold. For the re 


turn of this book I wish you to ask that 
General Lestocq defer for two hours 
the announcing the verdict of the court- 
martial on my son—only two hours, It 
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is expected the public announcement 
will be made at ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning. I want it delayed until twelve. 
That is not much to ask.” 

“But,” cried Lenore, “my husband’s 
position as ambassador. I can’t—I can’t 
ask a favor of a cabinet minister. Such 
a thing is unknown.”’ 

Madame D’Auriac smiled slightly. 

“I knew ambassadors and ambassa- 
dresses before you were born. I know 
exactly what they can and cannot do— 
but this is more than a matter of life 
and death—it is a matter of honor— 
a soldier’s honor. Do you know what 
is done to an officer who has betrayed 
the secrets of his country? The troops 
are paraded in a hollow square. The 
officer is brought out and is marched 
around as a felon so that every soldier 
—thousands and thousands of them— 
will always know his face as the face of 
a traitor. He is then led to the middle 
of the square, his epaulets are torn 
from his shoulders, his sword is broken 
across his knee 

As Madame D’Auriac spoke, she be- 
came deeply agitated; it was as if she 
saw the awful tragedy enacted before 
her. Lenore trembled as she listened. 

“It is much worse than seeing a man 
guillotined,”’ continued Madame D’Au- 
riac, in a voice hardly to be recognized 
as her own clear and _ silvery tones. 
“Any mother would rather see her son 
dead in his coffin, his sword and epau- 
lets upon it, than that.” 

At that moment three unexpected 
advocates for Madame D’Auriac ap- 
peared. The door leading into Lynd- 
hurst’s study burst open, and Lenore’s 
three little lads came trooping in to 
see their mother in her shining evening 
gown, and to kiss her good night. They 
were well-mannered small creatures, 
and, seeing an elderly lady, bowed to her 
first. All three clasped Lenore in their 
arms at once. Lenore kissed them with 
a new passion, and sent them quickly 
away. Suddenly the mother’s heart in 





her surrendered. 
“T will do what you ask,” she cried, 
“but I must tell my husband.” 
“Certainly,” replied Madame D’Au- 
riac, placing the book in Lenore’s hand, 


“If your husband knows his business as 
an ambassador he will thank you the 
rest of his life for what you are about 
to do.” 

Then the two women, looking into 
each other’s eyes, remembered another 
interview, twelve years back, in which 
Madame D’Auriac had been a suppliant. 

“Do you recollect,” she asked, with 
the pale ghost of a smile, “that I once 
asked you not to marry my son, this 
son for whom I now beseech you ?” 

The remembrance of the great lady, 
calm and commanding, and this sad 
specter, touched Lenore’s heart. She 
burst into a passion of tears, covering 
her face with her hands. When she re- 
covered herself a little, Madame D’Au- 
riac was gone. Lenore’s word given, 
there was no time to lose. 

She picked up from a chair a long, 
white evening cloak, and threw it over 
her bare shoulders, wholly concealing 
the book, and ran to her husband’s 
dressing room and knocked. 

“Come in,” called out Lyndhurst, get- 
ting into his coat. 

“We must go at once to General 
Lestocq’s,”’ said Lenore, with pale lips. 
“T will tell you all in the carriage.” 

“We shall be twenty minutes early,” 
answered Lyndhurst, looking at his 
watch. 

“So much the better. If the carriage 
has not come, we must go in a cab.” 


Lyndhurst had learned confidence in 
is wife’s judgment Without another 
word, he followed her as she went rap- 
idly down the wide staircase, clasping 
something tightly under her cloak. But 
the carriage had come; and when Le- 
nore quickly and tremulously told Lynd- 
hurst what had just happened, Lynd- 
hurst shouted to the coachman: 

“Faster! Faster!’ 

When word was brought to General 
Lestocq that the American ambassador 
wished to see him privately, he ran 
downstairs—ambassadors cannot be 
kept waiting. 

The other guests were, however. The 
drawing room was filled ten minutes 
before either the host or the guests of 
honor appeared. Lyndhurst frankly 
laid the blame on his coachman, Gen- 





































eral Lestocq sent the company off in 
a gale of laughter by describing the 
prime minister holding him at the tele- 
phone to discuss an uprising in Monte- 
negro, while the chef was sending fran- 
tic messages about the fish getting over- 
done. 

The dinner was very gay, with an 
undercurrent of excitement; all were 
thinking, although no one spoke, of 
what might befall on the coming morn- 
ing. The Lyndhursts were the first to 
leave. 

General Lestocq himself 
them down the grand staircase, and as 
he put Lenore in the carriage kissed 
her hand. 

“You are a 
dress,” he cried, 

As the carriage door closed, Lynd- 
hurst took his wife’s hand. 

“So say I,” he said, “next to marry- 
ing me, this is the greatest service you 
ever did me.” 

At ten o'clock the next morning Le- 
nore and Lyndhurst were standing to- 
gether at the window of Lenore’s bou- 
doir, watching, in the dull and misty 
light, the huge old D’Auriac mansion 
opp ysite. As they watched, the door 
behind them opened with a slight noise. 
Lenore turned, znd saw Madame D’Au- 
riac. She was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, with a long black veil thrown back 
from her pale, beautiful old face. 


escorted 


Heaven-sent ambassa- 
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WE sat in the moonlight—my lady and I— 
And looked at the clouds that went scurrying by. 
At our feet spilled the waves of a turbulent sea, 
“As eternal as love,” said my lady to me. 


“As eternal as our love,” I whispered. 
No one else in the universe loves as we do.” 


And perhaps ev’ry pair up in Venus or Mars 
Thought that moment of lovers in 


Thought that moment, 
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and cared no whit more than we two, 
For I know that I lied, and I know that she knew. 
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“T have come*to thank you,” she said. 
“The verdict of the court-martial will 
never be published now. At half-past 
nine my son shot himself. He is now 
dead, thank God! They do not publish 
the sentences of dead men. Now my 
son will be buried in his uniform with 
his sword and epaulets on his coffin. 
For this I thank you.” 

Madame D’Auriac walked out before 
Lyndhurst could open the door for her. 
The apparition was so sudden and so 
brief that Lyndhurst and Lenore looked 
at each other, stunned by Madame 
D’Auriac’s tragic looks and words. 
From the street below suddenly came 
the shrill shriek of a news vender: 

“Suicide of the Vicomte D’Auriac!’” 

Lenore turned to Lyndhurst, and laid 
her hand on his arm. 

“D’Auriac was never anything to 
me,” she cried, in a thrilling voice, “but 
his mother taught me some things all 
mothers should know—that a son is bet- 
ter dead than dishonored. People say 
that—men and women—but at this mo- 
ment I know it and feel it.” 

“All love means honor,’ answered 
Lyndhurst. 

“I know that, too,’ replied Lenore. 
“T could not have been your wife for 
twelve years without knowing so much.” 

Lyndhurst caught her to his breast. 
It was the most rapturous moment in 
their lives. 


“It’s true 


neighboring stars. 
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E had reached Red Rock, and 
there we decided to linger for 
a few days. There was no 
particular reason for this, 
beyond the fact that Red 

Rock, nestling in the foothills, with the 
mountains on one side and the prairie 
on the other, was as typical a Western 
town as you are likely to find in these 
degenerate days, and Applegate thought 
he might as well begin his investigation 
there as anywhere. 

Here let me pause to introduce Ap- 
plegate. He was English—very Eng- 
lish—so English that it was painful 
but he was a good fellow in his way, 
with plenty of “sand.” I did not think 
so when I first met him, but he proved 
it later. My first impression was that 
he really ought to sport a monocle. [| 
remember I was disappointed when | 
found that he did not. With his ac- 
cent, his clothes, his languid air, and his 
point of view, a monocle seemed nat- 
ural if not absolutely necessary. But he 
drew the line at that. Therein he was 
wrong. It would have made him the 
typical Englishman of the American hu- 
morists. 

Applegate’s full name, if you hap- 
pened to have time to say it all, was 
Charles Robert Everleigh Ainsworth 
Applegate. They seem to be generous 





with names across the water, and, in 
his case, they seemed to be generous 
with letters of introduction, as well. The 
old man was greatly impressed—not by 
Applegate, but by the letters. Our 
house has foreign connections that are 
of great value to us, and I gathered 
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that most of these connections had made 
an earnest appeal to the old man to do 
everything possible to assist Applegate 
in the accomplishment of his purpose. 
The fact that Applegate was decidedly 
hazy as to his purpose, made such as- 
sistance rather difficult, however. 

So the old man sent for me, intro- 
duced me, and turned the problem over 
to me. I remember the conversation 
distinctly. 

“Mr. Applegate, ” the old man ex- 
plained, “‘is thinking of settling some- 
where in the West.” 

Applegate nodded indolently. “But 
the guv’nor thought of it first, ” he said. 

“He is over here to stay,” pursued 
the old man. 

‘That’s what the guv’nor thinks,” re- 
marked Applegate. 

“He has some money to invest,” the 
old man went on, “but he wants to look 
1round a bit before deciding what to 
do.” 

“Quite a bit,’ yawned Applegate. 

“He thinks that a young man with 
some money has better opportunities 
here, especially in the West, than he 
has in England.” 

“Wrong, old chap,” corrected Apple- 
gate; “that’s what the guv’nor thinks. 
I never thought about it at all.” 

“Anyhow,” persisted the old man, 
“we are asked to do what we can for 
him, and we’re glad to do it. I want 
you, Holton, to go with him, wherever 
he wants to go, assist him in any way 
that you can, and give him the benefit 
of your advice. He is naturally unfa- 
miliar with conditions over here, and I 

















look to you to see that he doesn’t buy 
any gold bricks.” 

“But I'd rawther like to have a gold 
brick,” objected Applegate. 

The old man was having difficulty 
in concealing his contempt, but he went 
on: 

“An interest in a good ranch 

“Oh, I say, now,” interrupted Apple- 
gate, “don’t be so devilish hasty. I 
cawn't say what I'll want. I fawncy I 
may go in for raising buffalo, you know. 
It would be rawther novel and interest- 
ing.” 

“It would,” agreed the old man. 

“IT don’t fawncy mines,” Applegate 
continued. “I wouldn’t mind the gold, 
you know, but it must be dirty work.” 

“It is,” agreed the old man. 

“And being valet to a lot of bally 
cows don’t appeal to me at all,” Ap- 
plegate went on. “But you cawn’t tell. 
I might go in for mines. You never 
cawn tell. I'd feel like a silly ass pitch- 
ing hay, but I might try it. Cawn't say 
what may be best until I see it all, you 
know. So I'll look about a bit. In 
six months or a year - 

“Six months or a year!” exclaimed 
the old man, and I could see he was fig- 
uring my salary and expenses for that 
time. “That’s a pretty long stretch.” 

“Of no consequence, none at all,’ re- 
turned Applegate. “I'd rawther like to 
put it on the guv’nor, you know.” 

“Oh, well, go as far as you like,” said 
the old man resignedly ; and then, as we 








were leaving the room, he called me 
back. “This looks like a life job for 
ou, Holton,” he grumbled. “If that 


fellow can make up his mind to any- 
thing, I miss my guess. But it can’t be 
helped. We've got to do it as a matter 
of business policy. Go with him, and 
do your best to locate him somewhere 
soon,” 

Of course, the old man forgot to take 
my own interest in the matter into con- 
sideration, or perhaps he thought Ap- 
plegate so impossible that I’d welcome 
an early parting. But I found Apple- 
gate quite possible, even entertaining, 
when I had become accustomed to his 
peculiarities. And traveling at the ex- 
pense of the house with a good com- 
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panion is infinitely preferable to grub- 
bing in an office. 

I can say truthfully that I did noth- 
ing to discourage or delay Applegate 
in his quest, but if you ask me if I sat 
up nights trying to persuade him to lo- 
cate somewhere immediately, why— 
well, that is another story. However, 
I am merely explaining how we hap- 
pened to be at Red Rock when Bill Dart, 
in the language of that town, “got his.” 

Applegate, with delightful candor, 
took everybody into his confidence in 
the matter of his mission, and it was 
not long before various people were of- 
fering him everything from ranches to 
mines. I: learned later that some of 
them, in their enthusiasm, tried to sell 
him property that they did not own. 
Indeed, I have reason to believe that a 
few offered to transfer to him for a 
cash consideration all their right, title, 
and interest in property that did not 
exist. 

But Applegate was in no hurry. 

“D’ye know,” he said on one occa- 
sion, “I cawn’t help thinking sometimes 
that the guv’nor is just trying to ship 
me away. He talks about the outdoor 
life and all that bally rot, but I fawncy 
he'd rawther like to have the ocean be- 
tween us.” 

“Can you blame him?’ 
the listeners. 

“No, old chap, I cawn’t—really, I 
cawn't,” replied Applegate, with the ut- 
most sincerity. ‘I’m no use to him over 
there, you know, and I fawncy it’s 
cheaper to buy a rawnch, or a mine, or 
something than it is to keep fixing me 
up at the club. We belong to the same 
club, you know, so it’s rawther vexing 
to the guv’nor when I’m posted. But [ 
don’t like the idea. It makes me want 
to put it on the guv’nor by going back.” 

“Are there any more at home like 
you?” some one asked. 

“Oh, not at all,” answered Apple- 
gate, still serious. “Gerald, my broth- 
er, is so beastly good and clever that it’s 
painful—quite painful, I assure you— 
and my sisters make a bit of a jest of 
me—good-humored, you know—for be- 
ing such a useless chap. Oh, no, there 
aren't any more at home like me.” 
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This denseness and ingenuous can- 
dor, combined with his apparel and ac- 
cent, and the fact that he had money, 
made him an interesting and privileged 
character almost immediately. So I was 
not greatly surprised when I saw him 
coming down the street with a pretty 
girl the day after our arrival. 

I was sitting in front of Hogan’s 
Palace, that being the inappropriate 
name given to a little frame hotel, and 
I had the companionship of Jim Tracy, 
one of the few residents who was not 
trying to sell something to Applegate. 
I noted that Tracy puckered his lips and 
frowned, but he said nothing. 

As they reached the hotel, Applegate 
lifted his hat politely, made some con- 
ventional remark, and left the girl. At 
the same moment, a little, wiry, bronzed 
fellow, who was sitting next to Tracy, 
jumped up with an exclamation of 
pleased surprise, and rushed after the 
girl. We saw him speak to her, and 
the next moment he was enthusiastical- 
ly shaking both her hands. 

I didn’t blame him. She was a mighty 
pretty girl, with large, rather wistful 
eyes that seemed to appeal for protec- 
tion in some way, and I should have 
welcomed the opportunity to shake both 
hands of any girl as pretty as she was 
and as glad to see me as she was to see 
him. I should also have continued on 
down the street with her, as he did. 

But Tracy shook his head solemnly. 

“He’s courtin’ trouble,’ Tracy re- 
marked, ‘‘and,” he added, turning to Ap- 
plegate, “so was you.” 

“Oh, come now, old chap,” Apple- 
gate objected, “she don’t look danger- 
ous. 

“She ain’t,” returned Tracy, “but Bill 
Dart is, an’ she’s Bill’s girl.” 

We remembered Bill. He had saun- 
tered into Hogan’s Palace the night be- 
fore. He was a big brute of a man, 
domineering, ugly, scowling most of the 
time, and it seemed a sacrilege to men- 
tion him in the same breath with the 
girl who had just passed. But we also 
remembered—at least I did—that he 
had been treated with unusual defer- 
ence. 

“Bill's, is she? 
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reflected Applegate. 


“Fawncy, now! I cawn’t believe it, and 
—aw—who says so?” 

“Bill does,” replied Tracy. “Bill says 
it loud an’ plenty, an’ what Bill says 
goes.” 

“Does it, now?” remarked Applegate. 
“D’ye know, I'd rawther want to hear 
what the girl says.” 

“She don’t open her head,” explained 
Tracy, “but she’s sure nice to Bill. 
There’s some that might cut in an’ 
take chances with Bill if she give the 
signal, but she don’t. Bill does, though. 
He makes signals a-plenty, an’ his sig- 
nals is plain ‘Keep Off the Grass,’ which 
everybody, knowin’ Bill, does. She come 
here a maverick, an’ Bill got his brand 
on her first.” 

This was enough to satisfy me, but 
Applegate wanted to know more about 
Bill, and Tracy was quite willing to 
gratify his curiosity. 

Thus we learned that Bill Dart was 
one of the vanishing race of bad men. 
He had none of the chivalry credited 
to at least some of the men of his class 
in the earlier days, and he was consid- 
ered peculiarly dangerous because of his 
methods. There was nothing in his 
code of ethics that required him to give 
anybody “an even chance,” but the in- 
fluence of the law and public opinion, 
even in Red Rock, had become so dom- 
inant that the earlier “free-and-easy” 
methods of homicide were now extreme- 
ly unwise, not to say dangerous. Peo- 
ple had become so ‘very particular and 
critical that it was necessary to show 
some justification for the taking of hu- 
man life. 

Dart, however, was so quick and sure 
with his gun that he could draw and 
shoot while his opponent was making 
the first motion to that end. And he 
was always ready. It followed natur- 
ally that any man, unless equally ex- 
pert and unscrupulous, was as much at 
his mercy as he would be if shot with- 
out warning. 

Miss Ella Golden, the girl I had seen 
with Applegate, could have ended Bill’s 
reign, but she did not. He had been 
among the first to meet her when she 
came to Red Rock to take charge of the 
school, and he had promptly “appro- 




















priated” her. If she objected to this 
she did not show it, and that was what 
made the situation difficult. 

The least intimation from her that 
his attentions were unwelcome would 
have brought every man in town to her 
rescue, whatever risk there might be, 
but there was a natural disinclination to 
incur the displeasure of Bill in a cause 
that did not even promise the gratitude 
of the object of such championship. If 
she had the bad taste to like him, why, 
that settled it. 

“Women is queer,” concluded Tracy. 
“The littlest an’ gentlest of ’em some- 
times cuddles up to a brute that ain't 
got a thing but a mean streak as wide as 
himself.” 

“But he needs taming, don’t you 
think?” suggested Applegate. 

“He sure does,’ returned 
“Want to tackle the job?” 

Applegate shook his head doubtfully. 
“I don’t see why I should, you know,” 
he said, “but I’d try it if she awsked me. 
I’m quite partial to the ladies.” 

“Same with the rest of us,” declared 
Tracy. 

“And I don’t see why I should let any 
bally bully keep me away from one of 
them,” added Applegate, with unex- 
pected spirit. “It makes me quite 
vexed, I assure you.” 

“Here! Back up!” exclaimed Tracy. 
“Don't go to mixin’ up in this. Your 
pa don’t want you shipped home in a 
I 


Tracy. 


OX. 

“It might be a bit of a relief to him, 
old chap,” returned Applegate quite 
seriously. 

Applegate then added, warming 
somewhat to his subject, that attempted 
dictation of any sort always annoyed 
him, that Bill’s record showed him to 
be a cowardly brute, and that he—Ap- 
plegate—would not be intimidated. He 
had had some experience with bullies, 
and he would not let one of them say 
what he should or should not do in any 
circumstances whatsoever. 

He had ‘not been particularly inter- 
ested in Miss Golden before, but he 
was now anxious to see more of her, 
and, if possible, find out whether this 
Bill Dart monopoly met with her en- 
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tire approval. If so, there was noth- 
ing more to be said; if not, Bill was en- 
titled to no consideration at all. 

It was a most surprising declaration 
for one of his usual placidity, and it 
gave me a new conception of the man. 
He had nerve, beyond doubt, and I sud- 
denly realized that in the right circum- 
stances this big, indolent Englishman 
would be physically dangerous. But not 
to a man who could and would act with 
the celerity and ruthlessness of a cat 
on a mouse hunt. The odds would be 
all against him in an encounter with 
unscrupulous Bill Dart. 

I called him aside and mentioned this 
somewhat important fact, but he did not 
seem to be impressed. He assured me, 
however, that he had no thought of 
seeking an encounter with Bill, that he 
would be much gratified if he never saw 
Bill again, but that he did not see that 
he was called upon to avoid Miss Gol- 
den simply because Bill desired it. In- 
deed, Bill's attitude rather inclined him 
to seek Miss Golden’s company. He 
would like to get a little further insight 
into the matter, anyway. Stubborn he 
was, but almost apologetic in his stub- 
bornness, as if he disliked to displease 
me. 

Our argument was interrupted by the 
gentle admonition: ‘Don’t cut in, old 
man.” 

The man who had joined the girl as 
she passed the hotel had returned, and 
resumed his seat near Tracy. He could 
not have heard all that we said, but he 
must have caught scraps of the conver- 
sation. 

“You're all right, Reginald,” he went 
on, addressin; Applegate, “‘but this is 
my game.” 

“My name,” 
Charles Robert 
Applegate.” 

“All right, Alphabet,” returned the 
little man breezily, *‘you’re the right sort 
—lI can see that easy—but pry loose.” 

“Beg pahdon!” said Applegate, be- 
wildered. 

“Leave this Bill party to me,” ad- 
vised the stranger. 

“Know him?” interrupted Tracy. 
“I’ve heard of him.” 
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“You don’t act like you’d heard 
much,” remarked Tracy. 

“T’ve heard enough,’ was the reply. 
“Considered a bad man, ain’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Likes to have a shade the best of it, 
don’t he?” 

“Two shades.’ 

“Suits me. You might mention to 
him that I’m from Coeur d’Alene.” 

“What's that, old chap?” asked Ap- 
plegate. 

“Tt’s a place where they breed dyna- 
miters,” replied the stranger. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Applegate. “I 
rawther think I’ve heard of it.” 

“T rather think you have,” returned 
the ‘stranger. ‘Nothing doing there 
lately, but we still know how.” 

“Name?” suggested Tracy. 

“Ned Hardy.” 

“Don’t recall it,” said Tracy. 

“There’s lots you don’t know,” re- 
turned Hardy. 

“Seein’ it’s none of my business at 
all,” remarked Tracy, “I won’t do no 
more than say you better be sure of 
your ground. This girl don’t seem to 
want anybody to break in.” 

“No?” 

“Acts like she don’t. There’s others 
would take chances if she flashed the 
signal. Jest a word of friendly warnin’ 
to a stranger, you know. That’s all.” 

Tracy got up, and sauntered away. 

I was more than ever satisfied that 
this was a good mess to keep out of; 
but Applegate, as usual, was not sat- 
isfied. 

“I say, old chap,” he remarked, “I 
don’t see why you'd be taking this away 
from me. I was first, you know.” 

“Think so?” said Hardy. 

“Why—er—yes, I rawther thought 
so,” replied Applegate, surprised. 

Hardy considered this for a few min- 
utes before replying. “I like you, Al- 
phabet,” he said at last, “even if you 
have got an accent that would kill a dog. 
You size up right. Come with me— 


’ 


you and your friend.” 

Puzzled and curious, we followed him 
down the street to the schoolhouse, 
where we found the girl busily en- 
gaged in correcting lesson papers. 
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“Here’s a good friend of yours, Ella,’ 
Hardy announced in his breezy way, in- 
dicating Applegate. 

“I met him a little while ago,” she 
replied, with a welcoming smile. “Tim 
White introduced us at the post office.” 

Hardy presented me, and then re- 
verted to his original statement. 

“But you don’t know how good a 
friend he is,” he explained. “He 
wanted to go up against Bill Dart for 
you.” 

“Oh, Ned,” she cried, a great fear re- 
flected in her eyes, “I hope there isn’t 
going to be any trouble.” 

“None at all,” he answered. “Why, 
Bill’s out of town; you told me that 
yourself. But I thought you’d want to 
thank Mr. Alphabet. He’s the right 
sort. He was pretty near ready to fight 
me for a chance to fight for you.” 

“Oh, now, old chap!” reproached Ap- 
plegate. 

“But I don’t want any fighting at all, 
Ned,” pleaded the girl. “Can’t you see 
I’ve endured this horrible man just to 
prevent it?” 

“There’s people that say you like 
him,” remarked Hardy. 

Her eyes flashed indignant denial. “I 
hate him, despise him, but—I’m afraid 
of him!” she said. 

“Go on,” urged Hardy. “I want Al- 
phabet to have the whole story.” 

Apparently she needed little encour- 
agement to unburden her mind of all 
that had been so long repressed, and 
she went on with an erratic vehemence 
that had an occasional note of hysteria 
in it. 

“I’m afraid—not so much for my- 
self as for others,” she said. “Oh, he’s 
threatened me, too, but his threats are 
mostly for those who come near me. 
Other men must stay away! I must 
keep them away! My friendship is a 
peril! Imagine the horrible anxiety, 
the dread. No, you can’t. Don’t try. 
It’s beyond expression. You must feel 
it yourself to have any conception of it. 

“T didn’t know the kind of a man he 
is when I first met him, and I was cor- 
dial—just as I was to others. But I’ve 
heard all about him since, and I know 
now he’s capable of all he threatens. 

















I know it, and others show it. Haven’t 
I seen how they fear him? Do you 
suppose I didn’t notice Tim White’s 
frantic signals when Mr. Applegate 
started away with me? And I knew,” 
she added dismally, “that only a stran- 
ger would take such a risk.” 

“Oh, come, now,” interrupted Apple- 
gate, “I'd have been the more ready to 
do it if I had known it all. Quite so, I 
assure you.” 

There could be 
nestness, and she 


no doubt of his ear- 
gave him a grateful, 
if rather pathetic, little smile; but her 
recognition of his sympathetic interest 
was confined to that, and, perhaps, a 
readiness to speak even more freely. 

“IT was both glad and fearful,” she 
pursued, addressing us all. “I felt that 
I ought to warn him! Think of the hu- 
miliation of that! But I was hungry 
—yes, actually hungry—for a little com- 
panionship, a little friendship, a little at 
tention from a man who didn’t act as 
if a curse lay on me, who didn’t seem to 
be in a fever to get away, who, even be- 
cause of ignorance, was not afraid to 
be nice to me! You don’t know—you 
can’t imagine—how I longed for this! 
You don’t know—you can’t imagine— 
how horrible it has all been! And I rea- 
soned that Mr. Applegate would be gone 
by the time the brute returned.” 

“D’ye know,” remarked Applegate, as 
imperturbably placid as ever, “I rawther 
think I’ll remain. It may relieve the 
guv’nor of a great problem.” 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t!” cried Miss 
Goiden, 

No, you mustn't!” echoed Hardy. 

Golden will tell you that I’ve got 

the ‘edge’ on you, if anything is to come 
ort. 

“But I don’t want either of you to 
stay,” she urged appealingly. “Please, 
please, you mustn’t!” 

“Tell him, anyhow, Ella,” insisted 
Hardy. , 

There really was no need of saying 
anything. Her eyes, as she turned them 
on Hardy, were a sufficient explanation 
of the situation. It was unquestionably 
his right to act as her champion, so far 
as she would permit any one to do so, 
and even Applegate realized this. 
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“All right, old chap,” said Applegate 
before the girl could speak. “I don’t 
have to have it printed out for me, you 
know, but I’m rawther sorry to be out 
ne | 

Then, quite ceremoniously, he bowed 
to the girl, and the girl blushed. 

We left Hardy with her, but he over- 
took us before we reached the hotel. 
He seemed to think that we were en- 
titled to some explanation, although 
we asked no questions, and presently, 
when we were again in the chairs we 
had recently vacated, he began to talk. 

“T want to take Ella home with me,” 
he remarked abruptly, “but she is too 
conscientious to desert her school in the 
middle of a term; so I guess I'll have 
to hang on here for a while.” 

“How about Bill Dart?” I asked. 

“That’s just it,” he returned. “I’ve 
got to straighten that little affair out 
before I can leave her. Then I can 
come back for her when she’s ready.” 

He was silent for a moment, and 
when he spoke again it was half musing- 
ly, as if he were talking to himself rath- 
er than to us. 

“That school business is always mak- 
ing trouble,” he reflected. “I never 
wanted her to go into it. There was no 
reason why she should that I could see, 
but she had some silly notion of inde- 
pendence. We split on that two years 
ago. I said she could choose between 
me and a school, and she resented my 
dictation. She wasn’t quite ready to 
marry me then.”” A faint, reminiscent 

mile fli face. “She is 
now. I guess we both found we'd made 
a mistake. It took me a year to be sure 
of it, but I’ve been hunting for her ever 
since. I don’t know how long it took 
her, but she’s ready now, only she in- 
sists upon finishing the term here. Well, 
there’s no objection to that after I get 
this Bill person properly fixed.” 

We didn’t ask how Bill was to be 
“fixed.” For my part, | remembered 
what Hardy had said about Coeur 
d’Alene, and it occurred to me that he 
might consider any probing after de- 
tails as an impertinence. Besides, my 
idea was to get away from Red Rock 
before the explosion took place, for I 


kered over his 
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recalled that the innocent bystander was 
usually the one who suffered. 

But Applegate had different views. 

“Why, old chap,” he objected, “it 
promises such a jolly row, don’t you 
see? We must stay for it—really we 
must.” 

It certainly did promise a jolly row. 
How Hardy calmed the girl’s fears I 
do not know, but he spent every possi- 
ble moment in her company, and most 
of the population spent the time discuss- 
ing what was likely to happen when Bill 
returned. The majority favored bill— 
not his cause or himself, but his chances 
in any encounter that might take place. 

A few there were, however, who were 
not so sure of this. Hardy was a good 
deal of a mystery, and they recalled 
what he had said about Coeur d’Alene. 
His quiet air of self-confidence com- 
manded respect and even deference. He 
might be just the man for the task he 
had apparently assumed. At any rate, 
Bill and Bill’s reputation seemed to 
have no terrors for him, although he 
was fully and frequently advised as to 
Bill’s prowess and tactics. 

“Oh, well,” he remarked on one oc- 
casion, “some of these quick-gun men 
were blown up at Coeur d’Alene.” 

All in all, it seemed possible that 
Hardy might know what he was doing. 

Then Bill Dart returned. He was 
promptly advised of the situation, of 
course, and those who informed him did 
not overlook the veiled but significant 
references to Cceur d'Alene. it oc 
curred to me that this might lead him to 
shoot with even less warning than usual, 
but such a possibility did not seem to 
disturb Hardy. 

We were sitting in front of Hogan's 
Palace when word was brought to us 
that Bill was coming up the street by 
easy stages, each saloon on the way be- 
ing a station that required a full stop. 
He was also making occasional in- 
quiries as to the man who didn’t know 
enough to keep away from “Bill's girl.” 

All eyes turned naturally to Hardy, 
who was smoking placidly. 

“It’s sure up to you now,” remarked 


Tracy. 
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Hardy nodded, rose, threw away his 
cigar, and sauntered into the hotel. 

“I'll be back,” he said as he disap- 
peared. 

There were some who doubted this. 
It sometimes happened that a man’s 
nerve deserted him at the crucial mo- 
ment, and the hotel, of course, had a 
back door. 

“It don’t stand to reason that he’s go- 
in’ for his gun,” remarked one of them, 
“for a man that was expectin’ a call 
from Bill wouldn’t never be without 
one.” 

“But, old chap,” objected Applegate, 
“he took this away from me, you know, 
and why would he do that if he didn’t 
want it himself?” 

The arrival of Bill himself, with the 
usual crowd that prospective trouble al- 
ways gathers, prevented further dis- 
cussion. Apparently some of those ac- 
companying him had noted from afar 
that Hardy was not with us and had so 
advised Bill, for he passed into the bar- 
room without giving us more than a 
quick glance. 

The loungers, to a man, rose and fol- 
lowed. I was content to remain where 
[ was, but Applegate was on his feet 
with the rest of them. 

I mildly intimated that any place 
where Bill was not seemed to me pref- 
erable just then to any place where he 
was, as I was unalterably opposed to 
enacting the role of innocent bystander. 

“But it will be such a jolly row, old 
chap,” urged Applegate. “I couldn't 
miss it, you know.” 

So I went along. 

Bill was standing at the bar, seeking 
information from the bartender. He 
was, he confided, curious as to the 
whereabouts of the man who had taken 
advantage of his absence to be unduly 
attentive to his girl. -He was of the 
opinion that this man would have to 
leave town in haste or else be shipped 
away in a box. 

Incidentally he intimated that he in- 
tended to take no chance with him, cer- 
tain things having come to his ears that 
he construed as threats. No one was 
called upon to take chances in such cir 
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The fact that this was said rather 
quietly, without bluster, increased my 
respect for Bill. He was, I decided, 
quite as dangerous as he had been pic 
tured, and I did not consider his imme- 
diate vicinity a choice location for a life- 
loving man. Nor, for that matter, did 
I regard the door leading to the hotel 
office as an especially attractive spot. 
If Hardy appeared there, as was prob- 
able, it would be decidedly in the dan- 
ger zone. 

Others, with the exception of two or 
three who were drinking with Bill, 
seemed to share my view. There was 
an air of nervous apprehension, and a 
tenseness that inclined one to speak in 
whispers. We shifted and shuffled un- 
easily—waiting. 

“Quite like a play, 
remarked Applegate. 

It was like a play, and it had the cli- 
max of a play. Bill was just raising 
his glass when a quiet voice queried: 

“Were you looking for me?” 

Hardy was advancing toward Bill— 
unexcitedly, rather leisurely, but unfal- 
teringly. He had appeared just where 
I had expected him to appear, and yet, 
somehow, I had not seen him until he 
spoke. I noted then that his hands were 
hanging loosely at his sides, but one of 
them gripped some round object that 
I could not distinguish. 

I thought, in that moment, of what 
he had said about Coeur d’Alene. It 
eemed to have a sudden terrible sig- 
nificance. I imagine some such thought 
occurred to Bill, too, for he 
go suddenly white as his eyes rested mo- 
mentarily on that partly closed hand. 

I have only a confused impression of 
what happened immediately thereafter. 
It seemed to me that: Bill dropped his 
glass, reached for his gun, drew it, and 
fired, all with one motion. So quickly 
was it done that the report of the gun 
was almost simultaneous with the crash 
of the glass on the floor. 

But, even so, ne was not quick 
enough. The bullet bored a hole in the 
ceiling, as we afterward discovered, and 
Bill crumpled up and dropped to the 
floor even as his gun was sending its 


don’t you think?” 
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aimless bullet upward. There he lay 
moaning, his face and shirt dyed red. 
Applegate was the first man to reach 
Hardy. Applegate seemed to come out 
of his usual lethargy in most surprising 


fashion, and he demonstrated that he 
was no mean antagonist. He had 
Hardy pinioned before any one else 


could move. 

“Cawn't have it, old chap!” he ex- 
claimed. “Not my idea of fighting, you 
know ; not at all.” 

Several others seemed to take the 
same view. They might have no love 
for Bill, but this was not a form of 
fighting that they recognized, and they 
did not hesitate to say so. There were 
murmurings that closely resembled 
threats. There was also a disposition 
to search Hardy for other deadly mis- 
siles. But Hardy made vigorous objec- 
tion to this. 

“Aw, go pick him up,” he advised, 
“and see what’s happened to him.” 

But there was no need. Bill was still 
moaning and groaning, but those lean- 
ing over him were laughing. 

“He got me,’ moaned Bill weakly. 
“Pm a go mer! Tell the little school- 
ma’am—— 

Tracy suddenly jerked him to his feet. 

“We'll tell her, all right,” declared 
Tracy. “We'll tell her he got you with 
a good ripe tomato, and we got your 
size. The only thing we're sore on is 
that we let you-have the swing we did. 
But it’s sure finished now. Git!” 

Tracy applied a boot where it would 
have the immediate effect, and 
Bill shot into the street. Then he kept 
going, a yelping, hilarious crowd urg- 
ing him to greater speed with whatever 
missiles were within reach. 

As he disappeared from view, Apple- 
gate turned to Hardy. 

“T rawther think the girl is yours, old 
chap,” he said ; “but, d’ye know, I cawn’t 
believe they do it that way at Coeur 
d’ Alene.” 

“Can't say,” returned Hardy careless- 
ly. “I was never there.”’ 

“What! Then why—— 

“For the moral effect,” 
Hardy. “It prepared him.” 
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>HERE was no one about at the 

club but the three of us, Fan- 
ning, Kingdon, and myself, 
that stormy afternoon in win 
ter, when Fanning told us his 
story, while we waited for some one to 
come in and make a fourth for us at 
bridge. No one, that is, but ‘The 
Shadow,” sitting in his chosen chair by 
the window, a little distance away, and 
he really did not count. And Fanning’s 
story was the unfinished tragedy of 
Natalie Meade and Gordon Grant. 

“She was the loveliest thing that I 
ever saw,” he asserted. “I can just re- 
call her enchanting face, her starry eyes, 
her tall, slender figure, and her winning 
ways, the things that most impressed me 
once when I happened to be at Colonel 
Meade’s place, down in Virginia. She 
had come home to make a visit to her 
father, and even then | wondered what 
trouble was hanging over her. 

“The old colonel told me that she 
had had a lover, and was just about to 
become engaged to him, when his best 
friend, Gordon Grant, a naval officer, 
came home from a cruise and fell ex- 
travagantly in love with her. Naturally 
she was dazzled, for Grant was enough 
like a knight of romance to dazzle any 
one. A prince of good fellows, a splen- 
didly set-up chap, he could sing like an 
angel, and play any musical instrument 
that was ever made. But, far more than 
Natalie, the old colonel was dazzled with 
the spectacular advantages of a son-in 
law who was rich, a brilliant officer, and 
charming beside, since the old gentle- 
man was, at that time, living principally 
on bluff and the remnants of funds 
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secured through mortgages; and the 
landsman lover, though comfortably off 
and with good prospects, was not rich at 
that time. 

“The colonel told me _  quaintly 
enough,” Fanning related, “that he had 
always intended his only child to go 
at a good figure—the colonel had once 
owned slaves—the better to redeem, he 
hoped, his wasted acres and impover- 
ished bank account. Grant did straighten 
out the old man’s affairs for him, only 
to find him again hopelessly muddled 
before he died, through inveterate 
gambling, so that Natalie had nothing 
of her own, and was absolutely depend- 
ent on her husband. 

“But the landsman lover, who knew 
Grant better than any one else, insisted 
that Grant should tell both the old 
colonel and Natalie of his one great fail- 
ing. He made himself companion of 
the bottle now and then, on land, never 
at sea or when on ‘active duty. He 
loved the sea, and his salva- 
tion, he well knew, and his occasional 
outbreaks on land were always carefully 
covered up; but at these times he was 
a madman and murderous. No one 
could control him, with the exception of 
this one friend, who seemed to have 
a peculiar and calming, influence over 
him. His man was always instructed 
to get him into a strait-jacket as soon 
as possible. 

“And Grant did tell the old colonel, 
and the old colonel urged that he be al 
lowed to tell Natalie; but Grant insisted 
that he would do it himself, and, finally, 
they settled the matter over a game of 
cards, and Colonel Meade saw to it on 
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this occasion that there was no chance 
about the matter, and that he was the 


instrument of fate. He even pointed 
out the table upon which the two of 
them had played with destiny and a 
woman's happiness, grinning and chuck- 
ling, and looking like an ancient gar- 
goyle, as he confessed it. 

“And he never told her. Natalie, her 
father knew, really cared far more for 
her landsman lover than for the man 
of the sea, but she married Gordon 
Grant, only to come to an awakening 
the day after the wedding. In terror, 
she sent for her former lover, who took 
Grant in hand and straightened him out; 
it was then that he made his friend 
promise that, whenever he was on shore 
duty, the friend would be at hand; for 
so well had the colonel arranged mat- 
ters that Grant never really knew that 
Natalie had had a love affair with the 
other man. 

“She followed him around the world 
for a number of years, I have been told ; 
but a year ago, the final break came be- 
tween her husband and herself in Yoko- 
hama, with a display of more than the 
usual fireworks. Afterward Grant went 
on a cruise; Natalie disappeared, where 
to no one seems to know, nor is there 
any one who seems to have heard of the 
guardian of the household that I can 
find. He conducted himself with such 
propriety and consideration for Mrs. 
Grant that I have been assured that he 
is a myth of the old colonel’s, or the 
creation of a contempt for the truth, 

“But,” sighed Fanning, “I'd like to 
know what happened out there, and 
where Natalie Grant is at present, and 
who the other man was.” 

Fanning did not like to be baffled in 
that large interest in other people's af- 
fairs, commonly called curiosity. He 
sighed again, and, as if anxious to free 
his mind of the fret of the unrevealed, 
he turned to Kingdon. 

“Go and get some one to play,” he 
urged, 

“No one about,” yawned Kingdon, 
“no one but——”’ : 

He nodded his head toward The 
Shadow, sitting erect in his chair, gaz- 
ing out upon that pageant of existence 
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which even in storm sweeps up and 
down the Avenue, hour after hour, an 
endless procession of humanity. It was 
Fanning who had first called Lawrence 
Copley “The Shadow,” and now, in de- 
rision, half in joke, he said: “Well— 
why not?” 

Neither young nor old, Copley could 
hardly be called middle-aged. A man 
of breeding, he bore about him the at- 
mosphere of the great world. To his 
old associates, who had known him in 
former days, he was merely a quiet 
man who had traveled, was interested 
in intellectual pursuits, had written for 
the magazines and reviews, and having 
inherited a comfortable fortune at the 
death of his parents and only brother, 
all within a year or two, was in no 
active business. The old family home 
was still open; an old-fashioned brown- 
stone house on a street given over now 
entirely almost to commerce. Some 
distant relatives were there and kept 
it for him, but he himself lived at the 
club. 

On many days, those who observed 
him, if they ever thought it worth while 
to interest themselves in so passive a 
person, thought that he watched for 
some one to go by, relaxing after the 
passing into his usual characteristic in- 
difference to the brilliant, restless, color- 
ful world before him in which he denied 
himself a part. 

That he should have consented to 
play with us that winter afternoon was 
only one of the many surprises of a 
long line, to which he treated us in out- 
raging first impressions. Yet, there he 
stood, with that detached air of his, a 
courteous, half-amused, tolerant air, 
waiting for Fanning to scramble into 
his manners, for me to put on the gar- 
ment of gladness, while Kingdon stood 
by preening himself as one who has 
conquered a city. 

“T am always. ashamed,” Kingdon 
said afterward, “of that first game. He 
came, when I had the cheek to ask him, 
like the courteous gentleman that he is, 
and, by the way, I have wondered if 
any one ever thought it worth while 
to be courteous to him or ask him to 
join them in anything before. I know 
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that we treated him as if he were the 
Greeks bearing gifts. Every one of us 
wondering if he could play, according 
him that cold, insolent, veiled scrutiny 
that withheld judgment, which we grant 
to those whose attitude to the estab- 
lished humdrums of life is unconven- 
tional,” 

But Copley paid no attention to the 
attitude of others. He had been asked 
to play, and he did it; and no man 
could be a mere looker-on in life who 
played so aggressive a game of bridge. 
No man could play the game of life 
badly who played bridge so well. 


Life is a game at which from unseen sources 


The cards are shuffled and the hearts are 
dealt. 
And Lawrence Copley, apparently, 


accepting what came to him in the deal- 
ing, used it to the very best of his 
knowledge. Indeed, all three of us real- 
ized then that the quiet manner, the 
unobtrusive absorption in his own af- 
fairs, masked a gentle kindliness of feel- 
ing toward others, a deliberate aggres- 
siveness, should the occasion call for it, 
coupled with a dash and flare of cour- 
age which we had never believed possi- 
ble. And that concentration of his had 
probably developed a marvelous capac- 
ity for intuition. He seemed to know 
by instinct how to read other hands, 
and how to play his own, 

He illustrated himself and his life 
it, in a hand that 
It called 
Imiration. 


as we came to know 
he played that first evening. 
forth Fanning’s unbounded a 
Indeed, Fanning then and there at- 
ached himself to Copley and 
almost his bodyguard, so devoted was 
he to him. Just so, we each and every 
one of us took him to our hearts, this 
simple, quiet gentleman of no preten- 
tions, who never spoke of himself, but 
in whose blue-gray eyes there were 
flashes, now and then, of inspiration, 
that we had never noticed there be- 
fore. 

Ve came to know that just as he 
played that hand on that evening, so 
he played his game of life, ruffing the 
strong hand to establish his suit, lead- 
ing a losing trump to secure a reéntry 
card for that suit. 


became 
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He was dealer, with Kingdon for 
partner. Holding seven, three, two of 
hearts; ten, four of diamonds; ace, 
three of clubs; and ace, king, seven, 
six, five, three of spades, and a score 
of sixteen to nought in the dealer's 
favor, he passed the make to Fanning, 
who made it hearts. 

\With no hearts; king, knave, nine, 
eight, three, two of diamonds; king, 
eight, seven of clubs; queen, eight, four, 
two of spades, I led my fourth best dia- 
mond, 

The dummy went down with ace, 
king, queen, knave, ten, eight, five of 
hearts; ace, seven, six, five of dia- 
monds; deuce of clubs; and nine of 
spades. 

Third hand held nine, six, four of 
hearts; queen of diamonds; queen, 
knave, ten, nine, six, five, four of clubs; 
and knave, ten of spades. 

There was an air of quiet decisive- 
ness, the faintest reflection of a smile 
upon his face, as Copley sat forward 
at my lead of diamonds and drew from 
the dummy hand the ace of diamonds 
to put upon my eight spot, following 
next with a lead of trumps, the ace. 
He refused to take another round in 
view of the losing diamonds, and _ be- 
gan the effort to establish his spade 
suit by ruffing it out, leading his nine 
of spades toward the ace in his own 
hand, following it with the lead of the 


king, and then the three toward the 
dummy’s ten spot of trumps, giving in 
return a club to the ace in his own 
hand, returning again the spade; now, 
however, he allowed the third hand to 


overtrump his eight with the nine, in 
order to get it out of the way and make 
good the seven in his own hand. 

Third hard having nothing now in 
suit but clubs, led his queen to find 
dummy’s knave of trumps; and now, 
from dummy, Copley led his five of 
trumps to the seven in his own hand 
which he had held as a reéntry card for 
his spades, his king and queen of 
rumps taking the last two tricks and 
scoring for him a little slam. 

We urged him to make a 
fourth for us, and, smiling gently, in 
his characteristic manner, he agreed to 
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do so. Fanning gave a little feast in 
celebration of this at his own house, 
so did Kingdon, and I, of course, fol- 
lowed; so that we were not much sur- 
prised when Copley telephoned to the 
club one afternoon, and asked if we 
would play at the old family home that 
night. 

Of course we went. Ushered in by 
an elderly servant, we were taken to 
a room on the second floor. A room 
that bespoke that ugly mid-century 
eruption of black walnut furniture of 
the most elaborate kind. There was a 
desk near the window, a “sofa,” chairs, 
a bureau, with a bed in an alcove, all 
complete and exclamatory evidence of 
an inherited environment. 

As we passed through the hall, dimly 
lighted as it was, I could see shrouded 
rooms through half-open doors, the 
specterlike visions of swathed mirrors 
and chandeliers and_ pictures, of 
wrapped and draped furniture. Mem- 
ories of other days, other people. No 
wonder that Lawrence Copley had sug- 
gested shadows to Fanning, if he stayed 
any time in a house like this. Here 
were nothing but shadows. 

The only evidence of what might 
suggest itself as personal taste, possi- 
bly, was a quaint card table standing 
in the centre of the room to which we 
were taken. An exquisite specimen of 
its era, this piece of old mahogany 
with its wax finish, its lyre-shaped ped- 
estal, its curving claw legs tipped with 
and 
which drooped 


hining brass, its folding leaves 


rounded c from 

carved. acorn; and Copley stood be- 
side it, with that charming, courteous 
smile of welcome about his lips; but 
his eyes, his brow, it seemed to me, 
looked drawn and anxious. 

Slipping the folded leaves about, he 
from a concealed drawer his 
and cards for us to use, and 
from there arose, at the same time, the 
strangest, faint, yet pungent, old-fash- 
ioned odor, deliciously like a century-old 
rose potpourri. 

[ began to vision girandoles, and 
flickering wax candles, “the ladies of 
St. James’ with satin on their back,” as 
the proper accompaniment to any game 


wrners, 


drew 


scores 
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played upon this table; but Fanning, 
who had stood for a moment or two 
at the threshold of the room, startled, 
amazed, his long, narrow, pointed nose 
twitching like a hunting dog’s, went for- 
ward slowly, his eyes almost popping 
out of his head. 

“T never saw but one table like this,” 
he said, in a queer, strained voice, that 
sounded as if it were far away, “and 
it belonged to Colonel Meade, of Vir- 
ginia.” 

“This table belonged to Colonel 
Meade,” said Copley quietly. “His 
daughter, Mrs. Grant, gave it away, 
and I bought it from the owner.” 

“His daughter, Mrs. Grant!” 

We all stared at each other, at Cop- 
ley, at the table. There before our eyes 
was the instrument of fate that had 
made Fanning’s story; it stood before 
us the mute evidence of Fanning’s mys- 
tery! Upon that table men had played 
with lives and destiny; with happiness 
and tragedy. And Copley—The Shad- 
ow—Copley must be “the other man.” 

Like a knell of alarm, I remembered 
that only a few days before I had noted 
in the naval news, in the evening pa- 
per, the arrival of Gordon Grant in 
town. I had meant to speak of it to 
Fanning, but I had forgotten it, and 
I had never connected Copley with that 
story Fanning told us that stormy after- 
noon at the club; which still must be 
a mystery to us all, since, as we knew, 
that quiet man there never would fin- 
out for us. 

But where was Natalie Grant? And 
us here on this 


ish it 


why had Copley asked 
night ? 

Never have I known him play as he 
did that evening. He seemed gifted 
with an almost uncanny alertness, and 
yet his attention was dividej, I knew. 
He was apparently listening, with his 
mental ears, listening to the footsteps 
in the rooms overhead, a_ stealthy, 
hushed sound of some one coming and 
going, but very quietly. 

I could feel my fingers tingle and 
my voice ready to stutter out the ques- 
tions that I wanted to ask him, the 
questions that I knew were on the tips 


of all of our tongues, judging Fanning 
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and Kingdon by the way they played; 
and yet some prescience of events, 
something in Copley’s manner sent the 
quick blood shivering through my veins, 
while all about us, on the scores and 
the cards, was that pungent, old-fash- 
ioned odor floating, like an envelope 
and scent of romance. 

Suddenly Copley laid down his cards 
and stood up, starting toward the door, 
drawn by an altercation in the outer 
hall. We all rose from our chairs just 
as the door was flung open, to disclose 
a man, hatless, his hair tossed about, 
his face pallid as death; he was wild 
and haggard, with staring eyes. I knew 
at once that it was Gordon Grant; and 
I knew why Copley had asked us there 
that night. He had evidently heard 
Fanning tell that story that day, and 
was assured of our sympathy and com- 
prehension, especially Fanning’s, and 
with his knowledge of occurrences on 
the other side, he was taking no chances. 
I say I knew. I thought I knew, but 
I did not until he spoke, and then I 
realized that for himself he would never 
have brought us into a scene with Gor- 
don Grant. 

The man must have been superbly 
handsome; indeed, though a wreck, as 
complete as any that I ever saw, he 
was still a suggestion of what he had 
been, as he stood there swaying and 
demoniac, a sardonic sort of a smile 
upon his lips. He flung back the long 
coat he was wearing with a snap, and 
plunging his shaking hand into 
his pockets, he showed himself in his 
shirt and trousers, his neck bare, for 
he had turned down the collar next 
his throat, the better, it seemed, to 
breathe. He had evidently been drink- 
ing heavily, and must have escaped 
guardianship. He drew one hand out 
of the pocket and moved it slowly to- 
ward his back, as he said, in a tense 
voice that he tried his best to control, 
a voice that carried a menace: 

“T want my wife.” 

Copley had been walking toward him, 
Fanning slowly moving just behind 
Copley. 

“Yes, I know.” 


again 


Copley had almost 


reached him; he spoke in a low, sooth- 
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ing voice, as one would speak to a sick 
child, a wonderful sort of moving voice, 
calm, controlled, but yet with a note 
of command. “I know,” he agreed. 
“Natalie is here in this house. I gave 
it to my cousin who lives here so that 
your wife would feel free to come and 
stay with her. There was no place else 
for her, you know, Grant. I have never 
spoken to her since she came here, but 
I have seen to it that she was well 
looked after. You know that I would 
do that for you. But she is ill to-night, 
and threatened with pneumonia, and 
you cannot see her. To-morrow, per- 
haps.” 

Grant, however, did not listen; he 
threw his hand around quickly and sent 
a rock which he had evidently picked 
up on his way there full at Copley. 
But Fanning had anticipated him; he 
caught Copléy and drew him out of 
the way, and the rock, hurtling with 
unsteady aim across the room, fell full 
upon the old card table and sent it 
over in a heap. 

Gordon stared at it a moment indif- 
ferently, and then a gleam of intelli- 
gence, of arrested attention, swept 
across his face; he took a long, eager, 
steady stare at the overturned table, 
shrugged his shoulders sardonically, 
and chuckled sneeringly, almost unbe- 
lievingly. 

“The 
memory. 
into your possession. 


said, “of blessed 
got my wife’s table 
Oh, you pious 


table,” he 
So you 


sneak !” 
“Grant’—the steel in Copley’s voice 
rang now—"you're going to come in 


here and let me put you to bed.” 

He went forward and put his hand 
upon the demented man’s shoulder. 

Grant wavered a moment, as if obey- 
ing an old instinct, then he threw him- 
self back resentiully, and said muti- 
nously: 

“T won't. I came here to kill you, 
and her, too, if I could find her. I tried 
to do it over there when she told me 
that she had never cared for me, and 
that she had always cared for you. I 
never understood before, but I do now.” 
He drew with a swift slash a long, 
shining knife from down the line of 
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his trousers, ugly, murderous looking. 
“T’ve carried this half around the world 
to help me get you out of the way.” 

He laughed a low, stealthy, ragged 
sort of a laugh. 

In an instant the scene became a 
horrible haze of happenings, a blur. It 
seemed to me that I heard a sharp, 
hoarse call to Copley. I know that 
Fanning struck the knife from the 
man’s hand, as we all turned to see a 
tall woman standing in the dusk of the 
hall, just back of him. 

“Natalie!’’ called Copley. 

But she did not move. She 
there, a dressing gown thrown over her 
nightdress, her dark hair just tinged 
with gray, her face looking like carven 
marble, her starry eyes shining, and 
not the faintest shadow of fear or cow- 
ardice on her face; but with her head 
held high, she had deliberately attempt- 
ed to divert her husband's attention to 
her, to save Copley. She did not see 
us nor take us into account. There 
were only the three of them in her 
world, to her, and she had evidently 
hastily left a sick bed to take her place 
in it. 

We all tried to get to her, but Grant, 
like a flash, was before us, and caught 


stood 


THE 


LITTLE 


her about the throat before Copley 
could reach her. I know I groaned in 
agony, and I heard Kingdon’s sob of 
anguish, 

It was Fanning who freed her, Fan- 
ning and Copley. I believe Fanning 
broke or dislocated Grant’s arm in or- 
der to free her. 

It was Fanning who stayed there, 
and nursed Gordon Grant until he died. 
He had been more or less of a wreck 
for a year, they told us afterward. It 
was Copley who carried away from that 
house the frail, pitiful shadow of the 
only woman he had ever loved, and 
nursed her back to life and peace; and 
yet, though I saw them often together 
in their quiet happiness, I could never 
think of Natalie Meade or Lawrence 
Copley as anything but the shadows of 
a broken youth, about whom there 
clung the atmosphere of romance, like 
the odor that sweetened that quaint old 
card table—elusive, delicate, indescrib- 
ably suggestive of memories. 

Kingdon said that Copley was the 
finest illustration of friendship that he 
had ever known; but Fanning and I 
wondered what became of that broken 
table upon which two men had played 
a game with fate. We never knew. 


STEPS 


HE days are little steps we take away 
From joy transcendent or from grief supreme; 
Slowly we go, yet surely, day and day, 
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Until at last these seem 
(For all we would be faithful) vague and faint, 
As some receding, half-remembered dream. 


The days are little steps that lead us on 
To newer love or sorrow. Though we guessed 
That certain goal beyond the farthest dawn, 
We may not haste nor rest 
Till at the house of Joy or Pain we stand, 
And one comes forth to greet his one night's guest. 
THEODOSIA GARRISON, 








# AM astonished, sir! I thought 
my son was a——” 
“A Harvard student, pater ; 
and, if my modesty permits 
me to add, not unpopular.” 

“If these bills mean anything, you 
spent most of your time in an automo- 
bile. When I[ went to college, I had 
an allowance over and above my ex- 
penses of one hundred dollars a year.” 

“Poor pater,” his son remarked sym- 
pathetically, “what a narrow mind dear 
old grandpa must have had!” 

“No levity, Jonathan. I suppose you 
don’t remember that you have nine 
brothers and sisters, that Polly is in 
society, and Jean to be brought out next 
December, and Rufus entering Harvard 
in October.” 

“Rufe’s got a bully good physique,” 
Jack remarked dreamily; “‘there ain't 
an ounce of superfluous flesh on that 
kid. I see him in the eleven.” 

“And I his father com 
mented, “that you think you’re going 
back to study law—ostensibly—really 
to fool away again five thousand a 
year.” 

“Such was my fond dream, boss.” 

A dry, satirical smile lit up Amos 
Dexter’s face for a moment. 

“Well, I hope I am boss—at least to 
the extent of keeping my children from 
making fools of themselves any oftener 
than necessary. You think you’re go- 
ing to study law. I say you're going 
.down to New York to earn your own 
living for a year. If you do that I 








suppose, 





might send you to Harvard again.” 
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The young man lolling in the arm- 
chair sat up at last, displaying as he 
did so a good, straight spine, a well- 
shaped head set squarely on his shoul- 
ders, and a certain capability of mus- 
cle. His father eyed him with distinct 
disapproval. 

“How much did that suit cost that 
you have on?” 

Jack wrinkled his brow in reminis- 
cent thought. 

“Oh, a matter of ninety or a hundred. 
The bill’s in that pile somewhere.” 

“T presume so—and that necktie?” 

“Only two dollars.” 

Amos Dexter groaned. 

“T can only wear fifty-cent ties my- 
self.” 

Jack’s face grew solemn. 

“Father, this is the opportunity I’ve 
long been praying for. You know your 
omething awful. I'v 
mM ther 


neckties ar 
often wondered why 
you off to the fact.”’ 

“Your mother has enough to do look- 
ing after the children without concern- 
ing herself with my ties.” 

“The mater is all right,” Jack said. 
“Any lady who has had ten children 
and still keeps her figure and her seren- 
Spe 

“Jonathan!” his 
sternly. 

Silence fell between them. Jack gazed 
somewhat ruefully at the pile of bills 
on the table, then out of the library 
window at the Palisades in view 
yond the broad stretches of the lawn. 

“Seriously, dad, I’ve got to go back 


lidn’ +1 
aidan t tip 


father interrupted 


be- 











CINDERELLA’S BROTHER 


I want to be a lawyer 
You see, I’m 


to Harvard. 
with all possible haste. 
by way of becoming engaged.” 

“I am obliged to you for sparing 
me at least the announcement of your 


marriage to a chorus girl. Who is the 


lady ?” 

“Ivy Bradford, without doubt. 
hasn’t accepted me yet.” 

Amos Dexter stroked his chin re- 
flectively. 

“Samuel Bradford and I grew up to- 
gether, and neither of us has any use 
for a spendthrift. I don’t see Sam 
handing his only daughter over to a 
young man whose only claim to distinc- 
tion is the bills he contracted at Har- 
vard., I think better of my old friend’s 
judgment than that. Where’s Ivy now?” 

“Visiting on a ranch out West.” 

“T wish I’d put you on a ranch in- 
stead of sending you to Harvard. What 


She 


did you learn there, anyway? You 
don’t even use good grammar.” 
“Exact grammar is terribly bour- 
geoisie.” 
“That’s French for people who 


amount to something, isn’t it!” 

Jack grinned. 

“You ask me what I learned at Har- 
vard—well, for one thing, to take the 
game as it came. What’s the next 
move, dad ?” 

“Your next move is to New York. 
I’ll tell your man, as you call him, to 
hang up your fine clothes in your room 
and put moth balls in the pockets. Then 
I'll give him a week’s wages and dismiss 
him. You had no business to appear 
here with a personal servant, anyway. 
No one maids your sisters. They have 
to depend on one of the house girls to 
hook ’em up.” 

“This is interesting. After the man 
goes, and my suits are hung up, and 
my ties have gone to their long home 
on the gas fixture, what next, dad?” 

“New York for yours, my son, and 
an allowance of a dollar a day. That 
will keep you from starving.” 

An old rhyme that his nurse used 
to croon to him floated through Jack’s 
brain: 

A dollar a day is very poor pay 
At work on the bou—lee—vard. 
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He smiled his acquiescence. 

“And all I can save out of seven dol- 
lars a week, Sundays included, and no 
reduction made for absences, is mine, I 
suppose, to hoard as I will.” 

“Don’t be impertinent.” 

“Also, you’ve no objection to my 
hocking my scarfpins when the heavy 
storms of necessity blow around my 
undefended head.” 

“You'd better give them to me. It’s 
time I looked almost as prosperous as 
my own son.” 

‘Have you any objection to my doing 
anything—honest toil, you know ?” 

“I don’t care what you do, so you 
do it well. If you can support your- 
self for a year, and get rid of your 
expensive habits, you can at the end of 
that time return to Harvard.” 

Jack drew out a gold cigarette case 
engraved with his monogram. He 
handed it to his father, murmuring 
gracefully: 

“The downfall of the scion of a noble 
race was accompanied by all the pa- 
thetic dignity of such a spectacle. He 
embraced his retainers, giving to each 
a kind word and some token of his 
former greatness. His diamond knee 
buckles he presented to is 

“You are jesting, sir.” 

“Dad, will you kindly hand me that 
time-table on which your elbow is rest- 
ing? I am taking an afternoon train 
to New York.” 





Dear Potty—Sis: What a good sister 
you are to remember your brother in his 
poverty and obscurity, and to invite him out 
to your Cinderella dance on the twenty-third 
of October. You say Ivy’s to be there; and 
you hint, Polly-fashion, at inquiries in her 
letters concerning my absence and silence. I 
understand she’s arriving some time this 
week from that confounded ranch. If she’s 
fooling with a cowboy, just remember that I 
can handle a gun, too. Hew girls are caught 
with melodrama! I thought Ivy had too 
steady a head to be bowled over by the spec- 
tacular. 

can’t come to your dance because, dear 
sister, I am, as you’ve no doubt suspected 
for many weeks, a horny-handed son of toil, a 
member of the proletariat, of the poor and, 
occasionally, honest section of the community. 
I am earning a living wage and envying my 
superiors. I wash my own celluloid collars, 
and yearn for a redistribution of wealth. I 
could give St. Francis points. My dinner 
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pail is not full, and I attend meetings of the 
Far-from-Satisfied Club, the object of which 
is to learn how the inferior man can grab 
the wealth earned by superior brains. I’ve 
learned that envy is the root of all socialism. 

In other words, dear, I’m lodging over a 
garage, and am one of the staff of chauf- 
feurs. When I’m told to get up and take the 
machine out, I get up and take the machine 
out. That’sufficiently describes my day. 

It was the only thing between me and 
seven a week, Polly; and the only thing I 
could do, for I didn’t do much else at Har- 
vard, except take joy rides and play bridge, 
and now I’m tasting the bitter fruits of a 
wasted life. Don’t you waste your life, little 
sis. You marry a millionaire! 

So that’s how it listens like I couldn’t 
come to your party. I don’t get much time 
off, for the manager suspects I’m a duke in 
disguise, and sends me out with all the bad 
stylish cases. I’m supposed to ornament the 
machine. 

Give love to my inexorable father and to 
mummie. Tell her I don’t suffer as much as 
she thinks in her letters. Love also to 
Rufus, Jean, Alice, Hugh, Bennie, Gwen, 
Betty, and Champ. I’d send you some candy, 
Polly, if my funds weren’t so low. 

Your affectionate brother, 
; Jac K. 

P. S.—I’ve shaved off my mustache. 

Having delivered himself of this epis- 
tle, Jonathan Dexter mailed it, and re- 
turned sad, but with a clear conscience, 
to the garage. In spite of what he 
called his privations, his weeks of hard 
work in tewn had had a zest in them 
which he could not altogether ignore. 
This seeing life from the reverse side, 
this serving the wealthy and important, 
instead of mingling with them, had 
aroused in Jack the first reflections on 
life, labor, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness of which he had ever been 
guilty. 

\s he reéntered the garage, a fellow 
chauffeur handed him, with a wink, 
letter addressed to Jonathan Dexter, 
Esq., and forwarded from his own 
home on the Hudson. He recognized 
Ivy’s square, black handwriting and 
elaborate monogram. To his annoy- 
ance, he felt himself blushing vividly. 

Her communication was brief, but to 
the point. She was returning to New 
York on the seventeenth of October. 
She hoped to see him very soon after- 
ward, as she expected him to clear up 
the cloud of mystery in which he had 
been for the time hidden. She didn't 


like mysteries, and she didn’t like to lose 
sight of her old friends. 

Jack smiled, and tore up the letter. 
How she insisted that they were 
friends! The word seemed as cold as 
the frosty wind sweeping into the ga- 
rage. So identified with his ag had 
he become that Ivy appeared as far off 
and inaccessible to him as a princess in 
a distant star. But this very fact stirred 
his pulses to swifter and warmer throb- 
bings. He went upstairs to his cubicle, 
took her picture out of his pocket, and 
gave himself up to a purple interlude 
of romance. 

The seventeenth of October came 
and went. Every day thereafter, in his 
brief moments of leisure, he strayed 
around to Madison Avenue to look 
the unresponsive brownstone of he 
dwelling. One evening as he stood gaz~ 
ing in a rather desperate mood at the 
lighted windows, he saw a tall, athletic- 
appearing man mount the steps and dis- 
appear into the interior. This quite-to- 
be-expected phenomenon agitated him 
curiously, No joke, no system of 
philosophy came to his rescue. He real- 
ized as he had never done in his Har- 
vard days that Ivy Bradford repre- 
sented for him all that made life worth 
living. He had a sudden impulse to 
follow the intruder; then he remem- 
bered he was in uniform, and turned 
sadly back to the garage. 


“Herric “of 

“Yes. sf 

‘Take one of the touring cars around 
to Eight Hundred Ninety-eight and One 
Half Madison Avenue. They’ ll want 
you for the evening. There’s been some 
accident to their own machine—Sam- 
uel Bradford’s house.” 

He knew that only too well! At the 
mention of the number he had turned 
quite pale, and now at the very pros- 
pect of going there he felt himself in 
a nervous tremor. 

“Well, don’t stand there with your 
mouth open!” the manager said shz irply. 
“Bradford’s one of our best patrons, 
and he’s no hand to wait. Hustle!” 


Jack rushed upstairs, got into his fur- 
edged chauffeur coat, for the use of 
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which his wages were weekly docked, 
and, with the instinct of disguise, fitted 
on a pair of goggles, though the night 
was still. His reappearance was greet- 
ed with some merriment from his co- 
workers. 

“Herrick’s afraid of a dust storm.” 

“Say, duke, you're  good-lookin’ 
enough without those owl eyes.” 

“That’s all right, boys. Luddick, 
crank the machine, like a good fellow!” 

In another moment he was off. As 
he drew up in front of the house, his 
hands felt numb and the wheel itself as 
if made of ice. He had no time to get 
out and ring the bell, for a footman 
immediately descended the steps with a 
bundle of rugs. 

Shortly afterward Ivy herself ap- 
peared. He dared to steal a glance over 
his shoulder, and the vision he beheld 
of a golden-haired girl, slender as a 
lily in her long white evening cloak, 
awoke in his breast a world of bliss 
and misery. The misery was the con- 
tribution of another figure—the ath- 
letic-looking man he had seen mount- 
ing the steps on a previous evening. 
Back of Ivy came her chaperon, her 
portly Aunt Martha. Last of all, Sam- 
uel Bradford himself in a coat. 
Evidently he was not accompanying the 
party. He came down to the machine, 
and, after helping the ladies in, turned 
to Jack. 

“What's your name, young man?” 

“William Herrick, sir.” 

“Well, take good care of these ladies 
sharp 


sack 


speeding, remember—no 
corners; and 
view’ beyond Yonkers, the residence of 
Mr. Amos Dexter. Know the place?’ 

“I’ve been there often, sir.” 

Then Jack remembered that it was 
the night of the twenty-third. He was 
en route, after all, to Polly’s Cin- 
derella dance. 

When his machine got fairly in front 
of the big entrance hall, and he saw 
the dancers through the lighted win- 
dows and heard the strains of an or- 
chestra, a desperate resolution formed 
itself in his mind. As in a dream he 
heard a masculine voice saying: “Bring 
the machine around at twelve sharp,” 


—no 


you're to go to ‘Broad- 
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and realized that he was receiving or- 
ders from a hated rival. 

But there was no time to cherish 
the grievance. He ran the machine 
back to the garage, and then, making 
his way through a group of chauffeurs, 
went straight to the kitchen and asked 
for Mrs. Nora O’Brien, once his nurse, 
and now a presiding deity in the house- 
hold. She appeared after a while, state- 
ly in black and a beribboned cap, and 


prepared to frown upon a_ strange 
chauffeur. 

“What are you wantin’?” she de- 
manded. 

He removed his goggles. 

“Lord forgive me! ‘Tis Master 
Jack. Oh, my poor boy! Come in, 


darlin’. 

“Hush, Nora. 
my room?” 

“Shure it is!” 

“I’m going up to get into my evening 
clothes, but no one must know, for I’m 
a hired chauffeur.” 

Nora wailed: 

“Oh, the croolty of your father’s 
heart! His own son—his own flesh and 
blood !”’ 

“That's all right. Keep quiet. I’ve 
got to hurry—if I’m not Cinderella to- 


Are yeu hungry ?” 
Is the coast clear to 


night, I’m Cinderella’s brother. I’ve 
got to leave before the clock strikes 
twelve. Tell me, are my father and 


mother home ?” 

“Visitin’ in Boston. Your Aunt 
Ophelia’s chaperonin’ the girls. I'll 
help you, me own boy, and thin as a 
rail, you are! You go ‘long, and shtop 
in the night nursery on the way up. 
The childer are missin’ you so.” 

He did as directed, and leaned for 
a cozy, happy moment over the beds 
of his small brothers and sisters. En- 
chantingly pink and somnolent, they 
greeted him with drowsy murmurs of 
his name and moist clinging of little 
fingers. He went on to his room feel- 
ing as if he had never been away. 

“T want you to explain,’ she de- 
manded. 

In the warm, shadowy air of the con- 
servatory the two were seated at last 
after a dance which Jack had snatched 
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by virtue of his sudden and mysterious 
appearance among the dancers. 

“There’s no explanation, Ivy. I came 
here to-night to become engaged to 
you. 

“Do you expect a girl to become en- 
gaged to you—a girl to whom you 
haven't written for six months, and 
on whom you haven't called since she 
returned to town?” 

“T am not in the position to call on 
a lady.” 

She tossed her head. 

“You and Polly both enjoy mystify- 
ing me, it seems.” 

“Dear, won’t you give me some hope? 
If you will, I may have the courage 
Ama | 

“The music is about-to begin, and 
Mr. Randall will be looking for me.” 

“Mr. Randall is your escort—from 
the West!” 

“He is not a Westerner,” she said 
with dignity. “He comes of a long line 
of Yale men.” 

Jack groaned in spirit. His Harvard 
blood boiled against his rival. 

“My father thinks a great deal of 
him. He is wealthy, but he has worked 
as hard as if he were a poor man. His 
ranch adjoins the one | visited on.” 

“And he wants to marry you, I sup- 





pose.” 
“He has never said he didn’t.” 
“You know he’s mad about you,” 


Jack said hotly. 
“That's not my fault.” 
Silence fell between them. Ivy broke 


it. 

“Are you going down to New York 
to-night ?” 

“Ves,” 

“There’s an extra seat in our ma- 


chine. We'll give you a lift, if you 
like.” 

“Thank you. I am obliged to de- 
cline.” 


“That's not gracious of you.” 

“Ivy, will you——” 

“Hush! Mr. Randall is coming!” 
introduced the two men, who 


rather frigidly. 


She 
shook hands 
“Tl am to have another dance, remem- 
ber,” Jack reminded her. 
an- 


“I'll do my best for you,” she 
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swered, and floated away, a sweet, tor- 
menting vision. 

After that he danced with the girls 
Polly led him up to, keeping one eye 
on the clock and one on Ivy. Half- 
past eleven came, and she made no sign, 
but at twenty minutes to twelve she 
glided toward him under the wing of 
her chaperon. 

“There are just two dances left be- 
fore midnight. Will you have this one 
or the next?” . 

“This one.” 

The music was slow in beginning. A 
fever of impatience possessed him. He 
kept glancing at his watch, answering 
Ivy’s remarks in an absent-minded 
manner. She exclaimed at last: 

“You are too provoking—and you 
are very rude.” 

He nodded sympathetically. 

“Yes, I’m very rude! What's the 
matter with those fellows? Why don’t 
they begin?” 

“Do you find it so hard to talk to 
me?” 

“Ah, dearest!” he murmured, 

The music began at last. They glided 
away together, but his enjoyment was 
marred by calculation—so many min- 
utes to rush upstairs and change; so 
many minutes to go to the garage and 
bring the car around. He glanced down 
at Ivy, whose face expressed only a 
quiet pleasure—and, it even seemed to 
content. He hesitated, 


him, a deep 
then stopped abruptly. 

“T must go—dear. I'm so sorry; but 
I have to run,” 


came out of her dream, drew 
back from him in astonishment. 

“You are leaving me in the middle 
of a dance!” 

A hurt note was in her voice, a hurt, 
incredulous look in her eyes that for a 
moment made him long to cast every- 
thing to the winds. But there was no 
for further confession, Turning 


She 


time 
away his eyes, he hardened himself to 
Say: 

“It’s a serious engagement, Ivy. 
Where is Miss Corville? I'll take you 
to her.” 


Ivy remained white and mute, but as 
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he left her she gave him a reproachful 
look. 

“Forgive me,” he murmured. 

“It will not be easy to forgive you,” 
she replied. 

Speeding along toward New York, 
the conviction became clearer and clear- 
er to him that he must act quickly, but 
as to what he must do he was somewhat 
in doubt. Not until the machine was 
actually in front of the house in Madi- 
son Avenue and he heard Randall say- 
ing, ‘No, thanks, I’ll walk around to 
my club; but may I call to-morrow 
afternoon?” did the inspiration seize 
him. He descended from his seat, and 
addressed Miss Corville. 

“May I have the favor of a 
with Mr. Bradford?” 

The elderly lady regarded him with 
some suspicion, but evidently it oc- 
curred to her that the young man might 
wish to speak with Mr. Bradford on 
a matter concerning the charges for the 
evening. She assented to his request, 
and the chauffeur following them at a 
respectful distance, he was given into 
the charge of the footman, who left 
him for a moment cooling his heels in 


word 


the hall. He was then ushered into 
Mr. Bradfora’s study. At this critical 
moment Jack again removed his gog- 
gles. 

“So you've been doing this six 
months! Well, I like your spirit. 


Have you set your heart on studying 
law?” 
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“I’ve set my heart on nothing but 
marrying Ivy.” 

“A man from the West is, I believe, 
in a similar situation,” Samuel Brad- 
ford remarked. 

“IT met the gentleman this evening— 
once as a chauffeur and once as the 
member of a rival university. I don't 
know whether I could beat him at run- 
ning a ranch. I’d be willing to try.” 

Bradford mused a moment. 

“T need a man to put in charge of 


my rubber plantations down near 
Georgetown, British Guiana. There’re 
big chances in South America now. 


How would you like to go down there?” 

“Bully!” Jack exclaimed. But added, 
after a moment: “Would the climate 
agree with Ivy?” 

Bradford smiled. 

“IT think it’s as good as the West.” 
He touched an electric bell. 

“T’'ll send for her. We'll get 
views ‘on climates.” 

She appeared a few moments later, 
still holding her gloves and flowers. At 
sight of Jack she stopped short, glanc- 
ing first at him, then at his goggles on 
the table, then at her father. Her for- 
mal look gave way to a sudden, radi- 
ant, comprehending smile. 

Jack rose and came to meet her, 
blushing and stammering. 

“I—I came down with you, after all, 


Ivy. We're Amer- 


her 


going—to Soutl 


ica. You and |!” 
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»HE end of turn Number Six 
was marked by brief and half- 
hearted applause. From the 
gallery of the little third-rate 
music hall came the suspicion 
of a catcall or two. Nellie Brown, vo- 
calist, as she was described in exceed- 
ingly small letters on the posters, 
thought it quite a good reception for 
the second house on a Saturday night. 
She had no illusions about her capacity 
to please the class of audience before 
whom she had been appearing. 

The manager met her in the wings, 
and almost without a word handed her 
the narrow, oblong envelope containing 
two sovereigns in gold and five shillings 
in silver, being her ‘week’s salary of 
two pounds ten, less ten per cent. com- 


mission for her agent. She scribbled 
her name under the receipt, and hur- 
ried back to the dressing room. 


She was glad to find it empty. All 
the week she had shared it with two 
serios, who had nearly talked and gig- 
gled her nerves to tatters. She re- 
moved her make-up, changed to her 
ordinary attire, and proceeded to do her 
packing. There was very little of it. 
Her stage wardrobe consisted of but 
one dress. She had overheard the serios 


remarking on the fact in no very re- 
spectful terms. 

She went through her task in a hazy, 
mechanical way. 
affixed the label 
suddenly 
address on the label reminded her 


It was only when she 
to her trunk that she 
became alert and alive. The 
that 









her luggage was going back to her 
lodgings at Brixton. It was not going 
on to another hall for the coming week. 
The list of her engagements was at an 
end. 

And that thought brought home to 
her the necessity of finding an answer 
to the important question: How was she 
to tide over the lean and empty weeks 
which she saw looming in front of 
her? 

She sat down on the trunk, and sup- 
ported her head against the wall. But 
though she closed her eyes, the grim, 
gaunt specter of the future stood out 
more forbiddingly before her mental 
vision. With a little gasp she gathered 
herself up again to finish her toilet 
before her roommates returned. She 


would have ample leisure to think the 
matter out at home. She turned as 
the door opened, and the dresser en- 
tered 


“Gentleman to see you downstairs— 
here’s his card, miss.” 

Nellie Brown, so-called, took it from* 
her, stirred by a dubious hope. Per- 
haps—at the eleventh hour—some agent 
desirous of putting her on his books. 


But as she glanced at the card she 
gave a great start. It was evidently 


a name she had not expected to see. 
“What shall I tell him, miss?” 
prompted the dresser impatiently. 
“Say—say I shall be down in a mo- 
ment.” 
Fred Barrington! Her 
cillated between pleasure and 


feelings Os- 
annoy- 
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ance, with a strong inclination toward 
the latter. She had thought herself 
quite safe in this underworld in which 
she had sought sanctuary. Had there 
been another exit she would have given 
Barrington the slip. 

Then she nerved herself to face the 
inevitable. She showed no outward 
trace of emotion as she stepped past 
the porter’s box into the street, where 
Barrington stood waiting. 

“Hello, Maisie!” he 
cheerily. 

“Good evening, Fred,” was her quiet 
reply. “What do you want?” 

“Now, that’s a nice thing to say to 
an old chum,” he reproved her, with a 
laugh. “Still, you’re not going to 
frighten me off with your ungracious- 
ness. Will you come and have some 
supper with me?” 

“T don’t think so, Fred,” she said, 
her brows wrinkling doubtfully. 

“Oh, don’t say that. Not for the 
sake of old times?” 

Perhaps it would give her a better 
chance of shaking him off. 

“Very well,” she agreed, after a 
pause, “if you won't keep me too long.” 
She had also to think of her last bus 
home. 

Instantly he hailed a passing taxicab, 
and assisted her into it. Without a 
word they sat facing one another for 
some little time as the vehicle whirred 
on. 

“How did you get to that out-of-the- 
way place?” she asked him suddenly. 

“Oh, pure accident. You know | 
like delving into odd nooks and 
ners.” 

“Do you? Well, that’s the first I hear 
of it. I thought you were always 
rather fastidious in your tastes.” 

“I've got out of that—am cultivat- 
ing new habits for a change,” he said 
ofthand, secure in the semigloom which 
concealed the guilt of his prevarica- 
tion on his face. 

Why tell her that the accident, as he 
called it, was due to the efforts of a 
first-class detective agency he had em- 
ployed for the last six months to trace 
her? He had to be careful not to let 
her take alarm. 

9 


greeted her 


cor- 
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She sat wrapt in her thoughts till 
the taxi pulled up at the destination he 
had given the driver. It was a small 
but select restaurant off Pall Mall. As 
she passed through the swing doors 
into the vestibule, a flood of warmth 
and comfort suffused her. 

She felt like an exile who has come 
home again. The dark past was ef- 
faced by great splashes of light. She 
wondered if she had not been dreaming 
a nightmare and had woke up to find 
the world a rosy spring morning, bril- 
liant with the golden hopes of her girl- 
hood. No clouds had gathered, no 
storm had burst—she was still sailing 
gayly on the laughing ocean of life, 
and there had been no shipwreck. 

And then she glanced at the man op- 
posite her, and with a shudder she re- 
membered. Oh, yes, it was all true— 
the clouds, the storm, the shipwreck. 
Else she would not be sitting at this 
table, supping with Fred Barrington. 
And Fred Barriagton could vouch for 
it all. ; 

He handed her the menu. 

“Anything—anything,”’ 
waving it off. 

Quietly, and with man-of-the-world 
precision, he gave his orders. 

“And now, Maisie,” he said, bend- 
ing over to her, “will you let me talk 
to you?” 

“It depends on what you are going to 
say,” she replied uneasily. 

“To begin with, a question or two. 
Not from idle curiosity—you know me 
better than that.”’ 

“Well?” 

“What did you do with yourself 
when the case was over?” 

“What all wounded animals do. I 
hid.” 

“IT know you disappeared. But why? 
There wasn’t the slightest occasion for 
it. You left the court without a stain. 
It was clear enough that all the fault 
of the unfortunate business was on— 
on your husband’s side. You could 
easily have kept your place in your 
set.” 

“What, after the revelations, after 
the way in which my naked sou! was 
held up before all those prying eyes— 


she _ said, 
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after the hideous details of my mar- 
tyrdom?” she exclaimed, her words 
coming with a rush. “My set! Oh, I 
could have stood their contempt, but 
I couldn’t stand their pity. And in 
their heart of hearts they would always 
have considered me the one to blame. 
A man is usually what his wife makes 
of him. I have heard it remarked of 
other women. I have said it myself in 
the early days of my married life. They 
could say it of me if they liked, but I 
wasn't going to be there to hear it.” 

He paused reflectively. Then he re- 
sumed : 

“I knew you were sensitive. But if 
so, why did you insist on a judicial 
separation? Why the publicity of the 
courts? The whole thing could have 
been arranged quietly and without fuss 
in the privacy of a solicitor’s office.” 

“It wasn’t safe,” she said curtly. “I 
understood that would still have given 
him the right of access to me. I wanted 
a legal barrier. And, besides She 
broke off with a catch in her voice. 

“Yes, besides ?” 

“Perhaps I should not have let it 
come to that. Perhaps I might still 





have gone on suffering in silence. But 
you forget that the child died. That 


made me desperate,” she added, in dull 
tones. 

“Oh, yes, the child died,” he echoed 
vaguely. 

“The one link that still bound us out- 
wardly snapped. I could have forgiven 
him everything—the strange fits of sul- 
lenness, the brutal outbursts of temper, 
the—I don’t know if there was any- 
thing more to forgive. But I could 
not bring myself to live any longer un- 
der one roof with the man whom I con- 
sidered my child’s murderer.” 

“Maisie!” he exclaimed, shocked. 

“T mean what I say. The guilt of 
my darling’s death rests on his con- 
science, if he has such a thing. The 


boy had been ailing for some time. In 
spite of that he insisted on our taking 
the long journey up north in the bitter 
cold winter weather. 
my Reggie!” 

He gave her time to collect herself 
before he spoke again. 


Oh, my Reggie, 
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“Of course, if you thought that, I’m 
not surprised you refused the allowance 
he offered you. You took nothing with 
you. You have no means of your own. 
How—what % 

“What I did for a living? I earned 





it. 

He nodded. He did not want her to 
know what he thought of the pitiful 
specimen of her attempts at making a 
livelihood he had witnessed that night. 
She seemed to guess his commiseration 
by instinct, for she pulled herself to- 
gether with some show of dignity, and 
reached out for her gloves. Quietly he 
moved them out of arm’s length. 

“Nonsense, Maisie,” he said bluntly. 
“You can’t run away yet. You've only 
just come. And you've scarcely touched 
a thing. Here, try some of this excel- 
lent Moselle—you'll like it.” 

“T thought the cross-examination was 
over,” she said, settling herself back 
with an air of resignation. “Anything 
else?” 

“Yes,” he said brusquely. “Has it 
ever occurred to you to give Arthur the 
benefit of the doubt?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That, though he was undoubtedly in 
the wrong, you were perhaps a trifle 
hard on him?” 

The glass she had lifted halfway to 
her lips came down hard on the table. 
Then she laughed mirthlessly. 

“There it speaks—the voice of my 
set!” 

“Oh, dear, no. I*don’t take my cue 
from other people. It’s just my own 
private opinion. I’m entitled to that, 
[ think, Maisie. I’ve known you and 
Arthur longer than anybody else has. 
Why, I might say we were all children 
together. As a hardened bachelor | 
may not be an authority on matrimony 
—or, perhaps, for that very reason, all 
the more so. But I’ve an idea it’s large- 
ly a matter of give and take. I know 
there was good stuff in Arthur.” 

“Of course, you men all have excuses 
for one another,” she said bitterly. 

“We all thought he was cut out for 
great things,” he went on, ignoring her 
interruption. “And then something 
went out of gear with him.” He 




















dropped his eyes self-consciously before 
her steady gaze. “And now, Maisie, 
one straight question: Is there any 
chance of your ever coming together 
again? 

She half rose from the table, startled 
and indignant. 

“None,” she rapped out. 

“You wouldn't let him—make 
attempt?” 

“T would sooner She broke off 
and fixed him with a penetrating look. 
“Has he sent you?” 

“No.” 

“Has he?” she repeated. 

“On my honor—no.” 

“He knows better.” She flung the 
words at him from between half-closed 
lips. 

Barrington drummed the table nerv- 
ously. 

“Maisie, I’m afraid I’m a clumsy fool. 
I’ve given you a -wrong impression al- 
together. The reason why I wanted to 
know was——” 

Vell?” 

“Fact is, I’m feeling a bit uneasy as 
io what’s. going to become of you,” he 
said, mustering up his resolution. “It’s 
quite clear you can’t go on as you have 
been going. I can’t bear the idea that 
I am reveling in luxury ; 

“Why not, Fred?” she cut him short. 

“You forget, Maisie.” His voice had 
a tremor in it. “You know there was 
a time when I had hopes. The hopes, 
of course, are gone, but there are still 
memories.” 

She laid 
sionately. 

“Poor Fred—I thought the wound 
had healed,” she said softly. 

“Oh, it’s healed right enough—as 
much as these things ever do heal. But 
if you wouldn’t give me your love, I 
want you to let me have the next best 
thing to it.” 

“And that is, Fred?” 

“The right of shielding you, of- 
Hang it all, Maisie, you can’t continue 
to lead this semivagabond life. You 
must get solid ground under your feet 
again. Now, what I suggest-—” 

“You're a dear, good boy, Freddy,” 
she interrupted him gently but firmly. 


the 








her hand on his compas- 
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“But it’s no good your making sugges- 
tions. I won't accept favors from any 
one.” 

“Not if by accepting one you are do- 
ing one in return?” 

She smiled pathetically. 

“Have I still the power of doing fa- 
vors?” she asked. 

“It’s not going to be a question of 
hard cash,” he explained eagerly. “I can 
quite understand that the idea of that 
is repugnant to you. But it’s like this, 
Maisie. There’s my place in town. I 
only set it up a few months ago, and 
now I’ve decided to go abroad. Very 
shortly, too—to-morrow, perhaps. I 
don’t want to break it up; it'll be such 
a nuisance to fit up another when I 
come back. I want you to be so kind 
as to keep it going for me. It won't 
be much trouble. There’s a decent staff 
of servants. I wish you would, Maisie 
—there’s a good girl.” 

“That’s a queer idea, Fred,” she said, 
startled. 

“Not at all, not at all—there’s noth- 
ing queer about it.” He was gazing 
past her, as he spoke, with a shifty, wily 
air. “Perhaps I’ve sprung it on you 
too suddenly. But take your time and 
think it over.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem the thing, Fred,” she 


persisted. 
“Not the thing to offer a home to ari 
old friend? Rubbish, Maisie. Any- 


way, here’s the address. Any time you 
want to make use of it you will find 
the door open to you.” 

With a _ half-indulgent smile she 
watched him put the card in her hand 
bag. She knew it was wisest not to 
argue with him further. Let him think 
for the moment he was going to have 
his way. It would give her a better 
chance of covering up her tracks—more 
effectively this time, she promised her- 
self. 

They rose to go. He saw her as 
far as the omnibus, and she was thank- 
ful he made no offer to accompany her 
so as to find out where she lived. She 
did not know that Fred Barrington had 
made other arrangements for that. 

“Well, Maisie, good-by—or, rather, 
au revoir, when I come back.” 
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She listened attentively to his words 
—she impressed them deep on her mem- 
ory. They deserved she should do so. 
For, in a way, they made history. They 
were the last echoes—she had quite 
made up her mind on it—which would 
ever reach her out of the noise and tur- 
moil of the old life. 


She could hardly believe, as she rose 
on Monday morning, that the intermi- 
nable suburban Sunday lay behind her 
and that the world had shaken itself 
awake again. She knew that this day, 
or perhaps the next few days, meant 
much to her. She knew that she had 
to crowd into them the task of making 
provision for the future. She would 
have to grip her destiny with both 
hands, and wrestle with it to a finish. 

The very momentousness of the 
struggle seemed to imbue her with pro- 
portionate strength. She exulted in the 
consciousness of her courage. No, she 
had not yet exhausted her resources. 
Life surely held yet other things in 
store for her than to be Fred Bar- 
rington’s housekeeper. 

She made a perfunctory breakfast, 
and then went out to pursue her way 
westward. Half an hour later she 
found herself once more in the familiar 
waiting room at the offices of Mr. Clay, 
‘theatrical and variety agent. 

“Mr. Clay’s sorry, but he’s too busy 
this morning,” was the answer the of- 
fice boy brought out to her. 

Her face fell, and her lips twitched 
tremulously. 

“But I must speak to him—it’s very 
urgent,” she faltered. 

Again the office boy disappeared, and 
reappeared with the message that Mr. 
Clay would see her. She followed, tak- 
ing heart of grace. ‘ 

“Good morning, Miss Brown,” the 
large, genial-looking Mr. Clay ad- 
dressed her. “I thought I had better 
spare you a few moments—it will save 
both of us time in the long run.” 

“Yes, Mr. Clay.” 

“It’s only fair I should tell you that 
I can’t possibly do anything more for 
you, Miss Brown. I’m sorry,” he went 


on rather kindly, as he saw her change 
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color, “but it’s doing you a favor to 
let you know the exact state of affairs. 
I got you that little trial tour, as I 
promised, but I can’t get you any re- 
turn dates or new contracts. You see, 
my dear, I wanted to give you a chance, 
but it hasn’t come off. Yours is just an 
ordinary straight turn. You can never 
expect to be anything more than a fill- 
up while they’re setting the scene behind 
for one of the big acts on the bill. 
There’s hundreds like you. They flut- 
ter along for a little while, get a book- 
ing here and a booking there, and then 
they disappear. Perhaps you can think 
of something more striking. If you do, 
give me another look-up and we'll have 
another go. So-long.” 

She walked out into the street, hold- 
ing herself very stiffly. It was not a 
good beginning, but there was no need 
yet to give way. She had so far shot 
only one of her bolts. She had two 
left. The odds were still in her favor. 
She hurried through the bustling crowd, 
trying to imagine that she was bent, like 
the most of them, on some trivial, hap- 
hazard errand. She was not one of 
life’s equilibrists balancing herself on 
the very edge of doom. With a deep- 
drawn breath she paused for an instant 
before entering the great fancy-goods 
firm, where she was making her next 
call. After the usual formalities, she 
was admitted to the manager’s sanctum. 

“T should like to do some more work 
for you, Mr. Hartley. I’ve been other- 
wise engaged lately, bit now I’m free 
again. 

The thin, keen-eyed man looked at 
her, and shook his head. 

“We're stocked up for months, Miss 
Brown. I’m afraid I have nothing to 
offer you.” 

“T have several ideas for new de- 
signs,” she urged. “I’m willing to take 
an even smaller price than for the last 
batch.” 

The keen-eyed man, however, con- 
tinued to shake his head. 

“Much obliged to you, Miss Brown,” 
he said at last. ‘But I hope you won't 
think me rude if I’m quite candid with 
you. Your work doesn’t seem to hit, 
our customers’ taste. Of the dozen fans 
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or so you’ve painted for us not a single 
one has been sold. Our firm is, unfor- 
tunately, not a philanthropic institution, 
and we have to deal with our artists on 
strictly business lines. Of course, I may 
be wrong in my estimate of your tal- 
ents, and you needn’t go by it. You 
have a large field—why not try some 
of the other houses ?” 

The streets, the people, the vehicles, 
when she came out again, had taken 
to themselves queer shapes and color- 
ing. Everything showed blurred and 
misty. Hastily, as she felt an access 
of fainting come over her, she made 
for rest and refuge in a cheap refresh- 
ment place. 

The cup of tea and the scone she 
ordered called up to her comparisons 
with Fred Barrington’s supper the Sat- 
urday night before. Once more the 
delicate viands steamed in front of her, 
once more the wine foamed in the glass. 
With an angry sob she thrust the recol- 
lection of it from her. She had no 
superfluous strength to waste on resist- 
ing temptations. 

The rest and the slight meal did her 
good. She felt fit enough to get on to 
her third and last place of call, the reg- 
istry office where she had entered her 
name. Her heart beat rapidly, but her 
step dragged as she mounted the stairs. 
So much depended on these next few 
minutes. The girl in the anteroom 
whispered to her mysteriously : 

“Miss Dyke wants to see you. She 
was going to write to you. Don’t know 
I'll tell her you’re here.” 


what about. 
A wave of thankfulness swept 
through her whole being. At last! But 


the forbidding look on Miss Dyke’s face 
was not quite in keeping with the fore- 
shadowed promise of a situation. 

“Miss Brown—at least I had better 
continue to call you that for the sake 
of convenience,” were the lady’s open- 
ing words. ‘I’m glad to have the op- 
portunity of expressing to you person- 
ally my extreme displeasure at your dis- 
graceful conduct.” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Dyke.” 

“Oh, of course, you know nothing. 
It was only to be expected of you that 
you would try to keep up the farce. 
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But it’s useless. I have discovered your 
secret. I know who you are. A client 
of mine saw your photo here and recog- 
nized it. To think of your getting me 
—me to put you on my books, when 
all the time your name, your right name, 
has figured in one of the greatest scan- 
dals of the day. I am not sure that 
your imposition does not verge on the 
criminal. Who do you think is going 
to put children in charge of a woman 
with a history like yours? Kindly leave 
this office at once.” 

“Thank you, Miss Dyke. I will.” 

She must have been walking quite a 
long time before she became conscious 
that she was not rooted to one spot, 
had not grown into the stones under 
her feet, a pillar of stone herself. A 
great alarm came over her to think that 
the power and responsibility of motion, 
action, and thought still remained with 
her. 

A sullen drizzle had set in as she 
turned her steps into one of the parks. 
She thought that if she tried hard she 
might even recall the name of the park. 
The ground squelched marshily under- 
foot, and a gusty wind tried in vain 
to play with the sodden autumn leaves. 
Slowly she sauntered along. She was 
in no haste. 

At last she was cured of the impa- 
tience which usually, when she -was 
away from home, chased her back 
again thither. She had no longer rea- 
son to expect the letters containing of- 
fers of work which always hun- 
grily hoped would be waiting for her 
on her return. She was no longer anx- 
ious for news. The information she 
had gathered that day would last her 
for a little while to come. 

And now she must make an effort to 
treat the situation practically, method- 
ically. Her whole belongings amounted 
to thirteen shillings—inauspicious fig: 
ure! The remainder of her last week’s 
salary had gone to settle up her ar- 
rears of board and rent to her landlady. 
No doubt Mrs. Morrison—she wasn’t 
a bad sort—would give her credit again 
for another three or four weeks. 

But what were her chances of pay- 
ing her debts at the end of that, or any 


she 
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other, period? Her poor little accom- 
plishments, having been tested, had been 
found wanting in any market value. 
She was one of the women who were 
of no use in the world. Least of all 
was she of any use to herself. 

She sat down on a bench that had 
kept tolerably dry under the spreading 
branches of an acacia tree. Her 
thoughts were getting muddled. She 
wandered about in a labyrinthine maze 
which always brought her back to her 
starting point. 

And at last she could not even find 
that starting point, and her arms shot 
out wildly, aimlessly, as though she 
were groping her way physically. 
Through the gathering shadows of twi- 
light she felt rather than saw the pres- 
ence of the tattered woman who had 
huddled down at the other end of the 
bench. 

“Aren’t you afraid the rain will spoil 
your clothes, my dear?” said the ap- 
parition, with a thin laugh. And then, 
receiving no answer, she moved nearer. 
“Have you got such a thing as the price 
of a drink about you, honey?” 

Acting on an unaccountable impulse 
of terror, Nellie Brown rose and hur- 
ried away. 

The thin laugh twanged after her. 

“Not class enough for you? Hee- 
hee! And yet I was as good and better 
than——” 

The words, despite their wheezy 
virulence of tone, had in them the ring 
of unmistakable refinement. As in a 
blinding flash, Nellie Brown saw the fu- 
ture revealed to her in the person of 
the sneering tatterdemalion. Heavens, 
was that to be her fate, too? 

There was every likelihood of it. Yes, 
it was quite true—better people than 
she had been tossed on the refuse heap 
of life. An agonizing fear, an insensate 
desire seized her to escape from the 
threatening doom. She wanted to live 


—she choked at the idea of the black 
waters of destruction closing over her. 
The heart of her youth cried out pite- 
ously for salvation. 

And it was so easy for her to save 
herself. 
down her fatuous pride. 


All she had to do was to beat 
Fred Bar- 
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rington’s flat stood waiting for her. 
What if she accepted his offer? It need 
not mean the ignominy of surrender, 
but merely the prudence of compromise. 
It would give her a breathing space. 
It would restore to her the possibilities 
of life which, despite its cruelty to her, 
she still loved so dearly. 

Furtively, fearfully her hand dived 
into her satchel. Her heart stopped 
beating for an instant. Was the card 
still there? With a gasp of relief her 
fingers closed over it. This scrap of 
paper was all that stood between her 
and ruin. The thought seemed as 
ridiculous as it was terrible. On such 
small pivots turned the huge wheel of 
fate. 

And then the laughter of it vanished, 
and her terror yawned at her cavern- 
ously, her despair yapped wolfishly at 
her heels. A passer-by turned in sur- 
prise to see her give a sudden leap 
forward. For at that moment her re- 
solve had come to her. 

In frantic haste, as though afraid it 
would not hold out long enough, she 
hurried back to her lodgings. Swiftly 
she packed her few portable belong- 
ings in a hand bag. Her trunk she 
would leave to be sent on after her. 

“TI ’opes as you’ve ‘got a good en- 
gagement,” said Mrs. Morrison. 


“Thank you, Mrs. Morrison. I have 
an excellent engagement.” 
The drizzle had developed into a 


sheeted downpour which beat fiercely 
against the windowpanes of her han- 
som. She was unspeakably glad of it. 
The very elements combined to justify 
her, if that still was necessary. 

With a shudder her thoughts harked 
back to the bedraggled outcast in the 
park. Had she, too, found shelter, and 
where? God in heaven! But for Fred 
Barrington’s flat, she might, in no very 
long time from now, have been such 
another outcast herself. 


“Yes, ma’am, we were told to expect 
you,” said the middle-aged housemaid 
who admitted her. “Will you please 
come this way?” 

Miss Brown—it occurred to her that 
she must give some thought to her style 
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of nomenclature—followed her guide, 
her mouth set rather mutinously. It 
did not strike her very pleasantly that 
Barrington should have considered her 
coming such a foregone conclusion. 

She was glad to be left alone again. 
The housemaid’s manner, though thor- 
oughly deferential, had in it something 
of prying curiosity. She had looked as 
if, had she dared, she would have asked 
point-blank questions. Nellie Brown de- 
cided there and then that the line of 
demarcation should be drawn very 
sharply. She had as yet but the 
vaguest idea of her position, her du- 
ties, if any. No doubt she would get 
to know them as occasion arose. 

For the present it sufficed her to im- 
bibe with every pore the atmosphere of 
well-being around her. She yielded her- 
self wholly to the narcotic enchantment 
of the fairyland into which she had 
stepped. Between the dingy bed-sitting 
room she had just left and her present 
abode there seemed to stretch thou- 
sands of miles, thousands of years. 


There was something almost stupefy- 
ing in the contrast between these rich 


carpets, these roseate-gleaming lamps 
and the oilclothed flooring, the solitary 
gas jet which left the shadows lurking 
in every corner of her late lodgings. 

It cost her an effort to shake herself 
awake. She must familiarize herself 
with her new home. This hac evidently 
been Barrington’s room, the best in the 
house, and he had thoughtfully assigned 
it to her on leaving. Traces of its mas- 
culine occupancy still remained, a neck- 
tie in one of the turned-out cupboards, 
an empty cigarette box or two. 

She felt a keen delight in handling 
some of the beautiful things the apart- 
ment contained, in making a slight re- 
arrangement of them. After all, this 
was her native element. She reveled 
in this extravagant surfeit of her emo- 
tions—how she had starved them in 
the pinching sordidness of the past few 
months! 

And then suddenly there came a jar- 
ring note, an ugly discord which set 
her whole soul jangling. She had 
paused before an exquisite cabinet, In- 
dian carved; and more by accident than 
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design had touched the spring which 
released the valvelike doors. 

She stepped back with a slight shud- 
der of nausea, just as though she had 
opened a beautiful fruit and had dis- 
covered a worm at the core. 

From the cabinet there issued a 
pungently sickly odor. She recognized 
it at once—it was laudanum. Collect- 
ing herself, she thrust her hand in, and 
drew out a glass-stoppered phial. With 
a paradoxic feeling she clutched it tight- 
ly in her hand, as though to crush the 
cause of her disgust into nothingness. 

So Fred Barrington was a morpho- 
maniac! Instead of the sane, clean- 
living man he appeared to the world, 
he was the slave of a terrible vice. Per- 
haps that was the reason for his going 
away, to hide in some den of infamy, 
where he might stoop to the level of a 
beast unhampered, unchallenged by the 
conventions. 

There was a knock at the door, and 
with a swift movement she closed the 
cabinet and secreted the phial in her 
dress. It was an absurd idea—Barring- 
ton would not come back for the bot- 
tle, but somehow it seemed to her a 
symbolic action of saving him from 
temptation. 

The housemaid entered, bringing the 
tea she had asked for. 

“When did Mr. Barrington leave?” 
she inquired. 

The housemaid looked blank. 

“Or when is he going to leave?” 

“TLeave—where for, ma’am?” 





“For abroad, of course.” 
“T haven't heard a 

going abroad, ma’am.” 
“Are you quite sure? 

wouldn’t tell you.” 

“Why, certainly he’d tell me, ma’am 
—no one sooner,” said the maid, visibly 
nettled. ‘‘There’s no one allowed to 
do his packing but me. And he never 
leaves things to. the last moment.” 

“T think I must have misunderstood 
him,” said Miss Brown dully. 

“T think you must, ma’am, if you'll 
allow me to say so. Is there anything 
else ?”’ 

“No, thank you. 


word about his 


Perhaps he 


I’ve got all I want.” 
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Misunderstood Fred Barrington? If 
she was certain of one thing in this life 
it was that she had not. He had clear- 
ly implied to her that he was fully 
aware of what the proprieties demand- 
ed; that he could only offer her this 
place as a home on condition that he 
went a long way away from it. So he 
had not gone away. Nor did he seem 
to have any intention of going away— 
so much was certain from the house- 
maid’s positiveness. What was the 
meaning of it? 

She stared fixedly in front of her 
as though she momentarily expected the 
solution of the mystery to stand forth 
in legible letters on the wall. 

And then, with a broken cry, she 
suddenly cowered down on a settee, and 
hid her face with her hands. At last 
it was all clear to her—at last she 
could follow the crooked windings of 
his morphia-tainted mind. So that was 
his plan. The cunning with which he 
had hoodwinked the whole world he 
had thought quite equal to tricking a 
helpless, hopeless woman. 

That was why he had probed her so 
carefully as to her feelings toward her 
husband. That was why he had brought 
up the almost forgotten point of his 
boyhood’s love for her. She remem- 
bered the shifty look on his face when 
he had first suggested to her that she 
should make her home here. 

With a convulsive sob she drooped 
her head upon her arms, and allowed 
her grief and anger to find vent in a 
torrent of tears. 

She sat up with a start. Through 
the haze that seemed to enwrap her 
senses she thought she could hear the 
sound of subdued voices in the cor- 
ridor. She composed herself, for she 
knew she must think quickly and clear- 
ly. Barrington, too, did not appear to 
have lost any time. Here he was, hot- 
foot upon his pestilential errand. 

She breathed deeply. Well, it would 
be speedily seen on whose side was the 
triumph. The fool! He himself had 
helped her to her victory. She was 
the woman who was no use. Nobody 
wanted her, not the variety agent, not 
the fancy-goods man, not the registry 


matron. She was not good enough for 
them. 

But, thank God, at last she had dis- 
covered something for which she was 
even too good—to be a drug slave’s 
plaything. She would tell him so, and 
that would be the end of it. With 
such excellence to her record she need 
no longer be ashamed to venture into 
the august presence of death. 

She stroked the phial resting on her 
bosom with a caressing touch. So Cleo- 
patra might have fondled the adder 
that was to make her a queen again. 

From the outer room came the lurch 
of dragging steps. A heavy hand fum- 
bled clumsily with the doorknob. She 
stood at the window with her back to 
the entrance. His first impression of 
her should be the unutterable contempt 
she felt for him. 

“Hello! That you, Maisie?” said a 
voice. 

She spun round as_at an electric 
shock. A strangled cry escaped her as 
her eyes confirmed the incredible thing 
that had happened. Before her stood, 
not Barrington, but her husband. 

“Well, you needn't look so scared 
about it,” he continued, with a sort of 
childish reproach; his voice was alto- 
gether weak and querulous, with stac- 
cato little gasps almost between each 
word. ‘They—that is, he said I should 
find you here. Servants sent him word 
by telephone. He said you were ex- 
pecting me. Doesn’t look like it, 
Maisie.” 

She was slowly regaining control of 
her faculties. Yes, it was no illusion. 
This death mask of a face, with the 
glazed, sunken eyes, was her husband's 
—this doddering wreck was Arthur 
Attenborough of whom such great 
things had once been expected! She 
saw he was clutching at the back of a 
chair for support. His eyes leered 
hungrily at the Indian cabinet. 

“I—I’m not very well to-day, Maisie 
—you may have noticed that,” he re- 
sumed, apparently ignorant that she had 
yet made him no reply. “But I'll be 
better presently. I’ve got some medi- 
cine in there.” And with halting steps 
he stumbled forward. 
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“Is this your medicine?” she asked, 
holding the phial up to him. 

“What, d’you take it, too?” he said, 
with a chuckle. “Wonderful stuff, isn’t 
it, Maisie? The elixir of life—nothing 
short of it. Never without it—never. 
You see, I’ve been living with Fred for 
a long time, ever since—I really for- 
get. This was my room, but he turned 
ime out of it. Said I had to give it up 
to you. Said you were waiting for me 
here—oh, I told you that before, didn’t 
1?” 

“What else did Fred tell you?” she 
asked, holding herself stiffly. 

“He said—now, what the deuce did 
he say? Oh, he had ferreted you out, 
had had a long talk with you, and the 
upshot of it was that you were willing 
to patch it up with me. I only had to 
come and say I was sorry, and all that.” 

“Fred told you that?” she asked 
voicelessly. 

“He did. Didn’t you want him to? 
You see, he’d got it into his noddle that 
I was going to the dogs. Just fancy!” 
He uttered a cracked laugh. “Thought 
I was going to the dogs! There was 
only one soul on earth could save me, 
and that was you. That's why he fer- 
reted you out and brought you here. 
Ile’s a meddlesome nuisance, is Fred— 
no, no, he’s a decent enough chap, but 
he’s a fool. The idea of your patching 
it up with me! I bet him—I don’t re- 
member what the stakes are, but he’s 
got ‘em down in a book—that you 
wouldn't. He doesn’t know as much as 
we know, does he, old girl?” he added, 
with a stupidly wiseacre air. 

No, and even she had not known 
everything till now. Now for the first 
time she saw the canker that had pois- 
oned and corroded his nature—had 
turned that whilom strong, gentle lover 
of hers into the unconscionable brute of 
those latter days. And she had thought 
it was because he had ceased to love 
her when, instead, he had only ceased 
to love himself, to value those great 
gifts that once had made him a man 
among men. 

Oh, might she venture it? Fred Bar- 
rington had shown her the way; Fred 
Barrington, the great-hearted, who still 


deemed him worth saving, who still be- 
lieved in him—nay, who still even be- 
lieved in her. 

Was all that great-heartedness to run 
to waste? If only as an atonement to 
him, if only to expiate the absurd, the 
cruel misconstruction she had placed on 
these great doings of his And be- 
fore she knew it the words had escaped 
her: 

“Arthur, Arthur! 
patching it up?” 

“Oh, I should rather think so,” was 
his reply, pitifully eager and naive. 
“But you’re only fooling me, Maisie— 
I’m sure Oh, bother!” 

He tottered back a pace or two, and 
then dropped heavily into the nearest 
chair. In a moment she was at his side, 
had taken him in her arms, and cra- 
dled his head on her shoulder. She 
saw the streaks of gray in his hair. 
All the mother-tenderness, of which she 
had no longer need for her dead boy, 
welled up in her heart and out of her 
eyes. 

He lay there like a child, a content- 
ed child. His closed lids opened for 
a moment, and, looking gratefully up 
at her, he murmured: 

“That feels good, Maisie, awfully 
good. Hold me like that—tight. Don't 
let go.” 

No, she would not let go. She lifted 
her head with a gesture of infinite pride. 
Who dared call her any more the wom- 
an who was no use? 





Is it any use 





Fred Barrington paced up and down 
the library, casting anxious eyes at the 
clock. Ten minutes had passed, half an 
hour, an hour, and they were still to- 
gether. It looked as if his daring, des- 
perate ruse, had succeeded. Then he 
went out and strolled down to his club. 

“Hello, Barrington; you look done 
up. What been doing—stone-breaking 
in Portland Prison?” asked one of the 
men. 

“No, something much harder.” 

“What's that?” 

“Trying to play Providence to other 
people. Whew! Waiter—a_ brandy 
and soda!” 
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AR down the long, white road, 
a slowly advancing golden 
haze hung low. On nearer 
approach, the luminous veil 
melted away and yielded to 
view a _ varicolored wine cart that 


groaned and rumbled and squeaked at’ 


every inch of progression. It is the 
nature of Italian wine carts to protest 
at all motion. 

Nino, the fat, white mare, plodded 
stolidly along, her sides swaying rhyth- 
mically to the beat of her great hoofs. 
Nino was not hurrying—she never hur- 
ried; there was nothing to be gained 
by it. So much road had to be cov- 
ered before she ate or slept; a little 
sooner or later—what did it matter? 
Nino was, in her way, somewhat of a 
fatalist. What was to be was to be, so 
why worry or hasten? 

And yet, even her comfortable phleg- 
matism had been a bit ruffled this after- 
noon. It was unusually hot, and the 
gay trappings she sported—and of 
which she was extremely vain—irritated 
her just a fraction. The red-and-green 
worsted balls, depending from her fore- 
head, tickled her nose; her gorgeous 
apron of coarsely embroidered strips of 
leather seemed oppressive, and the net 
with which she was enveloped made her 
twitch constantly, as though she were 
attacked with a pest of insects. 

The cart itself was quite as re- 
splendent as Nino. It glowed with the 
colors of Joseph's coat. The spokes 


were a glory of purple and orange, 
and the brass hubs, catching the de- 
clining rays of the sun, gleamed like 
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adre Giuseppe’s best candlesticks. 
There were pictures along the side, 
too. Young Pietro Faccini, who had 
come home from Rome the summer be- 
fore, had seized the first opportunity 
at hand to display his artistic ability to 
the countryside. 

As for the master himself, he was 
fast asleep beneath the hood of the 
cart, and would probably remain thus 
until their destination was reached. It 
was not the first time all had been 
left to the discretion of Nino; but this 
afternoon she was troubled. Her head 
drooped, and the brilliant topknot of 
feathers she was wont to flaunt with 
such pride and importance, slipped to 
one side, giving her the dissipated air 
of an overindulgent reveller. 

But it was not Nino who had been 
thus indiscreet. She had stood quietly 
for hours while the master, halting at 
one of the small wayside wine shops 
on the route over the mountain, had 
lingered, drinking and quarreling, until 
nearly dawn. 

The trouble began at Luigi’s inn. 
Nino had heard the name of Maddalena 
mentioned, and then a sneering laugh. 
It was an ugly laugh, and in it an im- 
plication of many things, and it had 
been followed by a bark of rage from 
the master. Then curses that made 
even Nino’s ears tingle. There were 
other voices in confusion, an instant 
of silence, more cries, and the master’s 
voice again, but this time he was thrust 
forth from the inn, down the path, 

d into the cart. 

Nino was given a kick and told to 
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proceed on her way. She was accus- 
tomed to an occasional blow, but she 
could not conceive what had thrown 
the master into such a paroxysm of 
fury. It was evident he was very 
cross with some one else, for again and 
again Nino heard the name of “*Madda- 
lena,” followed by tongue-worn exple- 
tives which she recognized, from long 
experience, were forcible indications of 
his displeasure. 

But, after a while, the angry tones 
thickened, and finally ceased, and the 
master fell back beneath the hood of 
the cart, and sank into a lethargic slum- 
ber. Yes, something was wrong some- 
where. Meditating deeply, Nino be- 
gan to turn the almost triangular bend 
in the road. 

[f at this moment the sleeping carter 
had awakened and looked forth, he 
would have seen a girl clad in the garb 
of an Italian peasant, seated in a small 
boat that rose and fell gently with the 
receding tide. She had ceased to row 
for the moment, and was gazing stead- 
ily across the sparkling stretch of blue 
to the far-away horizon, where water 
and sky met in a vague blur. 

It was a very beautiful scene, with 
its background of rugged mountains, 
over the upper slopes of which trailed 
the interminable dwarf grapevines, and, 
toward the base, the slender ribbon of 
white became a definite road, winding 
down to the villas, set in their riot of 
gorgeous-hued vegetation and tall, rus- 
tling palms. 

It was, indeed, very beautiful; but 
the girl was not thinking of that. Skies 
were usually as blue, and the sea cor- 
respondingly placid. Beauty, one took 
for granted. It was not to be remarked 
upon. In fact, she had never given 
it a thought. It was only the tourists 
and foreigners who commented at all. 
It was thus she had learned that all 
lands were not like hers. 

The tiny craft was almost imper- 
ceptibly slipping seaward, and, half me- 
chanically, and without removing her 
eyes from the distant line, the girl be- 
gan to pull toward the brown rocks, 
where the slippery seaweed and cling- 
ing kelp were even now almost dry in 
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the fervid sun. She was unmindful of 
the heat or the blinding glare of the 
blended sea and sky. She was accus- 
tomed to both. 

As she drew her boat up carefully 
within a cleft of rock, safe from the 
treacherous tide, she looked up at the 
long flight of steps leading to a per- 
gola, whose green-encompassed pillars 
marked the first terrace of the grounds 
surrounding a certain villa. 

For a moment, she seemed to hesi- 
tate, and, with her foot, gave a tenta- 
tive push to the boat; then as quickly 
pulled it back again. But, at last, she 
threw up her head with a proud air of 
decision, and, giving vent to a sharp, 
intaking breath, unfastened the skirt 
she had folded about her to preserve 
its freshness. 

She laved her hands in a convenient 
pool in the rocks, dried them punc- 
tiliously on her cotton underskirt, and, 
with much care, smoothed out an imag- 
inary wrinkle here and there. 

Hurriedly crossing the road, she 
brushed ‘against one of the giant cacti 
that lined its dusty length. A thorn 
caught in her spotless linen sleeve. She 
cried out with an exclamation of dis- 
may. It was, indeed, a tragedy—the 
best her slender wardrobe afforded. 
And after she had taken so much pains 
with her toilet!) Her arm stung, and al- 
ready a crimson disk was staining the 
white. Tears of vexation arose in her 
eyes. She might have known some- 
thing would happen. Extra cleanliness 
brought good to no one. She should 
have expected some disaster to ensue. 

Turning again to cross the road, and, 
half blinded by her tears, she barely 
avoided collision with the wine cart. 
Nino came to an abrupt halt, with a 
snort and jolt that brought to life the 
sleeping carter, who began to curse 
volubly, even before opening his eyes. 
Meeting with no response, he leaned 
forth to lazily investigate. The girl 
was standing rigid by the roadside, 
pressing her hand to her wounded arm. 

“You, Maddalena! You!” 

“Yes—I,” she responded sullenly. “I 
knew your pretty speech even before 
I saw your handsome head.” 
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The irony was really undeserved, for 
Giovanni was extremely good-looking 
for his type. True, his big, brown eyes 
were not as clear as usual, but the 
olive skin showed a pleasing tinge of 
red, and his strongly muscled throat 
rose smoothly from the handkerchief 
which was knotted about it. 

He grunted in reply, and, with an 
uncouth hand, rubbed his shock of 
dust-grimed, dark curls, indicating a 
halfway desire to groom himself. 

“Indeed,” he growled, “since you 
have become such a fine lady, none of 
your kind are good enough to speak 
to. 

The girl flushed with anger. 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head,” 
she muttered, and drove her toe into the 
dust of the road. 

Giovanni slowly clambered down 
from his cart. With a step that wa- 
vered somewhat, he approached the girl. 
The drowsy look had fled from his eyes, 
and in its place there was something, 
half menace, half smoldering anger. In- 
stinctively, Maddalena drew back a 
pace. 

The placid Nino, left to her own de- 
vices, sighted, ahead, an alluring tuft of 
green. She started hesitatingly for it, 
although expecting instant _ recall, 
coupled with an imprecation. But, of 
course, that is a part of life, and to be 
expected. The imagination of the Ital- 
ian beast and his brother, the peasant, 
are nearly of the same caliber. 

Nino’s digression was not observe: 
and, unmolested, she snuffed and nib- 
bled to her heart’s content. There was 
yet a long bit of road ahead, and it 
was well to fortify herself against the 
rest of the journey. 

Meanwhile, the man and the girl 
stood by the roadside. 

“Ah!” sneered the carter. “Is it a 
festa that. you are so clean to-day?” 

The girl looked down, and moved 
uneasily. She knew she would en- 
counter great difficulty in explaining to 
Giovanni's satisfaction her unusual ap- 
pearance, even if she could think of an 
adequate excuse. She hesitated long 
before replying. It were better, perhaps, 
to deflect his question. 
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“Tt may be, judging from your own 
look, you call cleanliness a sin. I do 
not.” 

“So,” snarled the man, “you are try- 
ing to put me off! Do you think I 
am without eyes, that I cannot see? 
Why are you dressed thus to-day? You 
are like this for no good, I know. 
Where are you going?” 

“That is no concern of yours,” with 
a toss of her head. 

“No?” queried Giovanni, as he ad- 
vanced a step farther. He bent his 
head until his eyes were on a line with 
hers. “Maddalena, I hold my temper 
well, but ig 

“Do you think I fear you or your 
child’s rage? That for all your words!” 
And she snapped her fingers in his face. 

The carter grasped her by the wrist, 
and the grip of his calloused hand left 
five brutal prints upon her skin. She 
cried out with pain. 

“Oh! You are hurting me! Let me 

o!” She struggled in vain. 

“Why should I?” he sneered. “You 
are not afraid of my child’s rage—no, 
pretty one, it is merely that I love you. 
See? You are so beautiful in your spot- 
less clothes, and I want to tarry a while 
and speak with you. Are we not be- 
trothed ?” 

Then the jeering note died out of his 
voice, and a gnash of bitterness took its 
place. " 

“Listen to me. This morning at 
Luigi’s, far over on the other side of 
the mountain, your ‘name was spoken; 
and the man who uttered it made a 
jest of it. Do you hear that? Vetro 
it was who said it—him I have always 
hated! Who would have won you if 
he could—he laughed in my face! There 
were others there, and they laughed, 
too. I tried to kill Vetro, but they 
held me back. But I can wait for him 
just as I can wait for—some one else!” 

The girl, who, after the first frantic 
efforts to free herself, had listened with 
lowered head, suddenly drew erect, her 
face blanched with fright. 

*“You—you would not harm him?” 
she stammered. 

“Harm who?” asked the man cun- 
ningly. 
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“Why—why—Vetro, of course—I 
—why ¥ 

“You lie!’ he cried, and, releasing his 
grip from her wrist, threw one arm 
about her, and, with the other hand, 
forced her head back until he could 
look down into her eyes. 

With drooped lids, she tried to cur- 
tain her emotion, but the increasing 
pallor of her cheeks flaunted terror. 

Rage had by this time burned much 
of the wine’s effects from the carter’s 
veins. His face twitched, and the great 
muscles in his splendid neck pulsed 
and throbbed with his attempt to con- 
trol himself. The ends of his fingers 
bit into her flesh as he clutched her 
shoulder. The girl winced, but made 
no outcry. Once or twice, the man tried 
to speak, but could not phrase his mood. 
When, at last, he did find voice, his 
tones were strangely soft and low. 

“Maddalena mia,” he said, “you are 
changed. Go no more to this /nglese 
painter, with his poet’s tongue; he 
means no good to you. You are no 
longer content to be among your own. 
Hie has come between us like the shad- 
ow there on the mountainside. Strange 
ideas are filling your head. You think 
you are a lady because he paints you 
in his pictures and talks nonsense to 
you. And all because you have a pretty 
face. But this I warn you—if he has 
dared to love you——” 

The girl interrupted him with fury. 

“Shame upon you, Giovanni! Pig 
that you are, you do not understand a 
man like this English milord. True, he 
does talk to me the while he paints me 
up there in the pergola, while I sit on 
the marble seat with flowers twined in 
my hair, and my lap overflowing with 
them, and some falling to the ground. 
And when it is finished it will be sent 
to some great exhibition in a city called 
London, a place very far away, and 
we will both become famous. He has 
said so. And he talks to me of his 
world, so very strange and wonderful, 
and he reads me beautiful poems that 
he has written himself. And one he 
wrote to me about myself ss 

The carter broke in with an ugly 
laugh. “Indeed! And does the noble 
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painter-poet need you so long that you 
spend hours in the grounds after he is 
done with his paint pots? I have 
watched you many times while he pre- 
tends to teach you the speech of the 
Inglese, when, in truth Bah, what 
is the use of further talk? It is all 
about this and much more I heard at 
Luigi’s, and, Sancta Maria, if I find 
what he said to be so—well, let your 
painter beware of Giovanni. And as 
for you He flung her roughly 
from him. “You know the knife at my 
belt is sharp and always ready. That's 
all.” 

The girl, freed, laughed tauntingly 
in his face, sped up the stairway, and 
shortly was lost in the green of the 
overhanging trees. 

The man stood quite still for several 
moments, staring, half dazed, in the di- 
rection whither she had disappeared. 
Presently, muttering to himself, he 
started off after his cart. Far in the 
distance, he distinguished the brilliant 
feathers of Nino’s topknot nodding 
along the way. Heaping curses and 
maledictions on the unconscious offen- 
der, he proceeded doggedly in pursuit 
of the mare. 








They stood on a jutting ledge of rock 
which hung out over the town below 
them. The stars were still gray in 
the heavens, and a white moon, gliding 
out from the mists, danced in the sil- 
ver path, and found for herself a mir- 
ror in the softly sobbing waters of the 
Mediterranean. All along the moun- 
tainside, pin spots of light were piercing 
the dusk. The breath of night, strange 
and mystifying fragrance of quiet, came 
sweetly to them, bearing the faint trace 
of rose and violet and hyacinth. 

Maddalena had once spent a season 
at the flower harvest in the Maritime 
Alps. It all came to her now—this 
gathering of the blossoms. Her own 
countryside was picturesque, with its 
vaulted skies, and the sea glowing like 
a gorgeous opal toned with purple, 
green, and blue. But there the heavens 
were just a sheer wall of turquoise, and 
the hills were not a monotint of brown, 
but inlaid with countless fragrant jew- 
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els. She, and Tito, and Alessandro 
had sat in the sun, picking apart the 
blossoms which the older workers 
brought in from the fields in great 
baskets. 

Lorimer took her hand, and held it 
between his two. It was a small hand, 
and rather well shaped, but the peasant 
strain showed in the blunted finger tips, 
and the calloused palms and roughened 
skin jarred the uncontrollable impulses 
that were grappling him. He half re- 
leased his hold. Then he looked into 
her eyes again, and came back to the 
thrill of his first intent. 

A bit ahead of them was a strong 
coping, and, before she could realize it, 
he had swung her upon the wall, and 
seated himself beside her. 

“Maddalena,” he said, “look out yon- 
der at the sails. These old waters have 
known strange voyagers. Away back, 
even before the time of the blessed 
Christ, half-savage pirates swept along 
the coast and preyed upon them who 
dwelt here. Even before their day, 
when the world of men was very young, 
came strangely bearded Phcenicians 
from over beyond the horizon there. 
They were great merchants, and ven- 
tured far. Why, it may be that they 
could have drawn their galleys into the 
very cove that we see below us. 

“And do you know why they came 
to Italy, and why in every age men 
have come? Gold nor silver nor prec- 
ious stones are in the mountains, but 
there was that more beautiful than the 
rarest jewel, and more prized than all 
the gold with which other lands could 
entice them. They came because the 
gods made this a land of beautiful 
women; because they could look into 
such eyes as yours, and find that life, 
after all, was well worth its rigors. 

“And that which once drew the old 
Tyrian mariner to brave the tempests 
of the middle sea, has laid its hold upon 
me; as the impetuous crusader was well 
content to forget his quest for the Holy 
Grail, and as the stolid Dutchman, sail- 
ing from the Low Countries, tarried 
on his voyage, drawn by this priceless 
thing which has made Italy the lure of 
the ages, just so have I to-night been 
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caught with the mad spell that sang 
in their blood.” 

He spoke to her, but his head was 
turned away; his eyes looking out into 
the mystic distances that veiled his sense 
of proportion, of responsibilities—even 
of right, of honor. 

The girl listened to him, only half 
understanding. They were strange 
words that he was speaking; her un- 
trained mind could only pick the thread 
of his discourse here and there as it 
ran through the warp of his thought. 

The man himself, from time to time, 
had forgotten that the other was an 
Italian peasant, and in his mood had 
frequently lapsed into English. So that 
Maddalena but little comprehended his 
words, yet he spoke an Esperanto which 
was even before Babel—the tongue that 
needs no phrase to carry its tale. 

The souls of her foremothers, from 
the Sabine days, stirred her pulses. 
“Maddalena,” they whispered, “thou 
understandeth this man, for behold, he 
speaketh in his eyes, and thy heart may 
know his meaning.” 

And Maddalena, through the almost 
brutalized shell of flesh that casketed 
the nearly quiescent strain of these 
proud-blooded creatures, who, from 
time to time, in the rolling of the cen- 
turies, had left strands of their natures 
in the coarser woof of her ancestry— 
heard the call in Lorimer’s song, and 
her hot hands pressed his with a sub- 
conscious strain of desire. 

Lorimer felt the trghtening of her 
fingers on his, and whatever reserve or 
conscience had held him melted away. 
He placed one arm about her, and drew 
her near. He stiil averted his regard 
from hers, and gazed out at the sea. 

So they sat for a long time, warmed 
with the one current that flowed 
through their two beings and made of 
him and her, for the instant, just man 
and woman, without the shackles of 
caste and barriers of station and dif- 
ferent race. 

Far off in the distance a man sang, 
his great, coarse, mellow voice barely 
reaching their ears. Yet, faintly as the 
notes came, both felt their highly strung 
natures stirred with the thrall of the 
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It was the woman who first 


melody. 

spoke. 
“Signor,” she murmured, “I must 
” 


¥ 
go 
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Her voice broke, and she struggled 
with herself, but her panting bosom and 
tremulous nether lip showed the weak- 
ness of her control. The man strained 
her closer. 

“Maddalena,” he whispered, “you 
cannot leave me, now or ever. We shall 
go far away from here, to star-shot 
skies, and seas that foam along moon- 
gilded shores. Your lips are sweet with 
the wine of youth; your breasts are 
young with the song of life; and there 
are places which God set amid the bleak- 
ness of this world and saved them for 
us until we should come. 

“There is a lake a thousand miles 
from here—it lies at the foot of moun- 
tains that crowd the heavens for breath- 
ing space. There are only the winds 
of the south and the crooning of the 
waters to keep us company. We shall 
go there, carina, and you shall be to 
me all the things for which my heart 
has starved; and the sore places and 
the scars of hunger and the travails of 
disappointment shall be healed. 

“Cara mia! How happy we shall 
be. You will grow more beautiful with 
the years, for when Time in his flight 
thinks to pause, looking down at our 
joy, he'll turn away, and forget to draw 
his wrinkling finger across your brow or 
mine. And so we shall live for ever 
and ever in the glory of the days and 
the mystery of the nights.” 

The girl lay against his breast with 
half-closed eyes, and the picture of the 
what-might-be before her. She saw the 
future unfold itself like a glorious rose, 
warmed by the kiss of spring dews. 
And her heart was glad. She forgot 
Giovanni; she forgot the sordid, hun- 
gry, toil-laden future of the peasant 
woman, and she dared to dream and 
hope. 

She heard again the whisperings of 
her mother’s mothers—the women who 
had known great passions. Through a 
thousand years of their blood they 
called to their daughter and seduced 
her into this whimsy, this fantasy, this 
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mad, cloying, sweet mirage of romance. 
Romance! It was new to her; it was 
strange to her. She felt it, but did 
not understand. She yearned ‘for it, 
and yearned without realizing for what 
she hungered. 

Nino saw them first. Her soft gray 
nose rounded the road just as the man 
bent down and pressed Maddalena’s 
mouth with his own. Hardly had their 
lips felt the first clasp, when the mare’s 
whinny broke the night’s silence, caus- 
ing them to start away from each other. 
So when the cart itself came into sight, 
the two were already separated; and 
thus it happened that Giovanni, the 
scorned, was not torn by actually be- 
holding the vision which his jealous 
mind had been conjuring in solitary 
frenzy throughout the day. 

As it was, the sight of Maddalena 
alone upon the road with the /nglcese 
was ample flint to his tindered passions. 
His heart leaped hot within his thick 
chest, and the white moon assumed a 
face of burning red. Impulsively, his 
hand swept about his sash, and clutched 
the wire-wrapped handle of his knife. 

The possession of the weapon steadied 
his mind, and, with a wrench of emo- 
tion, he mastered himself sufficiently 
to stifle the flow of threats and male- 
dictions that: were burning his lips in 
a wild eagerness for expression. 

The girl saw his blanched face in 
the moon glow. He stood straight in 
the path of the down-flooding beam, 
and she read the message in his eyes. 

Lorimer did not, or would not, un- 
derstand the potentialities of the en- 
counter. By no means a coward when 
face to face with a situation that called 
for courage, the contempt of the aristo- 
crat for the peasant dulled his usually 
keen sense of caution. 

The carter motioned to the girl, but 
she turned to Lorimer. Giovanni walked 
toward her. She drew away from him, 
and sidled back to the Englishman, 
holding her hands before her, as though 
to fend off any attack upon him. 

The gesture enraged the Italian, and 
he seized her arm. Lorimer broke the 
clutch of the carter, and interposed 
himself between them. 
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“IT wouldn’t do that if I were you,” 
he said, purring his words with a note 
of contemptuous assurance. 

He spoke as one might address a 
misbehaving child or an angry woman. 

The carter was almost cowed by his 
social better, but emotions stronger than 
those of caste were surging the night, 
and, the man quickly surmounting the 
peasant, he turned to Lorimer with the 
bearing of one whom a common love 
and a brother hate had, for the moment, 
made his equal. 

“She’s mine,” he cried thickly, “and 
by the Holy Virgin you’ve got to leave 
her alone! I won't have her coming 
to your house. You shall not walk with 
her at night. There are women enough 
of your own sort in the world without 
need of your playing the devil with my 
girl. You've already spoiled her with 
your tales of Rome and London, the 
big towns. She’s not good enough for 
you, but you’ve made her believe that 
she’s too good for me! She’s my sort, 
and I’m her kind of man. Why didn't 
you leave her so? Now she has to 
have a clean dress and wear festa rib- 
bons every day. When she is at your 
house ¥ 

Lorimer broke in upon him. 

“Don’t go too far, my fine fellow,” 
he said. “Maddalena is a good wom- 
an,” 

The Italian stepped a pace nearer to 
him. 

“IT don’t need you to tell me that! 
If I thought differently, I would have 
settled with you and her long ago. | 
know that she is a good woman, but I 
mean that she shall stay so. You under- 
stand me. She’s good, but she may get 
to be too good for me. What does she 
need with learning? Will it show her 
how to churn better than her mother 
taught her? Will it help her to make 
shirts for me, or cook my spaghetti? 
I won’t let her be educated. I’m not 
educated—she can’t be. She knows 
what she ought to know—what her 
mother and my mother knew; and what 
was good enough for them is good 
enough for her.” 

Toward the latter part of his out- 
break, he glowered at Maddalena, al- 
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though his words were addressed to 
the other. Lorimer laughed uneasily. 

“You won't have her this, and you 
won't have her that. Why, you great, 
coarse animal, you talk as though she 
were really yours. A fine figure of a 
lover you make, What an alluring pic- 
ture you paint—a life of drudgery and 
breeding, and endless routine of work 
days and brutal nights, a stretch of gray, 
cold years, without one high light. You 
talk of her as you would discuss yon 
poor old mare out there. And you 
intend her for just about the same 
existence. You say that she is your 
sort. Do you actually think that there 
is anything in common between your 
reeking, wine-sodden self and a rose of 
such beauty as she?” 

Lorimer’s eyes fiashed, and he squared 
his jaw. 

“You shan’t marry her. I’m damned 
if you shall. Go find some woman of 
your own breed, and mate with her. 
Do you hear me? There are girls with 
more brawn and strength, who can do 
your cooking and mending far better, 
and who will be content to lie in your 
manger. You like her prettiness, to be 
sure—so would a satyr. But how long 
would the flush be upon her cheek after 
you had her? How soon would it be 
before the golden glint dulled in her 
eyes, and her glossed hair was a matted 
mop? Before five years she’d be an 
old hag in the twenties, with the glori- 
ous olive of her skin a lackluster putty, 
a parody of herself, with a litter of 
children at her skirts—a blasted tree, 
worn out with too much premature 
fruitage. You, having drained her be- 
ing of all that was exquisite, would be 
off after some fresher wench. No, 
Giovanni, mio, you shan’t have her.” 

Giovanni pounded his fist upon his 
chest, and then tore at the throat of 
his shirt. He was stifling. This was 
a new school of fighting. Why couldn't 
Lorimer talk to him like a man, in- 
stead of befuddling his brain with a 
flood of words, half of which he could 
not for the life of him understand? 

But this much he could realize, and 
it was driving him into a frenzy: This 
smiling, cynical, contemptuous IJnglese 

















































was stealing his woman, and actually 
talking about it as one would discuss 
the grape crop or the probability of 
rain. He was ridiculing him. 

Ah, it was that which hurt so much! 
Had it been Vetro, he would understand 
what to do, quickly enough. But be- 
fore this stranger he could not find 
phrases for which his mind was fum- 
bling. : 

Yet there was another way to inter- 
pret his meaning. And here he felt 
sure of himself. After all, it was the 
best way. Women talked, and men 
acted. lis hand stole around his sash 
again, and his fingers closed on the hilt 
of his knife. Now he felt himself on 
his own ground. He knew this speech. 

Lorimer saw the gesture, but he did 
not flinch, and if his heart did flutter, 
and the tip of his tongue fall numb 
against his lips, he did not mean that 
the carter should realize he was intimi- 
dated by his show of force, and so he 
laughed at him. It was an ill-timed 
laugh. Your Italian, however peasant 
his strain, is none the less a Latin, and, 
therefore, temperamental. 

Giovanni had suffered much that day. 
His being had racked with jealousy, 
hatred, rage ; the long hours of brooding 
along silent roads, the heat of the sun 
beating down upon his wine-muddled 
brain, the blind resentment at a conflict 
of wits, in which he felt himself bet- 
tered and shamed in the eyes of his 
woman—these things were as a pile of 
fuel stacked ready for the igniting 
spark. 

The laugh did it. His hands writhed 
and twisted with the kill thirst. Each 
finger pained with eagerness to share 
the clutch on Lorimer’s throat. But 
the swirl of body on body, the twisting 
and the heaving, the turn and clasp, the 
blow of fist—no, not even the choking 
strangle grip of his huge paws could 
stop the hurting. Per Dio! He had to 
kill, 

And the woman, crouched on the 
wall, forgotten by the two in the tense 
moment, looked upon both and under- 
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stood. She looked upon Lorimer, and 
that which was germane in him and 
her saw the fright of his soul, and knew 
the meaning of the hysterical laugh. 
She saw that he was afraid, and with 
that knowledge the half-awakened bond 
that was between them began to 
weaken. 

And then she turned to Giovanni. 
She saw the hunger in his eyes, she saw 
the nostrils distended. with eagerness 
for the conflict, his head at an assured 


‘angle, and his lips tightened, in the 


silver light of the night. 

They were hot lips, full-blooded—the 
lips of a man in all the pride of his 
brute glory. She saw the whipcords 
stand out in his neck, tense with 
strength ; and she saw his swelling chest 
setting his muscles before he struck. 

And as she looked the song that rang 
through her under the spell of Lori- 
mer’s romancing died away, never again 
to be reborn. The strands of silk faded 
from the woof of her nature. The 
proud-spirited strain in her was burned 
out by the hotter surge of the stronger, 
coarser blood. And she was again all 
peasant—all primeval—a woman to be 
mastered, not to be wooed. 

Waiting there in the night, as her 
forbears of the gone ages waited, while 
cave men grappled in the death lock for 
their ownership, the cry of the breed 
rang through her, and even before the 
coarser blood. And she was again all 
Giovanni’s, and her bosom was empty 
for his love. 








Far down the long, white road hung 
a pollen of dust that turned to misted 
silver in the glow of the moon. It 
wrapped about and hid from view a 
weary old mare, who, with drooping 
head and uncertain step, plodded to- 
ward home. 

Up the mountainside, a man and 
woman stumbled and scrambled and 
fought their way, nor paused to rest 
nor look back. They slunk from tree 
to tree, and started at every breaking 
twig and loosened stone. 

















HEY were a motley crowd— 
those five—as they clustered 
round the big wood fire in the 
club smoking room. There 
was Gannett, of the Morning 
Wire, and the four others were his 
satellites. They liked to hear him talk, 
and they fought for the scraps of wis- 
dom that fell from his lips as hungry 
sparrows quarrel for the crumbs that 
are thrown from the window by a gen- 
erous hand. 
Gannett was 





the leading dramatic 
critic in town; he was severe, yet al- 
ways just; and if he blamed, the gall 
of malice never ran from his pen. On 
the other hand, when he praised, these 
four satellites from the subeditors’ 
room knew that the recipients of his 
favors were earmarked for theatrical 
renown, if they had not already at- 
tained it. And Gannett was seldom 
wrong. 

He was a strange individual, 
Gannett. He always wore his clothes 
carelessly, and the only speck of pride 
as regards his dress which he allowed 
himself was to be found in the glaring 
red socks. They were of bright scarlet, 
and he had a habit of lolling back in 
the biggest armchair in the smoking 
room, and balancing his feet on the 
mantelpiece, as if to display his weak- 
ness to the greatest advantage. 

“What I can never understand,” 


Was 


Thompson, of the Morning Oracle, was 
saying, “is why did Felicity Manders 
leave the stage in that extraordinary 


fashion, a few months ago? Here she 


was at the top of her career—absolutely 
at the summit—then, presto! she van- 
ished. I have always imagined there 
was something behind that. Do you 
remember that first night of ‘The Dere- 
lict Princess,’ Gannett? She was play- 
ing lead to a house that was ready to 
rise and hurl itself at her. The first 
act went with a bang, and the second 
was ten times better than the first. Then, 
in the interval before the curtain went 
up for the final act, Carson, the man- 
ager, came to the lights, and announced 


that she had been called away. Do you 
remember that?” 
“Perfectly,” said Gannett, with a 


smile. “Perfectly.” 

“And she has never appeared since. 
I heard yesterday that she never intends 
to play again.” 


“T don’t think she ever will,” said 
Gannett. “In fact, I'm stire she won't.” 
“But why—in heaven’s name, why? 


She was the most popular musical-com- 
edy actress of our time.” 

“And the best,” said Gannett. He 
bit the end off a cigar, and languorously 
put up his feet to the mantelpiece, then 
settled himself down into the armchair, 
and half closed his eyes. “My dear 
boys,” he said, with the same easy drawl 
he always assumed, ‘‘you may rest as- 
sured that Felicity Manders never did 
anything without a reason. You know 
what she was—never like the rest. A 
woman of brilliant talent, who could 
carry a poor play over rough ice to 
two or three hundred performances, and 
a good one to five hundred. No one 
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knew much about her. She would 
never be interviewed, she made few 
friends, the sycophants of the stage 
door she rigorously shunned. No one 
knew where she lived, no one had the 
slightest clue to her history. For seven 
years she held the town, and now 
Well, Thompson, you have written your 
last criticism of Felicity Manders. She 
will never act again.” 

He smoked in silence for a while, 
and the others looked at him. They 
wondered what was passing in his mind. 

“T will tell you the story,’ he went 
“But, mind you, we are behind 





on. 

closed doors. I was present at that 
first night of ‘The Derelict Prin- 
cess.’ It was to be a big night, as you 


know, and the papers had shouted them- 
selves hoarse for weeks beforehand 
over the capital part it contained for 
Felicity Manders; Cosgrave had laid 
himself out on the music specially for 
her, and Gunning had written every 
word of his lyrics with her triumph in 
view, and that alone. It was to be 
the part of her life, so everybody said; 
and, Heaven, so it was! I was to go 
to supper after, at the Bruvais’, some 
way out of town, and I ordered my car 
to come to the door about ten-thirty, 
and wait, so that I could hop into it 
and get away as soon as the last cur- 
tain was rung down. Bruvais, the iron 
king, you know, was an old school chum 
of mine. I used to fag for him, and a 
It was his daughter’s 


terror he was. 
coming of age, and there was some sort 
of a housewarming, and I had sworn 


on oath to be there. That's how it came 
about. Bruvais, by the way, turned 
up three million dollars in as many years 
over his electric patents; but the beg- 
gar never had an ounce of ‘side.’ ” 

Gannett hesitated, puffed fiercely at 
his Laranaga, then swung himself round 
a little in his chair. 

“For five years I was madly in love 
with Felicity Manders,” ne announced. 

The effect of his words was electrical. 
This Gannett—the sphinx, the man with 
no soul above cold-blooded criticism— 
Gannett, who they believed had never 
known a single emotion! When they 
had roared themselves hoarse on a suc- 
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cessful first night, Gannett had sat like 
a pillar of ice, with never a smile on 
his face, never a word of enthusiasm. 
They had imagined him going back to 
the office and writing his criticism cold- 
ly, forcibly, viewing the play from the 
standpoint of a man who, seeing things 
from afar, through a telescope, misses 
nothing of the detail, but feels none of 
its emotions. 

“For five years,” he repeated. “Five 
years is a bit out of a-man’s-lfe when 
he knows nothing, cares for nothing but 
an all-consuming passion. No one had 
any idea of my secret, and Felicity Man- 
ders, though we were the best of 
friends, never guessed it. There were 
times when I had to attack her in print 
—two only—and I feel now that I 
would have dealt more leniently with 
her but for my love; the knowledge of 
my own feelings, and the adjacent sense 
of duty I felt for my paper, made me, 
perhaps, more critical than I need have 
been. And when I met her afterward 
I could see the slight flicker of annoy- 
ance that passed over her face, as if 
what I had said had hurt; but, before 
God, the written words hurt no one as 
they hurt me. 

“On the night ‘The Derelict Prin- 
cess’ was produced I met her in the 
wing just before she went on. I had 
attended several dress rehearsals, so 
knew the play backward, and decided I 
would see it from behind, to-night. I 
had just left Carson, half dead with 
and I ran into her as | 
left his room. She was full of spirits, 
bubbling over with sheer merriment. 
She told me that she believed it would 
be the greatest night she had ever 
known, and I was surprised at her con- 
fessing so much. She was always so 
reserved, so silent, though the public 
had not the remotest idea of it. They 
believed her to be the most excitable 
creature that ever walked the earth. I 
shook her hand, and wished her good 
luck. I felt it was all I could do. 

“Then—well, you recollect that first 
act. She carried the whole house. It 
had no eyes for any one but her, it 
rose at her like a great, cumbersome 
thing awakened from sleep. Her laugh- 


excitement, 
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ter—it was like the lively chiming of 
silver bells—it ran through the stalls, 
over the pit, then up to the gallery. And 
then that pickaninny song—do you re- 
member it? She was never in greater 


voice. The notes were clear and pene 
trating; and then the bouquets—the 
roses! Ah, it was a great night!” 


Gannett rolled back in his chair, put 
his feet up to the mantelpiece again, so 
that the glaring scarlet socks pierced 
through the smoke haze. 

“T remember Carson came along with 
a newly opened bottle of champagne in 
the first interval, and together we went 
to her dressing room. She was lolling 
back in a chair, smoking a cigarette, 
and as I looked at her I knew her nerves 
were all on edge. She had fe/t her whole 
performance, every word and line of 
it had cost. She looked up and smiled 
as we entered, took the glass Carson 
held out, sipped it once, twice, and hand- 
ed it back. Then she talked for ten 
minutes or so, and I remember holding 
the door open for her as she answered 
her call for the second act. She slipped 
past me, a frail figure in her black 
dress, with silver sequins, and I recol- 
lect the heavy aroma of wood violet 
that floated back as she passed. 

“The second act was the biggest thing 
seen in town for years. She knew she 
had the time of her life before her, and 
her acting never reached such a level. 
Do you remember that plantation song 
of hers? It carried her hearers up to 
the gates of heaven. My eyes see the 
house now, borne out of itself, uncon- 
trollable, mad—just that, irresponsibly 
mad! As the curtain lurched down after 
her ninth call, she came off almost as 
if she did not see those about her. | 
realized that she was intoxicated with 
her triumph, for she was a woman who 
took her work very seriously, and she 
felt the applause sinking into her soul. 
There were tears in her eyes. I asked 
her a question, but she did not hear me, 
yet her lips were moving. She was 
walking in a dream, and I felt a sud- 
den clutch of horror lest she would 


collapse. 
“She had hardly recovered herself, 
and was just about to go to her dress- 
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ing room when some one pushed a tele- 
gram into her hand. It had been held 
up at the stage door with the other 
telegrams of good wishes, most of which 
she had opened ere this and thrown 
aside. She took the envelope dreamily, 
and slowly tore it open. 

“For some seconds, she held the 
flimsy in her hand, read it once, and 
then again, bent over it with growing 
horror in her eyes and welling up so 
that the whole expression of her face 
changed as she stood there. She swayed 
to and fro, and a moan escaped her 
lips; I put out my hands to save her, 
for I thought she would fall. 

“She drew herself up. 
beneath the paint, was ghastly. 
gazed quickly around. 

“*T cannot play any more—I must 
go to-night—now!’ she gasped. 

“Carson leaped forward. 

***Tmpossible!’ he cried. ‘You are at 
the height of your triumph—it will 
ruin the play—you cannot go - God 
in heaven, but this is the night of your 
life!’ 

“She closed her eyes. The flimsy 
was tightly clutched in one hand; the 
other swept her forehead. I 
remember, as I looked at her, the blood 
in me surged in a great flood madly 
through my veins. I could not speak; 
I stood a mute thing, unable to shift 
one foot after the other. 

“*VYou don’t know,’ she exclaimed, at 
length. ‘I must go, I will go—this is a 
question of life or death. Fetch me a 

a long journey 
time—I must go 


Her face, 
She 


across 


car, some one—for 
God, make me in 
no, don’t stop me!’ 

“She plunged, her head down, past us, 
and disappeared into her room. 

“ *Tt’s ruin,’ Carson said, as he glared 
at me. ‘Gannett, she likes you—go and 
persuade her—tell her what it means to 
all of us. Don’t, in heaven’s name, let 
her go!’ 

“T went to her room, and as I reached 
the threshold she was coming out. She 
had a cloak around her, a white fur cap 
on her head, and had not waited to 
change her clothing. Then, 
looked at me, something in her face— 
till the day of my death I shall never 


as she 
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know what it was—but something won 
me to her side. I realized by an in- 
tuition that she needed help. She was 
alone with some great trouble; and I 
could help. I breathed a silent prayer 
that I might be able to take her burden 
from her. 

“*A car—have you got me one? Oh, 
for pity sake, get me one quickly !” 

“She stood, a frantic thing, with the 
flimsy still clutched in her hand, her 
eyes blazing with a new fire, her small 
mouth working convulsively. 

“IT thought nothing of the waiting 
audience ; | forgot Carson—the position 
—cverything, save that I must help her, 
and do something to drive the fear from 
her eyes. I rushed quickly down to the 
stage door, and found my own car there, 
ran back again, and, in a few words, 
told her I would drive her to the end 
of the world if she desired it. I re- 
member she followed me down the stone 
stairs blindly, groping with one of her 
white, quivering hands along the iron 
rail, tripping now and again, as if she 
would have fallen from very weakness. 

“T put her into the car, and dismissed 
my chauffeur. Then I turned to her. 

“Where do want to go?’ I 
asked. 

“T felt returning self-control, the need 
for action without explanation. I was 
there to obey any command, impossible 
or otherwise, my nerves tense and 
braced, my head cool, mingled love and 


you 


the desire to serve her the one all- 
paramount emotion in every fiber of 
me. 

‘To Trentown—it is fifteen miles, 


I think—when we get there I will di 
rect you. And thank you so much— 
so much!’ 

“T closed the door quickly, and as I 
did so heard a smothered roar of ap- 
plause from the theatre, where an ex- 
asperated audience was waiting for the 
curtain to roll up, and, above all, I heard 
the quick steps that came down the 
stairs after us, and the shriek of rage 
and fear that gushed from Carson’s 
lips as we rushed off into the night. 

“He was too late, for I had pulled 
the lever down, and we were away. | 
wondered, as we swung out through a 
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break in the traffic, as to how much 
petrol we carried, until I remembered 
my instructions to Bates, earlier in the 
day, to be prepared for a fair run. I 
plied the horn vigorously, flew round 
corners, dived here and there through 
little opening gaps in the night traffic, 
skimmed past startled pedestrians, and 
skirted the flood of people. that was 
rushing out of the restaurants. 

“Tt was not until we reached the main 
road that a string of thoughts began to 
weave themselves into anything like 
logical sequence. Why was she going 
on this mad errand? What had caused 
her sudden perturbation? The swift 
changing from a paroxysm of triumph 
to an overwhelming fear? What lay at 
the end of the journey? What new 
chapter in her life had just been opened 
up? She had volunteered no explana- 
tion, as I had asked for none. 

“Jove! That was close! A lumber 
ing wagon, coming through the murk 
with dimmed lights, seemed to swim 
past so close that I feared the wheels 
had touched, but darkness closed down 
on us, and we were in the open road 
once more, with the clammy cloak of 


mist pressing in and wrapping us 
around, ° 
“The moon swung high in the sky, 


with little wisps cf cloud passing swift- 
ly across it; and, in the obscure light, 
the road ahead appeared as a nebulous 
streak that had no definite formation. 
The even ‘chug-chug’ of the car sent 
my thoughts plunging again, creating 
new conjectures, new fears. I felt ca- 
pable now of reasoning the thing out 
from a common-sense standpoint. For, 
you know, I pride myself on knowing 
something of women and their ways, 
and one thing stood out apparent to 
me; and that was, I was carrying her 
to some one who loved her as I did, 
some one who was all the world to 
her. 

“The sudden news of the illness of 
one she held priceless, whose love meant 
more to her than all the jewels of the 
earth and all the kingdoms ever creat- 
ed, more than the applause of eager 
thousands, the love of her kindred in 
art—that alone had driven her, with 
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the whole strength of a woman in des- 
peration, to go to him at his call. And 
I was right; but how right, I did not 
know then. 

“The car flung itself against the wall 
of pitchy darkness like a driven beast 
under the unflagging spur. And ever 
there came to me in the scream of the 
wind in my ears that one unfaltering 
sentence: ‘You are taking her away 
from you—away from you!’ 

“The knowledge of it developed into 
terror; I slowed down once, and felt 
that I must demand the motive of this 
race ere I could go on. I was chasing 
a phantom, and all the while was driv- 
ing away from the goal that purposed 
my life. Yet she demanded it—I could 
only remember that—and the speed rose 
higher than ever. 

“We reached Trentown, and not till 
its familiar white bridge came into sight 
did I stop and climb down from my 
seat. She had lowered the window as 
I reached it, and I saw her pallid face 
staring out at me as the moonlight 
caught her features and lit them up in 
all their beauty. In a hoarse whisper 
she gave me an address, and, after 
some groping down unfamiliar byways, 
I found it. 

“Tt was a small, white house; and in 
the upper windows, screened by green 
blinds, I saw the faint flicker of light. 

“She ran quickly up the steps with- 
out waiting to speak to me, and I fol- 
lowed her into the hall when the door 
was opened. A servant looked at me 
with mistrust, and held up an oil lamp 
to my face; but the unintelligible mum- 
ble I gave him apparently served its 
purpose. Meanwhile, she hurried up 
the stairs, without waiting to remove 
her hat and cloak, and, dumbly, I fol- 
lowed. Some one touched my arm, but 
I shook him off, and went on, treading 
lightly ‘on the thick pile carpets, but 
keeping close behind the slight figure in 
front. 

“She reached a bedroom door, and 
passed in without hesitating, closing the 
door quickly after her. And then I 
heard a cry—a cry of untold happiness, 





as if all the melody of united heaven 
had flung itself into the little room. 


“For the cry I heard—the ringing cry 
of understanding, that pierced through 
the veil of unconsciousness and brought 
back reason on its wings—was the cry 
of a child. 


“I waited for daylight to come; then 
I followed the doctor into the room, al- 
most unknown to him. I shall never 
forget the picture, just as it flooded 
my memory then, and as it will always 
remain. In her dress of silver sequins, 
she half lay on the bed, her arm curled 
under the fragile form beneath the 
sheets. And she was singing, in a quiet 
undertone, the song with which she 
had drawn the house the night before, 
singing it without any effort to please, 
but in some sublime carelessness—sing- 
ing it with her whole soul in every 
note: 


“Wild little pickaninny, with your throne 
on yonder star, 

Will you catch a moonbeam for me and wire 
it from afar?’ 


“A nurse drew me, without speaking, 
from the room, and we passed down 
the stairs together. , 

“*Poor little cripple boy!’ she said, 
at last, though then I[ scarcely took in 
the words. ‘He'll get better, now that 
reason has returned, and his mother 
has come. But we thought he had gone 
last night. He is practically parentless, 
for her husband died years -ago, and 
she is wedded to her art. But, even 
if she is an actress, she has a heart.’ 

“*A heart of gold,’ I said.” 


Thompson swallowed his cocktail; 
then he looked across at Gannett, who 
had crumpled himself into a semicircle 
in his chair. 

“Well, and what was the end of it 
all?” he asked. 

Gannett examined his dead cigar, then 
pitched it into the fire. 

“When a woman comes through great 
tribulation, she realizes her own weak- 
ness; she needs some one to lean on, to 
help her. A man can teach a woman 
nothing; but experience, much,” he said 
tersely. ‘I married her.” 
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# F Mary Garden had been born 
a man, she would have likely 
been a noted field marshal, a 
daring. aviator, or of some 
kindred calling in which 
nerve, courage, energy, and a vigorous 
mind must play their part. Had she 
lived in archaic times, when a woman’s 
power lay only in her feminine charm, 
wisely applied, existing maps might 
have experienced change; or if in the 
medieval, Jeanne d’Are might have 
found contestant in her leadership; the 
stretch of history for long after that 
appears too vapid and restricted in its 
limitations feminine to have given her 
proper breathing space. Being a woman 
of to-day, strongly possessed of these 
individual qualities, the natural course 
open to her as outlet was the stage. 

After all, once analyzed, hers is the 
old Scotch spirit, that, with ability to 
support it, went out with claymore and 
whacked the world until it had got what 
it wanted, 

To set forth from Aberdeen via 
Chicago to conquer Paris, is an under- 
taking few would aspire to; the route 
is more devious than Napoleon’s from 
Corsica. 

In her frank, casual way, she herself 
said at our first meeting, five years 
back, that she had no special career 
fixed in mind at the outset; she had 
determined to wait until she found in 
Paris what there was to do before she 
planned to do it. 
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The Scotch canniness in her asser- 
tion is a good point in- favor of its 
truth. It rather throws us back upon 
the thought that it was the way she saw 
things done there that aroused final 
decision. Its art atmosphere is the sole 
one in all the world calculated to ripen 
her type of talent; its theatres, no mat- 
ter what is done, present a perfect deft- 
ness and detail in their doing. To one 
of keen imagination, appeal there in 
this phase is complete. In the musical 
sense it presents less. 

The Paris Grand Opéra was then, 
and still is, one of the worst existing 
travesties of the traditional. The Opéra 
Comique alone in the musical-dramatic 
field held the suggestion that likely 
helped Miss Garden to a knowledge of 
her powers. 

At the Opéra Comique there exists, 
under Carré, an essence of thought, 
which, thus far, has proven too elusive 
for general transplanting. As the best 
woman exponent of its aims, Miss Gar- 
den has embodied and practically sur- 
passed them. 

Of her vocal limitation she is, and 
appears to have been always, entirely 
conscious. It is, with her, not the 
great voice, but the great intelligence 
behind it; her acting, as powerful as 
that of the best women the French- 
speaking stage have given us, combines 
to place her in a position alone in 
opera. 

How she made her début at the 
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Opéra Comique by accident is too well 
known to repeat; but, had she not, re- 
sults would have remained unaltered; 
in Paris the sense of the artistic is too 
strong to ignore genuine talent, no mat- 
ter'on what stage it may first show it- 
self. In much they are satisfied with 
less there than is New York, but they 
differ from New York in an _ ultra- 
keenness to pronounce prophetically 
upon the new. 

Miss Garden’s first sensational ap- 
pearance made a harder, not a smooth- 
er, way for her; future rédles alone 
would prove her right to any lasting 
worth. For these she had to await op- 
portunities delayed by the success of 
“Louise,” in which she débuted. Final- 
ly they came, each one strongly new and 
forceful in conception, until, ten years 
after her first arrival there, she had 
grown unassailably established; a mat- 
ter of course in the Parisian art world, 
much as the Champs-Elysées is in its 
world of boulevards. It was her first 
American engagement that fused this 
acceptance into absolute fame. She had 
established herself in Paris as a nota- 
ble artist, but through New York she 
grew to be a world celebrity. 

Not that Paris cares greatly for New 
York opinion, except in instance of its 
singers who appreciate the salaries paid 
there. But Paris had sent us many sing- 
ing idols which were returned with bro- 
ken noses ; we all remember them. Here, 
however, was the exception. Their 
other returning ones they valued, per- 
haps, none the less for New York’s 
damagings; but they valued their com- 
pletely triumphant one the more. 

That move was the most dangerous 
one that Miss Garden will be called 
upon to make. She had progressed in 
Paris, firmly and securely, by her own 
standards, ones largely new in opera in 
New York, where she essayed still fur- 
ther risk by electing to appear in works 
by composers traditionally allied with 
failure there. 

Content in the appreciation about her, 
with the true spirit of her Parisian 
adoption, she had given no thought to 
any world outside. Now and then, some 
stray item of her progress had found 


its way here through the daily press, 
but of all those accredited to America, 
even passingly, her share of réclame 
was pitiably small. 

“I suppose it is time that they should 
begin to know something about me,” 
she said of this aspect, one day, at her 
home in the Rue Washington. 

But the article that I wrote, still lat- 
er, in a glow of enthusiasm for her 
“Aphrodite,” went the rounds of the 
New York illustrated magazines, to be 
returned by editors to whom she was 
a stranger. Only after sixteen months 
or so, and just prior to her arrival, had 
sufficient suspicion of her existence been 
aroused to make it “timely.” 

From the moment that she alighted 
on the pier, Miss Garden appealed to 
that most difficult, yet quickest, class 
to interest, the newspaper men. Theirs 
was the keen joy of discovering a grate- 
ful subject, one of unusualness, person- 
ality, and peculiar picturesqueness. Sara 
Bernhardt and Calvé, in their halcyon 
days, were kindred thankful themes. 
But Miss Garden, on prolonged ac- 
quaintance, proved to differ from them 
both in type—when occasion arises, and 
she has something forcible, of personal 
interest to forcibly explain, she takes the 
whole world blandly into her frank con- 
fidence. And why not? Suffering si- 
lence may have done for the time of 
Isaac and Rebecca, but mankind in gen- 
eral has no leisure now to contemplate 
and then adjudicate. Neither are there, 
as in the moyen age, knights to take up 
woman’s cause and fight for it; in- 
stead, it is the survival of the sharpest 
in her own enlightened defense. 

But the Scot is born claymore in 
liand, and frank refusal to be smitten 
on one cheek, and then to present the 
other, is, with him, an older possession 
than the appropriate material one upon 
his shield, the thistle. A certain hard- 
ness may result—all wounds leave scars 
—-but in Miss Garden’s case it seems 
to have taken the form of a full-blos- 
somed independence, and of an ultra- 
willingness to fight, both on invitation 
and on principle, 

Certain qualities in her art are just 
as surely Scotch as is she the embodi- 
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ment of centuries of Scotch love of 
music and the dance. 

“Your dance in ‘Salome’ has Scotch 
traits,” I said to her. 

After a silence, she returned: “Now 
that I think of it, you are right.” 

Her insight into things remains un- 
colored by precedent or doubt. Her 
success in “Salome” evinced this. 

“My friends thought I could not do 
the role; it was so different from all 
others I had done, but,” she added curt- 
ly, “I did do it. Receipts from its per- 
formances last summer were the largest 
at the Paris Grand Opéra since its 
foundation. Richard Strauss told me 
that he did not think it possible for me 
to do the dance. ‘If I cannot dance it, 
I shall not sing,’ was my decision. Both 
were possible. It was simply this, some- 
thing which he himself did not seem 
to grasp; the first half of the opera 
is hideously difficult, vocally, and in 
every way ; the second is not equally tre- 
mendous in demands. The reserve 
strength equal to the first would sus- 
tain the second, and the dance.” 

So it became not simply an act of 
daring, but one of keen forethought. 

Debussy’s “Pelleas et Mélisande,” 
without foothold of precedent to help 
scale its newness, she had approached, 
after insight, with the same clear con- 
fidence; the whistling, howling mob on 
that first night of its presentation was, 
to her, merely a superficial episode 
she knew the music; they did not. It 
became a question only of whether they 
would stay quiet long enough to be 
schooled in its merits, as she had 
schooled herself. Had Wagner had 
such a champion on the first night of 
“Tannhauser,” at the Grand Opéra, 
Paris would have heard it in its entirety 
sooner. 

It is not that Miss; Garden under- 
values the public; she looks on it mere- 
ly as an individual, to be reasoned with 
as any other. As to Chicago, where 
she had a new public to convince into 
liking certain modern French works, 
just as she had convinced New York, 
she spoke with pleasure of the pros- 
pect of building up and proving the un- 
tried to be interesting. 
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“Massenet should be very grateful 
to you for doing for him in America 
what none could do before,” I once said 
to her. 

“He has not said so,” she answered, 
quietly smiling. “But he has never 
sent me notes and photographs as he 
did all the rest, perhaps he does regard 
me differently.” 

The insight that applied to scores and 
audiences, apparently applied to other 
matters quite as lucidly. 

Frankness she extends to her whole 
outlook on life. Bearing on the doubt- 
ful worth of an ‘opera by a man of 
wealth, she said: 

“People with money want to do what 
artists do; they think that money, be- 
cause it buys material things, will also 
buy talent.” 

In some things, Miss Garden is men- 
tally more like a man; the small, and, 
to the feminine mind, nettling, is over- 
looked; but to the larger, more intri- 
cate happenings she brings the keen- 
ness of perception that only woman 
knows; a man goes at a situation blind- 
ly, oftener unseeing of sophistry or 
complication back of it, and wastes half 
his fighting strength as outcome. 

Yet Mary Garden is very feminine 
on the domestic side, generally a minor 
one with women celebrities. In her 
own words: 

“TI keep my accounts; pay my house- 
keeping bills every week, and see that 
they are correct, too; order meals, and 
have a good cook, who cooks every- 
thing—she must.” 

here was lightness, but conclusive 
decision in the “must.” 

The casual may have gained impres- 
sion that she is without feeling for 
others. In one sense, they are right; 
toward self-excuse that condones the 
self-sparing in the little associations of 
her surrounding life, and in the larger 
ones, she is flint-hearted. That is the 
mental attitude of most people of un- 
shrinking energy. 

She herself indulges in no qualms as 
to things being impossible ; neither men- 
tal toil nor bodily fatigue is to be con- 
sidered. The last week of the last 
Manhattan season, she sang every day 
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in exacting rdles, with a journey to 
Philadelphia set between, and under 
stress of worry with which the public 
became duly acquainted—but later. In 
the moment of doing things in the hard 
routine of her art, she asks no sym- 
pathy; she has none for herself—they 
must be done, she does them. 

As to whether Miss Garden has that 
quality which people term “heart,” I 
should say that it evidences itself in 
her love of her art, and in that good 
Scotch clannish love of her family— 
and of “heart” very many noted artists 
have not as much, for very many liber- 
ally accredited with its possession have 
merely impulse, genuine at the moment, 
but not lasting overnight. 

Impulse, in a way, she has abundant- 
ly; without it, she could not be an 
artist. 

“There are people one can trust,” 
some one remarked. 

“Trust no one,” she returned de- 
cisively. 

Then, ten minutes later, she confided 
important projects far more wisely kept 
to herself. 

Love of the beautiful amounts with 
her to a passion. 

“I could not live without beautiful 
things, and I could not live with the 
ordinary about me,” is her conclusion. 
“As a girl, I would get little, cheap ob- 
jects in the Latin Quarter to help make 
my room more livable.” 

In her earlier Stage career, at her 
home in the Rue Washington, with its 
drawing room in Empire style, she had 
already begun to collect. Her present 
salon in the Avenue Malakoff marks 
later prosperity by little change in fur- 
nishings. It is in’ art objects, gathered 
with perception and slow care, that 
there is addition—pictures by Watteau, 
an etching by Rembrandt, a carved head 
of fohn the Baptist, picked up at 
Bruges, a bust of Voltaire, a portrait 
of Napoleon, and a Venus of ancient 
Greece, desired by the British Museum. 
There is, too, a medieval statue of St. 
Elizabeth, of Hungary, with its lapful 
of legendary roses, and opposite it, on 
a corresponding pedestal, a Cupid, de- 
lightfully sculptured, obtrusively nude. 


They recalled an eclectic taste and 
contrast quite as striking in the draw- 
ing-room mantel of a noted man where 
a pair of altar angels, found in Italy, 
knelt with clasped hands, and between 
the two a Venus. Both engaging in- 
stances of the slipped perspective with 
the ultramodern. 

Balzac, Flaubert, and things relating 
to the history of her adopted country, 
make Miss Garden’s reading; it is to 
a French country house she purposes 
to buy that she will go on her retire- 
ment. Preceding this, she has mapped 
out her career; first, roles she has been 
asked to create in Paris, and delayed 
by present contracts; afterward, a 
course that will be new to her. 

“Wagner I shall take up later,” she 
said as a beginning; “that is why I 
study German every day, for I would 
never sing an opera except in its own 
language. I shall commence with E/sa, 
and there is only one tenor I would 
sing her with, Dalmorés. At forty-one 
or two, when my art is matured to its 
fullest, I shall take up J/solde. 

“T have no favorite réle, I am not so 
ordinary. I like everything on the 
stage while I am doing it, but perhaps 
Mélisande and Salome are nearest to 
me. 

“Of all composers, Debussy is the 
strongest to my liking. I adore him, 
because there is the note of my epoch; 
there is the thing that is new; there is 
the composer of my time. Strauss is a 
continuation of Wagner and Berlioz, 
Debussy is himself. I am a woman of 
the twentieth century. 

“There is nothing that I enjoy better 
than merely a gloriously placed voice, 
but it should be confined to the concert 
stage. To sit through ‘Lucia’ and such 
incrusted things for one big aria—I 
should die!” 

Miss Garden may have by some been 
figured as sitting with a work on 
psychology in one hand, and a new role 
in the other, trying to fit the profundity 
of the one into the complexities of the 
other, after the manner of a picture 
puzzle. Those who analyze her imper- 
sonations are able to point out the log- 
ical development and natural sequence 
































in her unfolding of episodes as they 
progress. 

As to her real methods of conception, 
she simply says: 

“When I have read a new role, it 
unfolds itself like the coil of a cinemat- 
ograph. Its every picture I see in my 
mind. I memorize the whole thing to- 
gether—music, words, and action. That 
first conception I never change, small 
details may vary from one performance 
to another, otherwise it is identical. If 
in a presentation I hit upon some new 
minor point, I carefully think it over 
off the stage; if it fits into my original 
plan as an improvement, I adopt it.” 

Madame Calvé once said to me of her 
interpretation of the role of Anita in 
“La Navarraise’: “She doesn’t act, 
she docs things.” The truest, uninten- 
tionally humorous analysis she could 
have given as one reliant upon impulse. 
Maria Gay, whose single brief season 
here of “Carmen” removed her perma- 
nently to other stages, asked one night 
in London for her impressions of the 
part, answered with vague vacuous im- 
pressiveness: “Carmen was ba:.” Then, 
having exhausted the topic, added, 
whether in extenuation or defense I 
never learned: ‘All women are bad.” 

Behind Miss Garden’s impersona- 
tions there is neither mere impulse nor 
accident; with calm, cold intelligence, 
she views a character as she would 
critically observe a picture, its strong 


points. and its weak ones. Then, throw- 
ing her personality into it with splen- 
did fervor, she makes living and human 


its frailties and its strength. 

“Tl am always thinking of my work,” 
she said one afternoon. “I am thinking 
of it even while I talk to you.” 

It did not mean a reasoning out of 
how the character in mind should be 
portrayed—that her vivid imagination 
had already grasped—but thought on 
some small detail which would help 
present her own understanding: still 
more clearly to her audience. 

Her keen observation of things about 
her likely plays a direct part only with- 
in limitations. One afternoon, at a 
circus in Chatres, the unaffected delight 
of a country audience, its joys in the 
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hackneyed, their quaint place as indi- 
viduals in the picture, even the way in 
which a family umbrella was peculiarly 
held, made objects of enchantment that 
absorbed her. It seemed with her as 
with a writer; everything humanly 
commonplace was as valued as the most 
striking and picturesque, not with 
thought of any practical use, but sink- 
ing in unconsciously as part of that gen- 
eral resource which strengthens through 
suggestion things so distantly remote. 

“A man who would interest me must 
interest me through his intellectuality. 
It is only for that that I would marry. 
Why should I marry for anything else? 
I have never had an ideal masculine. 
Men have never interested me greatly; 
few of them keep my illusions. There 
is an artist in the north of Europe,” 
she went on in that ingenuous moment, 
“who comes once in so often to Paris to 
see me in some role at the Opéra. Each 
time he writes me his impressions, each 
time he sends me flowers, that great 
azalea bush there is from him. He has 
made no attempt to meet me; [ have no 
desire to meet him. It is the easier 
way to keep illusions, one of the other.” 

“Does religion still play a great part 
in the twentieth century ?” once brought 
as her answer: 

“No, I think not. But each man and 
woman must have their own religion:in 
their heart, a something which they 
may neither care to, nor can, put into 
words.” 


Certain things. aside from vigorous 
vitalitv, make Miss Garden’s hard life 
easier. 

“Nervousness,” in her belief, “is a 
pose. If one knows a thing well enough 


to do it, there is no anxiety in its doing. 
From the stage the audience before me 
is no more than the stones in the street; 
it does not exist. I mean this in the 
sense that my whole mind is on my 
work. I never realize anything but my 
role and the people on the stage. After 
it is over, I never dwell on the thing 
that is gone. Sometimes | am exhaust- 
ed at the close of the opera, again fresh 
enough to repeat it from the start, but 
always my sleep is wonderful. That 
gives one great force. 














kN important client was waiting 
when Alicia Edmonds called 
at my office. I let him wait, 
and saw her. Other friends 
have had to wait for Alicia 
since she was four and I was eighteen; 
and that is twenty years ago. 

When she had talked of nothing in 
particular for five minutes—and talked 
of that rather absent-mindedly—I men- 
tioned the client. 

“Can you wait a few minutes, while 
I see about his business?” I asked. 

“Mine is business, too,” she stated. 

“And what is the business?” I in- 
quired smilingly. Business does not go 
with Alicia. 

She drew on the floor with her para- 
sol, and then she looked up at me sud- 
denly. I gathered that she wanted to 
watch the effect of a surprise. There 


are not many of her ways that I do 





know 

“IT always promised that you should 
draw up my marriage settlements,” she 
said. 

I stroked my mustache for a mo- 
ment. Hide the mouth and you hide 
the man! 

“So that’s it!’ I observed. 

“T—don’t—know. You see, father 
and mother aren’t here; and I always 
told you things, didn’t I?” I nodded 
slowly. “If all the advice you've given 
me were one advice, what a big advice 
it would be! When I was a little dot, 


you used to wrap it up in fairy stories. 
Do you remember the one about the 
ogre and the little princess ?” 





“T remember,” I agreed. 

If there is any story in my life that 
I remember it is that. 

“He promised not to eat the little 
girl, if she was good; and she was 
good. Or he pretended that she was? 
So he didn’t eat her; and she grew up, 
and married a prince.” 

“Yes. Yes. Who is the prince, 
Alicia ?” 

“He isn’t the prince. That's the 
difficulty. I don’t know whether to 
marry him—George Royston.” 

“George Royston!” I stroked my 
mustache again. I could have sworn 
that he was in love with Minnie Chal- 
mers. That Minnie was in love with 
him required no evidence on oath. ‘He 
is a good fellow’; one of the best.” 

“Yes. He is that. 

le has proposed to you?” 

“Last night; at the Carters’ garden 
party. He took me by surprise.” 

“And you said " 

‘That he should have an answer this 
evening.” 

I shook my head. 

“Love never waits !”’ 

“Doesn't it? I’ve often wondered. | 
don’t pretend that I love him.” 

“Then why didn't you refuse him off- 
hand? 

“He was so hard to refuse. He said 
—I can't tell you that, of course. It 
seemed like plunging a knife into him. 
I was trying to find the kindest words, 
and then—he seized my hands and 
begged me to think if I couldn’t give 
him a chance, because I ‘spelt life to 
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him,’ he said. Well, I’ve come to four 
and twenty; and I haven't ‘spelt life’ 
to any one else. He is a dear, good 
boy. I like him better than anybody 
who—who has proposed to me, or who 
is likely to. Why shouldn’t I make him 
happy, I thought. Why shouldn't I, 
Dick? It would be very suitable.” 

“Very suitable,” I agreed. They 
were both young, and good, and hand- 
some, and brave. “Very suitable, if 
you loved him.” 

“Perhaps 

“Tush! If you did, you wouldn't 
consult—your legal adviser.” 

She dropped the parasol, picked it 
up, dropped it again. I handed it to 
her. She snatched it. 

“T didn’t think you had quite shriv- 
eled into a lawyer!” she cried. “TI 
thought of the times when I broke my 
toys and cried, and you—I won’t trou- 
ble you any more, Mr. Legal Adviser. 
There’s nothing about love in your 
books.” She jumped up and walked 
over to my shelves. “ ‘Jones on Torts!’ 
‘Boyd on Contracts! ‘Smith’s Convey- 
ancing!’ ‘Thompson on Patent Law!’ 
‘The Doctrine of Consideration!’ Noth- 
ing about a girl who ‘spells life’ to a 
man! Or a girl who waited for a 
prince, and grew old, and ugly, and 
stupid! But ‘love doesn’t wait’! 

“Sometimes it does,” I told her. 

And sometimes it just stands by. 
One is not always the prince for his 
loved one. 

“You would!” she cried. ‘Well, 
you've waited till you’re old and ugly— 
but you always were !—and foolish, and 
—— Where's your princess? You've 
been horrid and hateful, and—lI’m 
going!” 

The door closed, and my princess 
went. I saw my client, and advised 
him about a right of way—with the 
help of ‘Robinson on Easements.” 
When he had gone, I sat with the law 
book opened before me, and felt that 
I had closed the great book of life. Not 
quite. To-morrow my princess would 
come and say that she had been rude, 
and she was very sorry, and perhaps I 
should kiss her. I kissed her about four 
times a year, and reckoned up those 
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times as the spelling of life. Her birth- 
day and mine; Christmas morning un- 
der the mistletoe; her annual quarrel 


with me. I never quarreled with her! 

I sat thinking it all over. I had in- 
fluence over her. Should I go round 
to Mrs. Carter’s, where she was Stay- 
ing, and tell her that she must not mar- 
ry for compassion? I decided that the 
advice was unnecessary. She would 
not marry for compassion, unless the 
compassion was tinged with love. If 
there was a little seed of love it would 
grow. How those little seeds do! She 
could not love a better fellow than 
Royston. And he loved her. 

And I—well, I had always known 
that something of the kind would hap- 
pen. ‘Perhaps it was best for every- 
body, except Minnie Chalmers. Poor 
little Minnie! It was hard on her. 
Royston had paid her attentions before 
Alicia came to our town to stay. They 
had been sweethearts since they were 
babies, and every one understood that 
George only waited till he had made 
his way; and he was doing that quick- 
ly. It was very hard on little Minnie. 

My princess was very tender. If I 
told her about Minnie? But Royston 
loved Alicia now; and I more than half 
suspected that she loved him. It was 
the happiness of two against the happi- 
ness of one. What was the use of 
making arithmetic of it? I only reck- 
oned one of them. Still, I was sorry 
for Minnie. 

My clerk broke my reflections. Miss 
Chalmers wished to see me, he said. 1 
told him to show her in. 

[ had often thought that Minnie was 
another expression of Alicia. Their 
height, hair, voices, even their features, 
were alike. The same written descrip- 
tion would answer for either; and yet 
they were so different. Minnie was 
Alicia sobered, and Alicia was Minnie 
quickened. No two good girls could 
well have been more unlike in expres- 
sion or in disposition. 

“What is the trouble, my dear girl?” 
I asked. For it was plainly trouble 
She was pale, and 
She cried now, 


that brought her. 
she had been crying. 
but without tears. 
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“When father died,” she said, “he 
told me if ever I was in great trouble, 
I must come to you. Perhaps I should 
have come, anyhow, because—people 
always do come to you. I trust you so 
much; and I think we are good 
friends.” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“May I tell you?” 

“Yes, Minnie,” I said. “Yes.” 

“IT met George this morning,” she 
began. “I mean George Royston, of 
course. There was never any one else 
to me. I don’t care who knows. I am 
not ashamed of loving him. He looked 
at me in a strange way. He half 
stopped and half didn’t, and—I had 
thought for a long time that he was 
nervous about saying something to me, 
and—I just smiled at him; and he 
stopped, and—and he asked: ‘Is that 
my answer, Min?’ I looked surprised, 
I suppose; and he looked so reproach- 
ful. ‘Don’t pretend you don’t know 
what I mean, Min,’ he begged. And I 
said: ‘I wouldn’t pretend to you, 
George; but I don’t!’ He stared and 
stared, and then he made a sound like 
a groan. I said—I needn't tell you. 
gut I will! I said: ‘If you are in 
trouble, George, you can rely on me 
in anything; everything! And then 
he said: ‘Oh, Minnie, darling! I 
asked some one to marry me last night. 
It was in the dark, in the shrubbery. I 
thought it was you! There never could 
be any one else. Don’t you know?’ | 
said I knew. I always did. When we 
were little, we Now, he has asked 
some one else to marry him. He is to 
have her answer to-night. We can’t 
guess who she is, even. What are we 
to do, if she says ‘yes,’ I don’t know. 
He doesn’t know. Well, we do, I sup- 
pose. She'll have told her people. He 
can’t shame her by saying that he 
doesn’t care for her. I always thought 
I was a good girl, and would die rather 
than be mean or dishonorable. Now, I 
<on’t know. But I do know this: I 
would sooner die than George should 
be anything than the gentleman that he 
is. Can't you see any way? You are 
so good and so clever. And—lawyers 
know how to do things,” 





I gazed at my shelves helplessly, and 
thought how Alicia had contrasted law 
with life. 

“Have you any suspicion as to the 
lady?” I asked. She shook her head. 

“It was very dark,” she explained. 
“You see, George saw me walk into 
the shrubbery, and rushed in, and made 
the mistake. He says I looked over my 
shoulder at him, and—I did wait at the 
other side in case he should come.” 

“Tt must have been some one rather 
like you,” I suggested. I was anxious 
to know if they suspected that it might 
be Alicia. 

“I don’t know. It was very dark in 
the shrubbery. There is only one girl 
here really like me; but—I mean Alicia, 
of course. She would have refused 
him. It couldn’t have been Alicia.” 

“No,” I said. “No, I suppose not.” 

“T’m sure not.” Minnie smiled faint- 
ly for a moment. “I wish it were. I'd 
go to her myself and tell her the truth. 
I could trust her. Can’t you do any- 
thing?” She shivered with anxiety. 

“T’ll make inquiries and see,” I said. 
“Of course, if one could find out the 
lady She isn’t very deeply in 
love presumably, or she would have an- 
swered at once. I might find some way 
of arranging matters without hurting ~ 
her feelings too much. She would pre- 
fer a little hurt to marrying a man who 
loved some one else, possibly. Any- 
how, I'll make inquiries at once, and 
see what I can do. Don’t worry more 
than you can help. It isn’t such a bad 
world; and things have a knack of com- 
ing right. There, there! Don’t cry. 
I'll do my best.” 

I put on my hat and went to Alicia. 
I found her alone in Mrs. Carter’s 
drawing room. She was playing a 
child’s piece that I taught her when she 
was thirteen. I called it “The Ogre’s 
March.” It seemed funny that she 
should choose that. She is far beyond 
my teaching now; indeed, a very ac- 
complished pianist. 

“Well,” I said, “here is the ogre.” 

I stamped on the floor, as I used to 
tramp to the march. Sometimes I used 
to pull her pigtail in time to the tramp- 
ing. 
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She jumped up, and held out both 
hands, 

“IT was working myself up to come 
and be forgiven,” she declared. “You 
mustn’t think I don’t appreciate my old 
ogre, because I do.” 

“God bless you, dear! Al, you 
mustn’t do it. Love is your birthright. 
Wait for the prince. You must write 
and say ‘No.’” 

She tore her hands from mine, and 
flung herself on the sofa, with her face 
on the cushions. 

“I’ve written,” she cried; “and I’ve 
posted it. I said ‘Yes.’” 

“Alicia !” 

“I’ve done more,” she owned des- 
perately. “I thought I might as well 
be thorough, and make him happy. I’ve 
said that—that I cared. There’s no 
altering it.’ She turned round and 
faced me. Her face was white, and 
her eyes were unnaturally bright. “And 
why should I?” she demanded. “He 
wants me. No one else does. Why 
shouldn’t I marry: him? He’s easy to 
like. Why shouldn’t 1?” 

“T will tell you, Al. You must be a 
brave girl, and hear me out.” 

I sat down and told her what Min- 
nie had told me. She gasped once or 
twice, but did not speak. 

“Sometimes,” I concluded, ‘‘the knife 
hurts the surgeon. If I thought that I 
was hurting you—there has not been a 
time these many years that I would not 
have given my all to prevent that. But, 
as you do not really care for him—you 
made that quite plain to me.” 

“Yes,” she cried quickly. ‘Did I? 
Oh, yes!” 

She laughed curiously. My heart 
ached for her. I felt sure now that 
she cared, but the pretense was best. 

“As you do not care for him,” I re- 
peated, “you will be glad that I have 
told you.” 

“What else could you do?” she asked. 

“T could do anything that was for 
your good,” I said. “And other peo- 
ple’s good wouldn't reckon much. But 
[ should have told you, anyhow, even 
if I had believed that you loved him. 
Of course I know that you didn’t. You 


would have wished it, and you wouldn’t 
have hated the surgeon, I hope.” 

She shook her head. 

“Twenty years’ friend!” she said: “I 
could never hate you. Never! Ah, 
no!” — 

“Thank you, Alicia. You haven't 
told Mrs. Carter, or any one, I hope?” 

“No. I told Mrs, Carter that I had 
a proposal last night, and had to an- 
swer to-day. I didn’t tell her who it 
was; and she was out when I wrote. 
George Royston won't tell. I don’t 
think Minnie will. Anyhow, it won't 
matter. Will you go and’ tell him? 
And then take me home. This after- 
noon, Dick! I want to go home! You 
don’t understand. I’m not grieving for 
him. It’s only—perhaps he'll believe 
that I did care. You see, I meant to 
make myself, and I wrote that I did. I 
didn’t—didn’t—didn’t!”” 

She almost screamed. 

“No, dear,” I agreed. “Of course 
not. But I’m not going to tell him. I 
am going to see him before he opens 
the letter, and get it back. He doesn’t 
know that it was you, and he never 
shall.” 

“Oh, Dick!” she cried. “Oh! You 
good old Dick! If you bring it back 
unopened, I—I shall hug you, I do be- 
lieve !” 

I watched for the postman, and ar- 
rived at Royston’s door just as he did. 
I took the letter from him, and put it 
in my pocket. Then I went to George’s 
room. 

“Minnie has been to me,” I said, “and 
told me all about it. I found out the 
lady, and I have seen her. She had 
written to you. I haven't seen the let- 
ter, but she told me that, though she 
has the highest opinion of you, she can- 
not say that she loves you. So I sup- 
pose she said—well, you don’t care, 
you lucky young dog!” 

“God bless you!” he cried. ‘What 
a good chap you are!” He laughed 
with relief. “No, I don’t care. I'll 
send her the letter back unopened, if 
she likes.” 

“She would like,” I told him. “I 
met the postman at the door, and I’ve 
pocketed the letter with that idea. You 
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see, she’d naturally prefer that you 
didn’t know her name. I'll give it back 
to her, shall I?” 

“Thanks!” he said. “Thanks! Tell 
her, please, that I shall always remem- 
ber an unknown lady very kindly, and 
that I wish her every happiness. The 
queer thing is that I haven’t the least 
idea who it is. She was in a dark cor- 
ner. I suppose she saw me as I came in 
under the arch. There were fairy 
lights on it. She must have been rather 
startled. You see, I didn’t wait long. 
I was frightfully upset that Minnie 
seemed to’ hesitate about it. Blessed 
little Minnie! Now, I'll go to——” 
He laughed with sheer happiness. It 
is fine to hear a good chap laugh like 
that! “To claim my kingdom!” he 
cried. “Oh! My precious little Min! 
Funny her coming to you! Not funny 
at all really. We all think you're the 
best chap in the place. I say! I was 
glad when I saw Miss Edmonds!” 

I stared at him. 

“You know,” he apologized, “a fel- 
low in love’s an awful ass. I used to 
think that—well, you were always jolly 
nice to Min, and—I was glad to find 
it was only because she was like some 
one else. You were the only chap I 
ever thought might cut me out!” 

“You young donkey!” I said. “Why, 
she’s a baby to me!” 

“She’s as old as Miss Edmonds,” he 
retorted, with a chuckle. “I’m not 
blind, you know!” 

“Neither am I,” I said. “I am an 
old man to either of them, and there’s 
no likelihood of—well, off you go to 
your Minnie. Tell her I said you were 
to kiss her for me!” 

He actually ran to execute my com- 
mission, and I went to Alicia. 

She was still in the drawing room, 
and she was playing another childish 
piece. It was the one that the ogre 
made the little girl learn because she 
threw snowballs at the postman. 

I gave her the letter, and patted her 
shoulder, 


“Put it in the fire,” I commanded. 
“Princess! Some day the real prince 
will come, as he did in the story.” 

“Yes, ogre.” 

She put the letter in the fire, and 
linked her arm through mine, and 
watched it burn ; and when the last little 
flame puffed out she laughed a queer 
little laugh. 

“Ogre!” she said. “You don’t un- 
derstand your princess! You're wast- 
ing a deal of good pity. I didn’t love 
him a bit.” 

I turned her face round with my 
hand, and scrutinized it. 

“No,” I pronounced. “You didn’t! 
Why on earth did you accept him, 
Alicia ?” 

“The princess always did mad 
things when she got in a temper,” she 
explained. “That was the ogre’s great 
trouble, if you remember. He didn’t 
half understand her. I often think that 
the story——— But it was a very nice 
story. I used to lie in bed and look at 
the stars, and wonder why they winked, 
and about the prince.” 

“Yes, princess,” I said. “Yes?” 

She held my arm closer. 

“Sometimes I used to wonder about 
the ogre, too. I thought—when I was 
a very little girl, 1 mean—sometimes I 
thought that the ogre loved the little girl 
best.” 

“In the way of ogres,” I said, “he 
ISved the little girl very much—very 
much.” 

“What,” she asked; “is the way of 
ogres? I mean—ogres who do like lit- 
tle girls and don’t eat them on buttered 
toast? Ogres who are—lawyer ogres? 
And are good to a little girl all her life, 
and Do they ever love like a 
prince? A prince who comes courting 
the princess? And if they do, don’t 
they ever tell the princess?” 

She looked at me for just the frac- 
tion of a second, and I gave her a 
year’s kisses. One—two—three—four! 

“Princess!” I cried. “You spell life 
to me! Princess!” 
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STEVENS, when the hour of 
the eleventh dance came 
about, wearied of the general 
herd and betook himself to 
solitude and a cigarette in a 
corner of the Lerouxs’ wide veranda. 
There he drew himself up to a seat 
upon the railing, prepared to philoso- 
phize upon the emptiness of dances in 
general, the present moment in especial. 

It was a night of black velvet and 
star dust. Along the grass a little wind 
whispered lazily, and from somewhere 
in the darkness drifted the fragrance of 
jasmine, unbearably sweet. Within the 
ballroom white shoulders moved like 
rose petals upon a darker tide. The 
music yearned in a languorous succes- 
sion of cadences, and the ‘faint slip- 
slip of dancing feet went on, unresting, 
like waves upon a windless shore. 

“Car-r-ramba!” said Stevens softly, 
because the match, too absently consid- 
ered, burned his fingers. 

He had been six years down on the 
Isthmus, engineering, and had recourse 
in moments of forgetfulness to a vocab- 
ulary thereby enriched. 

At the sound, a slender figure, that 
had been inconspicuously lounging 
among the cushions of a dark settee, 
rose and came forward slowly. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the figure, 
and Stevens, slipping from the railing, 
perceived that it was a girl; a rather 
tall girl, in some sort of a white, soft 
gown that swished pleasantly about her 
ankles, and came demurely close to 
throat and wrists, 

“I suppose you didn’t know that any 

II 





one else was here,” she added, after 
a fashion impersonally frank. 

“Well, rather not!” he cried hurried- 
ly. “I hope you'll forgive me. I didn’t 
see vi 

“What was it you said?” she in- 
quired, with a startling effect of coming 
to the real point, and more than a shade 
of curiosity. 

Stevens humg fire. 

“Why, it’s a form of Spanish pro- - 
fanity. You wouldn’t be interested— 
it may mean almost anything.” 

“Like Mon Dicu when you meet it in 
French classes ?” 





“Exactly. Anything from—well, 
from really rotten profanity to— 
fudge!” 


“Which did you mean?” she deduced 
quickly ; then laughed outright. “I beg 
your pardon. Don’t tell me, of course. 
I shouldn’t have asked.” 

“IT meant,” he told her gravely, “the 
very worst kind. Burned my finger.” 

“Oh!” she accepted. She would have 
passed him, then, with a friendly little 
nod of her dark head, but he put out a 
protesting hand. 

“Oh, please! Don’t go! If I’ve dis- 
turbed you ie 

“TI was only looking on a bit,” she 
explained pleasantly. “Really, I was 
going, in just a moment anyhow. Don’t 
be distressed.” 

Stevens smiled. He had a very pleas- 
ing smile that included white teeth in 
a brown face, straightforward, keen 
gray eyes, and a conquering cleft in his 
chin. 

“Seems to 
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ought to know you. It’s too dark to 
see, out here, but there’s something in 
your voice Will you say ‘really’ 
again, if you don’t mind?” 

She laughed, with a vanishing note of 
satisfaction. “Really,” she repeated, in 
due carefulness. “Real-ly, really!” 

“The little drag on the first syllable,” 
Stevens mused thoughtfully. “It’s like 
something I haven’t heard in a long 
time. Do I know you?” 

At that she matched frankness with 
frankness, rounding upon him smiling- 
ly, arms folded in an impulsive gesture 
peculiarly her own. 

“Tm Nina Leroux. 
moment you came out.” 

“Ni-na Le-roux!” echoed Stevens in- 
credulously. “Ni-na! Well, of all 
things! Upon my word! Why—you’re 
nothing but a kid!” 

“I’m nineteen,” she reproved him. 

“Will you condescend to shake hands 
with me?” he suggested humbly. 
“Nineteen! I don’t believe you. What 
have you done to yourself? Been and 
gone and grown up, haven't you? Well, 
I'll be hanged!” 

Nina’s cocl, slim hand grew restless 
suddenly within his eager hold. 

“Why, you know,” she protested. “I 
had to grow up some time. You're 
twenty-seven yourself, aren’t you?” 

“The last time I saw you”—he thrust 
vaguely about among clustering mem- 
ories—‘‘you—let me see—you———”’ 

“T fell off the wharf, in a storm,” 
she supplied, “and you fished me out.” 
There was an undercurrent of earnest- 
ness in her tone. “Saved my life, like 
a storybook hero.” 

“All legs and arms you were,” he put 
in hurriedly, with an embarrassed 
laugh ; “hair sticking to your little white 
face like a drowned rat. Jove! I re- 
member !” 

Then he took her arm and turned her 
friendly-wise to face the light, a win- 
dow away. 

“Let’s have a look at you. 





I knew you the 


ave 
Nineteen, 


eh? I'll bet it’s the same old Nina, 
though,” 

She returned his look not quite calm- 
ly. An exquisite red flamed up be- 
neath her clear, dark skin. 


The soft 


lips set in a line of determination, but a 
delicate quiver betrayed their shaken 
poise. When she lifted one hand in a 
little defiant movement to put back her 
straight dark hair, something caught 
strangely in Stevens’ breathing proc- 
esses. The line of her throat was 
beauty’s self, her eyes more strangely 
luring than the sea. 

“No,” he said slowly, his voice show- 
ing all at once the merest perceptible 
husk. ‘No—you are not the same.” 

“T’ve changed ?” 

“You've become most ungodly beau- 
tiful,” he said simply. 

Naturally a silence followed. She 
spoke first, laughing in a slight con- 
straint. 

“T really must have changed, then.” 

“You're a wonder,” said Stevens. He 
added musingly: “Nineteen, eh? How 
is it you’re not on view in there— 
smashing hearts and all that? Don’t 
care for the madding crowd? Have 
you become a young woman with ad- 


vanced views? Suftragette? I won't 
believe it.” 
“You forget,” she offered coolly, 


“that there are Elsa, and Mary, and 
Jeanne. Three Misses Leroux before 
the public eye are quite enough. My 
coming out is indefinitely postponed. 
Last year it was thought of, but Elsa 
didn’t—well, she didn’t—that’s all. If 
you see what I mean.” 

“She was engaged ?” 

“He lost his money in cotton.” 

“T see,” said Stevens thoughtfully. 
He whistled a vague bar or two, eye- 
brows lifting in the dark. “Good rea- 
son for throwing him over.” 

“Love in a cottage is a luxury—they 
couldn’t afford it.” 

“T see,” said Stevens again, move 
slowly. “And Mary?” 

“Mary’s a good sort,” the girl ad- 
mitted carelessly, ‘!but she doesn’t seem 
to take. The only thing for her 
would be marriage-from-force-of-habit 
—a boy-and-girl affair solidified. She 
never had one.” 

“Jeanne’s a mighty pretty girl.” 

“Too pretty. It frightens the men 
away to think of paying for her proper 
setting. You see?” 

















Stevens folded his arms, frowning a 


little. 


“T see,” he commented, “that you’re 
, J 


a lot too wise for a jeune fille. Cynical, 
aren't you? Is it real, Nina?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said instantly, “it’s 
real. Like my hair—and my color— 
it’s my own. Did you think I was try- 
ing to impress you with my worldly 
wisdom ?” 

It was so nearly what he had thought 
that Stevens grinned reluctantly. 

“Cynicism,” he observed, “is very 
young. I’ve been there.” 

“And come back. Well, I haven’t 
started home yet.” 

“It’s a pretty nice world, to my think- 
ing.” 

“*For those who like that sort of 
thing,’ ” she quoted swiftly, “ ‘it’s just 
the sort of thing you'd think they’d 
like!’ ” 

“Oh, come now!” said Stevens. “You 
used to be a better sport than that, 
Nina. D’you mean to tell me you hon- 
estly see things that way? Only thing 
for a girl to do—to get married. Noth- 
ing in life but sawdust and ashes. Don’t 
you believe in—well, in work—and suc- 
cess—and love—all that sort of thing?” 

“All that sort of thing,’ she mocked, 
with a wistful little laugh. “Of course 
not, but I’d give my soul to. Do you?” 

“You bet I do,” said Stevens tersely. 
“What else d’you think makes living 
worth while?” 

“T- don’t know,” she considered, “I 
don’t know. Of course, there’s out of 
doors, and and the sea—all 
But people—people 








books, 
that’s worth while. 
rather spoil it to me.” 

“You're a little Pharisee,” said Stev- 
ens. 

“I am not,” she contradicted hotly. 
“T don’t say I’m any better. I’m worse 
because I feel that way about the whole 
silly show, and yet I'll do exactly what 
everybody else is doing. I'll come out 
as soon as there’s room for me—I’ll 
wrench every nerve in my body to be 
a success; and I’ll marry the most eligi- 
ble man that asks me, after having done 
my best to make him ask me—whether 
I care for him or not—because then I’ll 
have justified the money that’s been 
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T’ll be a success in my 
line, and my line’s the one I’ve got to 
walk on.” 
ot seer” 
luck!’ 
“You’re laughing at me,” she accused 
suddenly. “I don’t know why I’m talk- 


spent on me. 


said Stevens. “Rotten 


ing like this to you. It’s quite absurd. 
You can’t possibly be interested in my 
personal points of view.” 

“We're pretty old friends,” he re- 
minded her gravely. “I fished you out 
of deep water once, didn’t I?” 

She nodded and laughed, a little reck- 
lessly. 

“Since I’m grown up it’s nothing but 
shallows. No need of fishing me out.” 

“T might steer you deeper in.” 

“T wish you could.” She put out her 
hand again, with a quick, gracious 
movement. “I’m keeping you away 
from the dancing. You’ve been out of 
things so long, it isn’t fair ‘ 

“T’ve been out of things so long a 
little longer loaks good to me. What 
are you going to do?” 

She started at the direct question, 
then shrugged smilingly. 

“T? Oh, I was going for a run in 
the car. Just a bit up the road. I 
often do, at night. It’s down at the 
gate.” 

“By yourself?” 

“Why, I drive,” she admitted, a little 
slowly, “but I take Michael along— 
the chauffeur. He’s quite sufficient 
chaperon, if that’s what you mean,” 

“Tt was not what I meant,” said 
Stevens. “I’ve been out of things, as 
you say, for so long, that my first con- 
scious thought on every occasion is not 
a chaperon. I was wondering why you 
didn’t ask me to go.” 

“You!” she said hurriedly. “Why, 
would you care? You’d miss some of 
your dances.” 

Stevens smiled. 

“T’ll take a chance. 
want me along.” 

“T’d like it enormously.” 

“You mean it?” he conditioned. 

“But, of course!’ she insisted hap- 
pily. 

He followed her down the veranda, 
and lightly down the path to the gate. 
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A large figure rose alertly from the 
dusk of the panting car. 

“Have you been waiting long, Mi- 
chael?” asked the girl kindly. 

“No time at all, Miss Nina,” re- 
turned a tenor brogue. 

“I might take Michael’s place,” sug- 
gested Stevens. 

“Oh!” she murmured. She dismissed 
the chauffeur with a word of friendly 
explanation. 

“Michael is awfully loyal to me,” 
she commented, at the first turn in the 
white road. “If I kept him waiting an 
hour, I believe he’d say ‘No time at all, 
Miss Nina!’” 

Her hair blown back by the wind re- 
leased a faint, intangible fragrance, 
more a sense of exquisite cleanliness 
than a perfume. She turned her face 
for one darting moment, pale in the 
shadow. 

“Do you like this? 
fast enough?” 

“You drive like a man.” 

Her lithe hands, ungauntleted, 
showed strong and still upon the wheel. 

“T love it,” she flung at him briefly. 

“Then you do believe in love,” said 
Stevens. 

The rush of air upon their faces grew 
sharper. The car leaped ahead at a 
higher speed. 

“That sort of love,’ she granted, in 
full flight. 

“Good work!” said Stevens. 
you're not hopeless.” 

She made him no answer. Present- 
ly she slowed to a pace permitting of 
conversation. 

“Please don’t make fun of me,” she 
said, her eyes on the road where the 
twin shafts of the car’s lights played 
searchingly. “I didn’t mean you to 
think I was that sort of a silly school- 
girl. The misunderstood woman is not 
a role I care for. You’ve been work- 
ing hard at big things, and winning out, 
so perhaps you don’t quite see what it 
is I’m discontented with. I want a 


Are we going 


“Shows 


chance at life; and instead I’m going 
to have a speaking part in a polite com- 
edy.” 

“How do you know what I’ve been 
doing?” he demanded. 
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“T’ve asked,” she confessed, ‘“‘some- 
times. And I read things about the 
Isthmus.” 

“It is big work. Suppose,” he probed 
directly, “I hadn’t happened out on the 
porch to-night, I shouldn’t have met 
you?” 

“Look out!” she warned. “There’s a 
low branch! Oh, sooner or later, per- 
haps.” 

“You weren’t sufficiently interested, 
then, to make it sooner.” 

“Why, you didn’t remember me at 
all. Isn’t that rather exacting?” 

“You were thirteen,’ said Stevens, 
“the last time I saw you. It’s not an 
impressive age, Nina.” 

“No,” she agreed, “but it’s impres- 
sionable. Shall I speed up again?” 

“Wait a bit,” he commanded, “we 
want to talk. So you were interested 
enough to ask about me?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“I’m honored,” he said gravely. 

“You're maxing fun of me.” 

“Not in the very least. You see, I 
hadn’t much time for girls down there; 
and the girls I knew up here had plenty 
of time to forget me. I’ve been work- 
ing like mad the last six years. Not 
much girl in it, one way or the other. 
This is my first holiday.” 

“And how does it look to you?” 

“T dare say I’ve grown away from 
polite society.” 

“A-ah!” she exulted. 

On one side of them the beach fled 
by, silent and mysterious; on the other, 
dark lawns, clustered trees, and houses 
vaguely looming in the dark. After a 
little these gave way to empty stretches, 
and the crooning of the pines. 

“Do you like this?” she asked over 
her shoulder. 

“T’d rather talk to you,” said Stevens. 

She slowed again at once. 

“Ah, well!” she said. “Isn’t it big 
and dark out here? You can draw a 
free breath. I suppose I shall get used 
to things, and not make such an un- 
lovely row—after a while. I don’t talk 
about it, commonly. Somehow, with 
you,” she finished rather hurriedly, “I 
knew you so long ago——’”’ 
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“Does that make the difference?” 
asked Stevens. 
“Why, what 
“T’d like to think,’ he insisted stub- 
bornly, “that you’d have felt at home 
with me if you’d never heard of me 
before.” 

“But that’s too incredible.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be natural.” 

“Why not?” 

“All the conventionalities 

“I’m afraid,” said Stevens, “that I’ve 
grown a bit rusty on the conventionali- 
ties. You see, when you’re working 
and fighting, away from pink teas and 
all that, the conventionalities don’t 
count a whole lot.” 

“I wonder,” she considered gravely, 
“if they really count a whole lot—any- 
where ?” 

“They were made,” he suggested, 
“for bad people, and stupid people ; and 
the other people, like you and me, think 
they have to stand for them. Have you 
decided ?” 

She threw him a startled look. 

“Decided what?” 

“That it doesn’t make any difference 
—my having known you all your life?” 

“Why—I dare say. Do you mean 
we should have found each other, any- 


” 
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how—been friends 
“Ts that all you think I mean?” 
“What else?” she parried a 
nervously. 
“Think!” said Stevens briefly, and 


little 


laid his hand over one of hers upon 
the wheel. The result, expressed in 
terms of her quickened pulses, nearly 


ditched them. 
“Take your hand away!” she cried 
sharply. 
“It startled you, did it?’ 
“That's a dangerous thing to do.” 
Stevens smiled, the lines of his chin 
and jaw setting strongly in the dark. 
“Even more dangerous than you sup- 


pose.’ 

“You might have made me run into a 
tree.” 

“T can’t see,” he argued coolly, “why 
the hand of a man you’ve known all 
your life just touching yours in a 
friendly sort of way——” 
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She tried to laugh it off. 

“You never thought of touching my 
hand before. I dare say it used to be 
frightfully grubby. You hardly noticed 
me at all. You were Jeanne’s friend— 
remember? You used to give me candy 
to run and play.” 

“That is what I said,” he agreed, un- 
disturbed; “it’s just as if I’d never 
known you at all. You came out of 
the dark like a dream girl to-night. Do 
you think I’m crazy?” 

“T think you’re making fun of me,” 
she said bravely. “Shall we turn here?” 

“Isn’t there a bridge a little farther 
on?” he objected. “Listen, Nina. I 
told you there hadn’t been a girl for me 
in the last six years. Do you believe 
in love at first sight ?”’ 

She bestowed an engrossed attention 
upon the wheel, her face slightly 
averted from the directness of his look. 

“T’d like to. I'd like to believe in lots 
of things—romance and adventure and 
all that—but I can’t.” 

“Romance?” he repeated. ‘And ad- 
venture? J could give you those, fill 
your two hands with ’em. You haven't 
answered my question.” 

“Well, no!” she said defiantly, “I 
don’t. First sight, or last sight. I don’t 
believe in it at all. Do—do you?” 

“T’ve always believed in love,” he 
said, “whenever I stopped to think 
about it. And now I believe in love at 
first sight.” 

“Ah!” she sighed, ever so little un- 
steadily. “You’re very lucky.” 

“So are you. You've inspired the be 
lief.” 

She sat straighter, suddenly 
the car out in a leaping rush. 

“I’m disappointed,” she observed, in 
carefully detached phrases. “You're 
like all the rest. You flirt very prettily. 
I might have known it.” 

“Can't you tell the difference?” asked 
Stevens grimly. 

“There is no difference.” 

“Then it’s high time you learned,’ he 
retorted. 

“T think I'll 
coldly. 

She tightened both hands upon the 
wheel, but in the moment of her de- 


letting 


turn here,” she said 
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cision a bulky shadow detached itself 
from apparent connection with a pine 
tree, and shambled across the road in 
front- of the car. 

“Pull up your brake!” cried Stevens 
sharply. But if Nina heard him, her 
already startled nerves were in too great 
confusion to heed the command. She 
swerved strongly to the left, in which 
direction there was apparently least 
probability of the cow’s proceeding, and 
there was presently a grinding sound 
as the car removed with more or less 
accuracy some half dozen pickets of a 
weather-beaten fence. Followed a sick- 
ening impact, a crash like doomsday in 
little, and a shuddering stop, through 
which the glass of the shattered wind 
shield rained down in a shrill, harsh 


tinkle. 
“Are you hurt?” asked Stevens 
hoarsely. He asked it three times with- 


out an answer. 

Upon the fourth asking, Nina lifted 
her head from the jealous shelter of 
his arm, and turned. She tried to 
thrust him from her with one shaking 
hand. 

“I’m not hurt,” she breathed. 
all right. Let me go, please.” 

“You’re not cut?” he repeated, with 
an incredulous anxiety. 

“I’m all right.” 

“Nina! You’re not hurt at all?” 

“Let me go, please!” she implored 
him. 

Without warning Stevens caught her 
back against ‘his shoulder; with his 
other arm he prisoned her closely, and 
in the dark he stooped his cheek to 
hers that flamed suddenly beneath it. 
Under his breath he said her name, 
over and over like a spell—only that. 

“Let me go,” she begged. ‘Please! 
Alick!” 

“Do you want to go?” he asked un- 
steadily. ‘“‘Nina, do you dare to be 
honest about it? It’s just you and me, 
and the truth, now. Do you want to 
go?” 

She struggled in his arms. 

“You can’t possibly ” she denied, 
panting. 

“But I do!” he exulted. 


“Tm 





“And you 
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know I do! You've got to believe me. 
Nina, do you want me to let you go?” 

She struggled more faintly. 

“If you want me to,” said Stevens 
simply, “I will.” 

And at that she leaned very still 
against him, hiding her face upon the 
shoulder of his coat. 

He stooped till his lips touched her 
burning ear. 

“You do believe in love at first 
sight?” he said—very low. 

The bent head moved slightly. 

“Nina! Do you want to take a 
chance with me, on romance, and ad- 
venture, and the rest?” 

Again that delicate affirmation. 

Stevens tightened his arms about her 
shoulders. His strong, sunburned face 
whitened a little, with the emotion that 
comes to some men once in a lifetime 
—to more men not at all. - 

“Nina!” he said softly. 

There were asking and longing and 
command in his shaken voice. Some- 
thing in the girl’s exquisite self-con- 
sciousness interpreted for him. She 
lifted her face, dark lashes sinking over 
eyes that saw a new light; and, blinded, 
himself, with the great, clean passion 
of youth, he found her lips. 

When he released her their hands still 
clung together. The night hung vast, 
and silent, and mysterious around them. 

“It’s a fool question,” he said at last, 
“but just when did you begin to care?” 

“You'll laugh,” she objected. 

“No, give you my word,” 

“Then, the day you fished me out of 
the water. Oh, Alick, please!” 

“But you didn’t believe ‘ 

“You don’t believe in dreams; you 
just keep them tucked away in your 
heart.” 

“T see!” he accepted tenderly. And 
to a certain extent he did see, being 
clean of soul and clear of vision. “But 
it isn’t like that with me; it’s been like 
a whirlwind, or a big fire. Nina! 
Nina! Nina! You and | together, and 
the whole world to live inf Are you 
happy ?” 

“Happy!” she echoed breathlessly. 
With that, however, her foot spurned 
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a bit of broken glass, and the faint, 
tinkling sound recalled realities. 

Whereupon they set about ascertain- 
ing the damages, having remembered 
them for the first time, and Stevens 
summed up briefly: 

“Wind shield smashed—one mud 
guard twisted—fender bent—and left 
Prestolyte gone to glory. How’s your 
steering gear?” 

She turned the wheel experimentally. 

“Seems to be all right.” 

“Then I reckon,” he decided, climb- 
ing into the car beside her, “that we'd 
better go home. It may be late.” 

“T haven’t the least idea,” she mur- 
mured happily, backing into the road. 

“And I forgot my watch,” said 
Stevens. 

They made the run in something 
more than decent time. The chill salt 
wind beat hard upon their glowing 
faces, and the wide, caressing dark 
leaned near to them. “Once he bent 
longingly to put his lips to her cheek, 
and once she swayed toward him, laugh- 
ing, so that a strand of her dark hair 
whipped across his eyes. When they 
drew up at the gate of the Leroux 
cottage they had their first premonition 
of disaster. 

“Lights out! 
blankly. 

“One in the hall,” she supplemented. 
“Heavens! Do you suppose——” 

They went up the walk, hand in hand. 

“We can’t have been so long,” she 
protested uneasily. 

“What do we care?” comforted Stev- 
ens, and held her back to kiss her once 
again, passionately, in the penultimate 
shadow. 

From the semigloom of the hallway, 
Mrs. Leroux, a matron in Gaul, white- 
gowned, white-haired, and stony-faced, 
rose slowly to meet them. Behind her, 
from various attitudes of weariness, 
rose Elsa, Mary, and Jeanne. Elsa 
stifled a yawn, and a look of languid 
disapproval, behind a spangled fan. 

“Well?” inquired Mrs. Leroux, with 
frozen courtesy. 

“Really, mother,” began Nina brave- 
ly, but Stevens put her gently aside. 


Lord!” said Stevens 
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“We seem to be a bit late,” he re- 
marked friendly fashion. “I’m sorry, 
Mrs. Leroux.” 

“IT think,” Mrs. Leroux assured him 
icily, “that it is only half-past one. 
Every one has been gone since one.” 

“T should have fancied,” said Stevens, 
“it would be later. We had an accident 
to the car. I’m not so good a driver 
as I thought, apparently. Too bad to 
have kept you waiting up like this.” 

“It really doesn’t matter,” suggested 
Jeanne good-naturedly. She smiled, 
twisting her pretty mouth in a frankly 
widening yawn. 

“On the contrary,” coldly denied her 
mother, “it matters a great deal. If 
Nina is utterly careless as to what peo- 
ple may say of her, I am not—I 5 

The quick blood spread to Stevens’ 
temples. 

“Pardon!” he interrupted grimly. 
“Nina is not careless, and neither am 
I. We should have preferred to an- 
nounce our engagement less precipitate- 
ly, but F 

“Engagement!” repeated Nina’s 
mother. She swept her daughter with 
an amazed yet relenting eye. 

The three sisters chorused delicately 
a well-bred amazement. 

“It’s quite absurd! You haven't seen 
each other in six years, until to-night. 
I can hardly believe " Mrs. Le- 
roux temporized to a diplomatic sur- 
render. Deftly, in her mind, she elim- 
inated Stevens as a cherished possibility 
“My dear Alick, it 
But 











for pretty Jeanne. 
isn’t as if you were a stranger. 
—why, Nina isn’t even ‘out’ yet!” 

“Thank God!” said Nina quite unex- 
pectedly. 

From the tail of his eye, Stevens 
flung her a look of understanding and 
breath-taking reassurance. 

“IT think we can overlook that,” he 
said gravely, “all things considered. 
Then we have your approval?” 

“Why, it’s too incredible!” sighed the 
matron,.now completely thawed. “We 
must wait—we shall see.” 

But, later—or sooner—it was not she 
who saw. 

The divine madness is only in the eye 
of Youth, the Beholder. 











Charles Klein’s new drama, “The Gamblers,” is powerful, and a fine com- 
pany acts it splendidly. “The Cub,” by Thompson Buchanan, an amus- 
ing satire of Kentucky mountain feuds, Fred Terry and Julia Neilson 
bring their flamboyant English book play, “The Scarlet Pimpernel” 


#T has been a lean month so 
far as successful plays are 
concerned, but of quantity 
there has been no shortage. 

As I pointed out to readers 
of this magazine some time ago, com- 
petition in theatricals has grown so 
keen that the managers are hard put to 
it to keep the public interested, and in 
respect to plays it is again a case of the 
many called and the few chosen. 

Half a dozen popular successes con- 
tinue to be prosperous, but of a dozen 
plays produced since last I wrote not 
more than three or ‘four will be on view 
when these pages reach the reader. 

Of these Mr. Charles Klein’s latest 
work, “The Gamblers,” promises to en- 
joy prolonged popularity. Whether 
this play will duplicate the success of 
“The Music Master” and “The Lion 
and the Mouse” is a matter that may 
not, be determined actually for some 
time to come. But first-night enthusi- 
asm, which in this case was obviously 
of the genuine sort, and a steady de- 
mand for tickets since, would seem to 
indicate exceptional success. 

In “The Gamblers” Mr. Klein again 
demonstrates the fact that he is a close 
observer of affairs. The play has been 
inspired apparently by the Morse case, 
for it deals with circumstances not un- 





like those which led to that gentleman’s 
incarceration. Here Mr. Klein, refus- 
ing to compromise the probabilities, al- 
lows his hero to go to jail to fulfill the 
sentence of the court. Before this hap- 
pens, however, you have had assurance 
of a happy sentimental conclusion to the 
complications, and this serves to soften 
the sad indictment. 

Wilbur Emerson, a young banker, 
has been intrusted by his father with 
the management of the affairs of a 
chain of banks, struggling against what 
he regards as the unfair competition of 
various larger banking institutions. 
Unknown to his father, but in agree- 
ment with the other directors, he had 
borrowed on his company’s own capital, 
and at the outset of the play the fact is 
discovered that the notes, through the 
treachery of one of the directors, have 
come into the hands of James Darwin, 
the district attorney, and a pretentious 
political reformer, who is mainly inter- 
ested in his own advancement. Darwin 
has further secured from the weak di- 
rector an affidavit acknowledging the 
irregular transaction, and involving the 
elder Emerson, as well as the others. 

In a skillfully contrived scene, which 
leads to several tense and holding situ- 
ations, Wilbur makes it apparent that 
his main object now is to clear his fa- 
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ther, whose only mistake was in trust- 
ing him too much, and he is ready, if 
need be, to take all the blame himself. 
At any rate, as he avers, there is no 
need for five men to suffer if some plan 
can be devised by which one may shoul- 
der the responsibility. 

All this is brought out in a scene in 
the first act during the progress of a 
ball at the Emersons’ home, and it is 
discovered further that Katherine Dar- 
win, the wife of the prosecutor, was a 
childhood sweetheart of Wilbur’s, and 
that her husband is still jealous of his 
unsuccessful rival. Moreover, it is ap- 
parent that Katherine has lost all faith 
in her husband’s honesty of purpose. 
At his orders she leaves the Emerson 
household in the midst of the ball, her 
husband announcing that he is about to 
go to Washington on important political 
business. This leaves the stage free for 
the most impressive scene of the first 
act. 

Secret Service men from across the 
way are watching the various men as- 
sembled in the Emerson library, and 
IVilbur suggests a card game to convey 
the impression of indifference. As the 
men take their places at the table, one 
of them asks what they are playing for. 

“For our liberties,” says Wilbur 
Emerson. 

And he then announces the danger 
that confronts them. But he insists 
that as he has secured the notes it will 
be possible to shift the responsibility 
for the irregularities to one of their 
number. 

A game of cards in which [Vilbur se- 
cures the fatal jack that is to determine 
the name of the victim, thereby saving 
his father from suffering the penalty, 
is the first climax of a scene that is 
steadily cumulative and exciting. Sub- 
sequently the discovery is made that the 
original notes have been stolen and cop- 
ies substituted, and Wilbur in a tense 
and nervous scene obtains a confession 
from the traitor in the camp. It is now 
up to Wilbur to secure the stolen pa- 
pers and the incriminating affidavit, and 
learning that they have been left at Mr. 
Darwin's home, he departs, announcing 
his intention of going there to get them. 


In the second act, which continues 
the events of the same night and moves 
swiftly and with steadily developing in- 
terest, he forces his way into the prose- 
cutor’s library, to be discovered by Mrs. 
Darwin in the act of purloining the doc- 
uments. At first she denounces him as 
a thief, and subsequently listens to his 
plea that he is only trying to save his 
father. But though she does not love 
her husband, she will not agree to sacri- 
fice his interests by giving up the pa- 
pers. She returns to her room, when 
Vilbur, about to leave the house, is 
surprised by the entrance of detectives 
who have been shadowing him, and by 
the subsequent arrival of Darwin. 

A powerful scene follows between 
the two men, in which Wilbur Emer- 
son attempts to clear Mrs. Darwin 
from suspicion, but the husband refuses 
to believe anything but the worst. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence is certainly against 
the pair. The climacteric situation 
comes in a scene a moment later in 
which the wife is put through a grilling 
cross-examination by the husband, who 
demands a full account of the night’s 
proceedings. Failing to satisfy himself 
as to her innocence, he recalls ]Vilbur, 
who has temporarily left the room, and 
informs him that Mrs. Darwin is about 
to make a charge of burglary against 
him. Whereupon the wife, who has 
just made up her mind to deliver the 
papers to her husband, conceals them 
in her gown, and steadfastly refuses to 
be a party to the prosecution. 

Upon the victim’s withdrawal the 
husband makes repeated demands for 
a confession, the incidents leading up 
to “the big situation,” in which Vrs. 
Darwin, worn out with nervous excite- 
ment, finally turns upon the inquisitor, 
denounces him for his insincerity and 
brutality, practically confesses to a 
wrong which she has really never com- 
mitted, and triumphantly announces 
that it will at least be the means of free- 
ing her from a husband who has no 
faith in her and whose rise in life has 
always been the result of the downfall 
of others. 

It might seem that suspense would be 
dubious after this, but Mr. Klein has so 
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contrived that the successive steps are 
never obvious, and until the final cur- 
tain the issue remains in doubt. 

The play is powerful in its effect, 
though there has been some issue taken 
as to the question of the ethics in- 
volved, since Mr. Klein creates sympa- 
thy for one who has been guilty of an 
infraction of the law. However, until 
all men are agreed as to what laws are 
just laws and that justice should never 
be tempered with mercy, this will not 
be an insurmountable obstacle to the 
good will of an audience. 

And certainly the audience is with 
Wilbur Emerson and his interests, 
financial and sentimental, from the ris- 
ing to the falling of the curtain, how- 
ever much they may care to debate 
about it afterward. 

“The Gamblers” engages an unusual- 
ly fine company of strong and well- 
favored players. Mr. George Nash, 
overcoming many difficulties through 
the sheer force of sincere artistry, has 
repose, virility, and sympathetic attrac- 
tiveness to make Wilbur Emerson an 
ingratiating figure. And no less suc- 
cessful along opposing lines is Mr. 
Charles Stevenson, whose portrait of 
the prosecutor is made real and con- 
vincing in spite of its unrelieved vin- 
dictiveness. Miss Jane Cowl, who 
plays the wife, has been generously 
praised by the critics for her sensitive 
playing and the force of the big climax, 
and Mr. Williams Mack, Mr. DeWitt 
Jennings, Mr. Cecil Kingstone, Mr. 
George Backus, Miss Edith Barker, 
and Miss Julia Hay are able members 
of a generally impressive cast. 

A play of quite another kind was re- 
vealed in Mr. Thompson Buchanan’s 
“The Cub,” the fantastic irony of 
which came as an agreeable surprise to 
the first-night audience at the Comedy 
Theatre, where it followed a series of 
rather lugubrious attempts. 

Mr. Buchanan is possibly the young- 
est of the new American playwrights, 
but this fact has not prevented him 
from having two or three successes to 
his credit, the first, “A Woman’s Way,” 
providing Miss Grace George with one 
of the best vehicles she has had. 


In “The Cub,” Mr. Buchanan pokes 
a lot of fun at those Kentucky moun- 
taineers who persist in shooting each 
other up from time to time in pursu- 
ance of old grudges generally desig- 
nated under the general head of feud. 
And as the author is himself a native 
of “the dark and bloody ground,” and 
has served as a special correspondent 
at the seat of trouble, he writes with 
knowledge of his subject. He has not 
been content, however, to present a 
realistic drama of conditions, being en- 
gaged rather in showing the ridiculous- 
ness of such proceedings as result in 
loss of life over trivial cause for quar- 
rel. 

Steve Oldham, special correspondent 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, as- 
signed to report the feud, is the central 
figure of the play, and he gives the key- 
note to the satire in his speech: ‘“Sev- 
enteen men killed in a feud which re- 
sulted from the loss of one sow valued 
at one dollar and eighty-seven cents. 
That makes each man worth eleven 
cents.” 

It takes some time for the moun- 
taineers to get his point of view, but 
ultimately they do—in the play. And 
as a result, one of them, known as 
Tombstone, because he has never been 
known to smile, breaks into a loud guf- 
faw, saves the situation, and incidental- 
ly the cub reporter’s neck just when it 
is in most danger. 

Steve Oldham, the youthful corre- 
spondent, who has little experience and 
less courage, arrives at Whitesburg, 
Latcher County, Kentucky, when hos- 
tility between “the Whites” and “the 
Renlows” is acute. The first person he 
encounters is the leader of the former 
faction, and it is made apparent to him 
that for safety’s sake he had better ally 
himself with the Whites. 

Subsequently, when he falls in love 
with a pretty school teacher who is re- 
lated to the Renlows he sees the diffi- 
culty of his situation, and is involved in 
many complications by reason of it. 

The love story is conventional 
enough, but Mr. Buchanan has invent- 
ed a series of incidents of such a hu- 
morous nature that laughter is almost 
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incessant. He draws his figures with 
the boldness of caricature at times, but 
none too boldly for his purpose, which 
is to hold the feud spirit up to ridicule. 

One of the most absurd scenes occurs 
in the last act where Stcve is a captive 
in the cabin of the Renlows, the leader 
of that faction being a prisoner on the 
other side. He has sent word that if 
he is not released before daybreak 

Steve is to be hung, but in the meantime 
the boy shall be safe as long as he stays 
in bed. Jailer and prisoner, handcuffed 
together, retire for the night, and 
Steve’s subsequent efforts to remain in 
bed are made excruciatingly funny. 

The scene of a “truce dance” show- 
ing both factions and their friends dur- 
ing a period of agreed peace is another 
amusing episode carried through the 
greater part of one act, and here Mr. 
Buchanan visualizes some of the traits 
and customs of the mountain folk in an 
amusing and, probably, literal way. 

There are, for example, two buckets 
of refreshments, one labeled “for wom- 
en,” the other “for men.” That for the 
women contains lemonade, that for = 
men “moonshine whisky,” and Steve’ 
attempts to drink some of the raw con- 
coction bring frequent coughing spells 
to him and laughing ones to the audi- 
ence. 

The play serves very well as a star- 
ring vehicle for Mr. Douglas Fair- 
banks, who has the ease and breezi- 
ness necessary to convey an impression 
of juvenile attractiveness, the while he 
has the skill to suggest the journalistic 
inexperience and _ personal _ timidity 
necessary to cover the points of the 
story. As it happens, Steve Oldham 
blunders into a settlement of the feud, 
but not until he has rceived word that 
he is too much of a “news faker” to 
satisfy his paper. But of course as he 
has won the right girl before that mes- 
sage comes, his discharge from duty 
does not worry him. 

Others in a very capable assemblage 
of players are Millicent Evans, who 
makes an attractive heroine, Louise 
Rial, who plays a mountain woman col- 


orfully, and Charles Stanley, Ernest 
Baxter, Joseph Greene, and Blanche 
Latell, who fill out other characters 
with good suggestions of the native pe- 
culiarities. 

Two English players of great popu- 
larity in London, who appeared for a 
limited engagement in New York and 
whom readers of AINSLEE’s throughout 
the country will have an opportunity of 
seeing, are Fred Terry, a brother of 
Ellen Terry, and his wife, known pro- 
fessionally as Miss Julia Neilson. They 
appeared at the Knickerbocker in “The 
Scarlet Pimpernel,” a flamboyant, ro- 
mantic play, from the Baroness Orezy’s 
novel of the same name, dramatized by 
herself and Montague Barstow. 

The play takes its name from a little 
wayside flower which is used as a de- 
vice by Sir Percy Blakeney, the Eng- 
lish hero of the story, whose employ- 
ment as a savior of aristocratic refu- 
gees from France during the Terror 
provides the melodramatic incidents of 
the story. 

The best scene is the first, in which 
Sir Percy, disguised as an old woman, 
is seen driving a cart through the 
streets of Paris, mystifying the revo- 
lutionists and escaping with several 
refugees by playing on their fears and 
superstitions. 

After that the action is carried to an 
English drawing room, where Sir Percy 
is shown at odds with his beautiful 
wife, played by Miss Neilson, who sat- 
isfies in respect to pulchritude rather 
more than by her histrionic accomplish- 
ments. 

A snooping French spy succeeds in 
endangering her peace of mind through 
the discovery that her brother is in 
danger in Paris, and as the price of the 
boy’s safety asks that the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel be betrayed into his hands. 
Eventually Lady Blakeney is the means 
of endangering this heroic personage 
only to discover that he is her own hus- 
band, a fact which she had not previ- 
ously suspected. How she saves him 
and how the pair are eventually recon- 
ciled provide material for the final act. 














RANK DANBY’S determina- 

tion, announced something 
like a year ago, to write no 
more fiction has not lasted so 
long as perhaps she expected 
it would; she has just published, 
through D. Appleton & Co., a new 
novel which she calls “Let the Roof 
Fall In.” 

Like her other books, the plot is very 
simple, but she manages to make it a 
story of over four hundred pages, all 
of them pretty well filled with dra- 
matic action of the type called strong. 

Though the scene is laid partly in 
England, it is an Irish story essentially, 
and the four principal characters are 
Irish. Derrick Malone is the hero, a 
sublimated sort of young man who im- 
presses the reader as being almost too 
good. He exemplifies the truth—in fic- 
tion—be good and you'll be happy to 
an extent that most of us know little 
about in real life. He is a cousin of 
Terence Ranmore, Lord Ranmore, the 
best of “all the Ranmores, seventeen 
generations of them, and an epitome of 
the whole of Irish history.” Terence 
has a fall in a steeplechase, and before 
his death confides to Derry the fact 
that Rosaleen O'Daly, the daughter of 
one of his mother’s tenants, is in trou- 
ble, through him, and exacts a prom- 
ise that Derry will look out for her. So 
to save the family name, Derry carries 
out his promise, when he succeeds Ter- 
ence as the head of the family, by mar- 
rying Rosaleen. 

The story is devoted to an account of 
the difficulty Lady Ranmore and the 
Duchess of Towcester, Terence’s 





mother and sister, found in reconciling 


this match with the family pride and 
traditions, and of Derry’s suffering in 
consequence. If Rosaleen had not 
been a particularly lovable and adapta- 
ble young woman, Derry’s reward of 
virtue might have been more realistic, 
but probably not nearly as satisfactory 
both to him and to the reader. 


es FF 


“Young Wallingford,’ by George 
Randolph Chester, published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, is noteworthy 
because it gives the author a chance to 
exercise skill in the use of slang. Aside 
from this, the book is of little conse- 
quence. 

We believe that it is compiled from 
a series of short stories which ap- 
peared in a magazine under the title of 
“Get Rich Quick Wallingford,” and 
from which a play of the same name 
has been constructed. 

Young Wallingford, the finished 
product, is the development of Jona- 
than Reuben Wix, the juvenile town 
gambler, in a small city twenty-four 
hours from Broadway, possibly in In- 
diana or Illinois. He is, by birth and 
breeding, the local confidence man, and 
by the time he is ready to graduate 
from the training school and take up his 
work in the larger world he is, of 
course, more than a match for New 
York disciples of Hungry Joe; if he 
weren't, there would be no story. 

The hero constantly protests that he 
proposes to keep within the law. The 
reader, at times, is sensible of some 
confusion of ideas in attempting to 
follow the author’s distinctions between 
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Daw’s criminality and Wallingford’s 
innocence ; but possibly it is considered 
sufficient to say, as Mr. Chester does, 
that his hero is uniformly guiltless. 

A few chapters of the book make 
fairly entertaining reading; the balance 
is ineffably tiresome, 


~~ He SH 


“Further adventures of Arséne Lu- 
pin” are contained in Maurice Le- 
blane’s story of “The Hollow Needle,” 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
It is a French mystery story in all 
that the phrase implies, though it must 
be conceded that it lacks the convinc- 
ing ingenuity that distinguishes the 
best French tales of this type. 

Nevertheless it is, on the whole, suf- 
ficiently interesting to carry one 
through to the climax without a great 
deal of effort. Its beginning is prom- 
ising, with the murder in the old cha- 
teau of the Comte De Gesvres, the con- 
fusion into which the household is 
thrown, the mysterious disappearance 
of the criminals, of whom there appear 
to be three or four, the prompt response 
of the police, and the keen analysis of 
the situation by the youthful prodigy, 
Isidore Beautrelet. 

But having staged the mystery, in- 
troduced the characters, and evolved 
circumstances which point to Arséne 
Lupin as the director of the tragedy, 
Monsieur Leblane begins to falter in 
the development of the plot. Lupin is 
brought within reach of the law’s arm 
a half a dozen times, but no attempt is 
made to capture him, and he is allowed 
to escape without explanation. The 
mystery of the hollow needle is intro- 
duced and becomes the subject of in- 
vestigation by Beautrelet wholly to the 
exclusion of the original mystery. So 
that the plot breaks in two in the midst 
of the story. 

As a story, it is decidedly not a suc- 
cess, but the reader’s interest will 
doubtless be sufficiently stimulated to 
carry him through to the explanation of 
the ancient stronghold on the Norman 
coast, the treasury of Czsar and his 
successors, : 


A volume of short stories by 
Gouverneur Morris under the title “The 
Spread Eagle” is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Following an estab- 
lished but somewhat inexplicable cus- 
tom, the first story takes its title from 
the book, or vice versa; it is a matter 
of small importance, perhaps, one way 
or the other, except that it throws some 
light upon the rather happy-go-lucky 
purpose which prompts the collection 
of short stories in a dollar-and-a-half 
book and affords a contrast with the 
methods of the late O. Henry. — 

“The Spread Eagle” is the not alto- 
gether unheard-of story of the Amer- 
ican boy, the son of a captain of in- 
dustry, who is not permitted to depend 
upon his father’s wealth, but carves out 
a career for himself, and is rewarded 
by the beauty of Newport. Even the 
least captious critic will admit that it 
smells of moth balls. 

By far the best story of the collec- 
tion is “Mr. Holiday.” If you want a 
real Christmas story and a Christmas 
story unlike anything of the kind that 
you ever read before, here it is. In 
this Mr. Morris is at his best. He has 
characters with whom he is in com- 
plete sympathy, his lively imagination 
is under just restraint, and he has suc- 
ceeded in infusing into his tale the 
spirit and atmosphere of the theme. Be- 
sides this the-other twelve stories seem 
rather commonplace. 

~*~ * 

Meredith Nicholson’s new __ book, 
“The Siege of the Seven Suitors,” is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

It has a rather discouraging title, and 
the story itself does not altogether dis- 
sipate the sensations that the title pro- 
duces. One cannot help feeling that the 
tale ought to be much better than it is. 
Miss Hollister is, potentially, a charac- 
ter intensely interesting and attractive, 
as a well-bred, elderly, enterprising 
spinster always is. She has plenty of 
vitality and a keen sympathy with life, 
a perfectly reasonable curiosity about 
other people, with a faculty for manag- 
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ing their affairs, all tempered with a 
sense of humor. But she needs a 
wise, skillful, and understanding inter- 
preter. 

She is really not merely the dominat- 
ing character of the book, but it is actu- 
ally she who weaves the plot. She im- 
poses the conditions upon Cecilia Hol- 
lister’s suitors ; she manipulates and di- 
rects Ames, and she orders the out- 
come. 

She therefore should be left to her- 
self to carry on the action of the story, 
but she is not allowed to do any such 
thing. Mr. Nicholson himself is the 
active personality. He tells her what 
to do and what to say, and she acts 
and talks according to instructions; she 
is never spontaneous, as such women 
always are. You never get away from 
the conviction that she is being made to 
pose by some one else. 

So you shortly lose your interest in 
her and transfer it languidly to the 
rest. You are not particularly inter- 
ested in what is going to happen, be- 
cause you know all about it, almost 
from the beginning. It must have been 
a strain to write it; it certainly is to 
read it. 

> Se 

A. E. W. Mason has given us a real 
mystery story in “The Villa Rose,” 
which is just published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ¥ 

The seasoned reader of detective fic- 
tion knows perfectly well, when he takes 
up one of these stories, that at the out- 
set circumstances will bring under sus- 
picion a person who finally turns out 
to be perfectly innocent. Only too 
often he is irritated by the transparency 
of the trick, though he may still have 
sufficient interest to want to find the 
real criminal. 

Mr. Mason has not disdained to 
make use of this device in his story, 
but he has handled his characters and 
the circumstances of his plot so skill- 
fully and entertainingly that no reader 
is likely to find fault. 

The murder of Madame Dauvray at 
the Villa Rose in Aix, the facts devel- 
oped as to her household, her interest 


in spiritualistic manifestations, the an- 
tecedents of the young English girl, 
Cecilia, and the character of her maid, 
Héléne Vauquier, all combine to give 
the tale a most promising start on its 
journey. 

The detective, Hanaud, is a very 
convincing police officer of the French 
school, and does his work promptly and 
thoroughly. Mr. Mason has succeeded 
in masking his criminals so effectively 
that the reader is kept in a most pleas- 
ant state of excited speculation until the 
revelation comes. And when the ex- 
planation is finally made it seems the 
most reasonable thing in the world. It 
is the daring of the criminals that 
shields them from the suspicion of the 
reader, and if M. Hanaud had been 
less familiar with their methods they 
might have escaped him, after all. 

Nearly half of the book is devoted 
to the detective’s explanation to Mr. 
Ricardo of how the murder was com- 
mitted and of the clues he sought and 
obtained and followed. Long explana- 
tions of this sort are usually rather 
tiresome, but Mr. Mason succeeds in 
holding the interest he has stimulated 
to the very end. 


e & & 
Important New Books. 


“The Annals of Ann,” Kate Trimble Shar- 
ber, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Tama,” Onoto Watana, Harper & Bros 

“Nightshale,” Paul Gwynne, Brentano’s 

“The Paternoster Ruby?’ Charles E. Walk, 
A. C. McClurg & i 

“The Little Ki 
millan Co 

“Angela’s Quest,” Lillian Bell, Duffield & 
Co. 

“The Bird in the Box,” Mary Mears, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 

“The End of Dreams,” Wood Levette Wil- 
son, Mitchell Kennerley. 

“The Book of Friendship,” Samuel M. 
Crothers, Macmillan Co. 

“Phoebe and Ernest,” Inez Haynes Gill- 
more, Henry Holt & Co 

“The Empty House,” Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

“Princess Flower Hat,” Mabel Osgood 
, Macmillan Co. 
ve. pal,” Bessie R. Hooy er, Harper & Bros 
“The Flint Heart,” Eden Phillpotts, E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

“Grover Cleveland,” Richard Watson Gil- 
der, Century Co. 


Charles Major, Mac 



































Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 











[D you ever stop to think what it means 
to make up a number of a magazine 
like A1nsLee’s? Probably not. You read it 
every month, and your continued support 
proves that you find it good, and are nat- 
urally satisfied to let if go at that. You are 
interested chiefly in results; we all are; we 
don't inquire very closely into causes. We 
receive a wireless dispatch and we are 
pleased, and some of us, perhaps, indulge 
ourselves in mild wonder at the miracle of 
sending messages through the air, but the 
fact that we get the message is enough; we 
don’t inquire any further. But if a dispatch 
for which we have paid goes astray, we are 
apt to ask for reasons. 

So you pay fifteen cents for AINSLEE’s 
every four weeks, and at least get your 
money’s worth, and take it as a matter of 
course. But suppose, instead of that, you 
found in your magazine each month a dozen 
or more sentimental love episodes, a com- 
plete novel, and a serial of the same sort, 
what would be your sensations? Wouldn't 
you begin to speculate about reasons ?—if 
you weren't too much irritated. 

It isn’t actually so easy as it looks, this 
matter of putting together a table of con- 
tents for AINSLEE’s. It means getting in- 

ite variety combined in substantial unity, 

g you a lot of stories that don’t re 
st le each other in the least, but all of 
which shall be alive, shall make you feel 
the human nature in them. 

It requires an instinct, a sixth sense, if 
you please, to do this, aided and abetted by 
a lavish expenditure of money. The pub- 
lishers of AINSLEE’s cultivate the sixth sense, 
and don’t hesitate to back it up with their 
money. 


se 


WH AT do you think of the idea of re- 
fr O. 


printing some of Henry’s stories 
which have never appeared in book form? 
Some one suggested it to us—some one who 
happened to know that the first stories O. 
Henry—acknowledged to have been the 


greatest American writer of short stories— 
ever wrote appeared in AINSLEE’s—and sug- 
gested it so forcibly that we had to think it 
over. At first the idea didn’t appeal to us 
very seriously because AINSLEE’s has never 
published anything but new and _ original 
material. 

But our friend was insistent; he ridiculed 
the objection we made, and reminded us that 
strict adherence to a precedént was slavish, 
and that omission to do something simply 
because you never have done it is weak and 
foolish. He seemed to think that you people 
who read AINSLEE’s were the ones to be con- 
sidered, and that you would be immensely 
tickled to have such a chance. 

So we agreed to make the experiment, and 
we are going to republish in the February 
number the very first story that O. Henry 
ever wrote. 

We want to hear from you about it. 
“Money Maze,” it is hardly necessary to say, 
is 2 story which, of itself, is as interesting 
as a story can be. It ought to have an added 
interest for you because it is O. Henry’s first 
story. If you like this idea, and want to see 
his second and third stories reprinted in 
AINSLEE’Ss, write to us. 


a 


HE request that we have made in these 
talks that you would write us freely 
about AINsLee’s has brought us a perfect 
flood of letters. We hoped that some of you 
would feel moved to respond, but we were 
not prepared for what we feel justified in 
calling an uprising. 

You have shown so much interest in this 
that each of you will be glad, we are sure, to 
hear what the others have to say, so we ap- 
pend here extracts from a few of the scores 
of letters that have come to us. 

“It is such a satisfaction to lay down a 
magazine and feel glad that you have made 
its acquaintance—so glad that you go out 
and enthuse over it to your friends. I have 
induced over a dozen friends to take your 
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publication regularly merely from my en- 
thusiastic boosting.” 

“There are no better stories in any other 
publication than in AINsLee’s October and 
November, and I am a short story and maga- 
zine lady fiend.” 

“Tt is no strain to say that I can’t conceive 
of how there could be a better story than 
‘Viviette.’” 

“T like ArNnsLee’s fiction because your writ- 
ers say what they have to say in simple lan- 
guage without going round a forty-acre ranch 
to display their powers of description.” 

“If Louise Closser Hale can write more 
stories up to the grade of ‘Behind Their 
Masques,’ you would do well to get them.” 

“AINSLEE’S short stories are of a class that 
no other magazine has ever been able to at- 
tain.” 

“T have to thank you for all the enjoyment 
I derive from your magazine. I really don’t 
know what I should do without it, and only 
wish it was published oftener.” 

“In the November AINsLeEeE’s you have two 
fine stories in ‘Nellie and Marcus Aurelius’ 
and ‘The Thoroughbred Strain.’” 

“IT am anxiously waiting for the December 
number to finish that fascinating story, ‘The 
Golden Web.’” 

“For business reasons I follow the leading 
magazines, and of all the stories I have read, 
Locke’s ‘Viviette’ seems to me the most 
promising.” 

“I consider ‘The Golden Web’ by far the 
best reading I have found.” 

“*Nellie and Marcus Aurelius’ is as whole- 


some and refreshing as a summer morning.” 


OW, this is fine; we like it. Naturally 

we like it because these letters show 

that you are pleased with us; but we like it 
still more—and we say it in all sincerity-— 
because we interpret these letters as the be- 
ginning of a genuine and comfortable inti- 
macy between you and AINsLEeE’s. Hitherto 
the acqiiaintance has been a one-sided one; 
you have had a chance to find out a good 
deal about us, for if you will stop to think a 
moment, you will see that we can’t edit and 


publish a magazine month after month with- 
out putting into it something of our own 
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characters, and so after a while you get a 
pretty clear idea of what sort of persons we 
are. But while you have been storing up 
your knowledge of us we haven't been get- 
ting acquainted with you at all. You have 
been to us that rather vague and, to the 
editorial mind, terrifying personality, “the 
reading public,” a mysterious power that 
must be appeased in some way. 

Now, we want to know you in some other 
way than through the circulation department. 
We are as fond of human companionship as 
the next one, and there is nothing more 
satisfactory than a conversation between 
friends. We have made a good beginning, 
and now let’s keep it up. You've got a good 
deal more to say, and all you have to do is to 
say it, just as freely as you want to. 


ae 


"THE GOLDEN WEB?” is finished, much to 
your regret, if we may judge by what 
you have said and written to us about it. 
We rather think that those of you who have 
raised objection to continued stories have 
modified, even if you have not actually 
changed, your opinions on the subject, after 
reading Mr. Partridge’s absorbing tale. 

We are hopefully anticipating your com- 
mendation of the story by Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle, which begins in this number. All 
of you remember, of course, “The Pride of 
Jennico” and “The Bath Comedy,” for these 
two books were probably the most widely 
read novels ten years ago, and they were the 
basis of two wonderfully successful plays. 

“The Panther’s Cub” is the best work Mr. 


and Mrs. Castle have done since those tw 
: ; ‘ 
great successes, and if you are not pleased 


very much surprised as 
event, tell us 


with it we shall be 
well as disappointed. In any 
how you feel about it. 

The February number will have, besides 
the second installment of this story, another 
short story by Margaretta Tuttle, “The 
Shadow of the Waste Places.” Some of you 
wrote us, after reading her story, “The 
Greatest of These,” in the September number, 
that you would buy AINsLee’s just to read 
her stories, so we are giving you a chance 
to make good. You have one in this num- 
ber; there will be one in the February num- 
ber, and another in the March number. 
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THIRD ANNOUNCEMENT 


in regard to the NEW 
11th EDITION of the 


Encyclopxdia Britannica 


@ As is generally known, the Encyclopedia Britannica was first published when 
this country was a British colony—that is, in 1768-71. 
@, The novel and convenient plan upon which it was built—the whole body 





of human knowledge being arranged under alphabetical headings — appealed im- 
mediately to the public, and the work has since occupied a position of supremacy 
among books of reference from which it has never been displaced. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica has, indeed, been the pattern and the basis upon which all other 
encyclopedias—in German and French as well as in English—have been edited. 

@ The last edition which was completely new was the Ninth, published by 




















"India paper ‘edition of the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica in the portable oak trough 
—width of books 28 inches. 


A.& C. Black (Edinburgh and London) between 
1875 and 1889. 

@ The University of Cambridge is now 
about to bring out the New (Eleventh) Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 28 volumes 
and Index, being an absolutely new and authori- 
tative survey of universal knowledge as it 





stands in 1910. 

@ The entire work has been edited as a 
complete whole and not volume by volume as 
in the past, and part of the first impression, 
which is now in the press, is being printed on In- 
dia paper (very light and opaque), greatly redu- 
cing the bulk and weight of the books, mak- 
ing them easy to handle and, therefore, easier to 
read than in the case of any previous edition. 
@. The sum of £230,000 ($1,150,000) has 
been expended on the New (Eleventh) Edition, 
this being the sum paid to editors and contrib- 
utors, as well as for plates, illustrations, maps, 
type-setting, corrections, etc., before a copy was 
offered for sale. For the Ninth Edition less 
than half of this sum was similarly expended. 
(See next three pages.) 
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The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (11th Edition) 





@, Of the Ninth Edition there were sold in Great Britain and the British col- 
onies 82,000 sets in its genuine or authorized form, and in this country 50,000 
sets, besides over 300,000 sets of a mutilated and incomplete American reprint. 
All of these are now out of date and will be superseded by the New (Eleventh) 
Edition. 

@ In view of the fact that no completely new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica has been issued for more than 20 years, it is anticipated that the 
demand for the New (Eleventh) Edition will far exceed that for the Ninth, and 
also that the demand will be immediate. 

@ The printing and binding of so large a work (29 volumes, 27,000 pages, 
40,000,000 words) at one time will be without precedent in publishing, and the 
publishers are at the moment unable to tell to what extent the public will prefer 
the volumes printed on India paper, as it involves a complete revolution in the 








usual format of large works of reference. 
@. Jt was, therefore, decided that at first it would be inadvisable to print more 
than a small number of copies (these being now almost completed) and that be- 
fore concluding manufacturing contracts for a large edition a preliminary offer 
of the work at a low price should be made before publication and without 
any payments by subscribers, in order to ascertain in which form the public 
will prefer to subscribe— whether for the 
India paper impression (each volume to 
be less than an inch in thickness) or for the 
ordinary paper impression (the volumes 
to be 2% inches in thickness), and for 
which of the six styles of bindings. 
@ It is necessary to obtain this informa- 
tion in order to place manufacturing orders 
for printing, paper, and binding materials 
on a large scale, with a view to saving at 
least 20 per cent. of the cost of production. 
@ The decision to print a small first 
edition was based on essentially practical 
grounds. Any business man who consid- 
ers the matter will readily understand how 
important it is that it should be known 
in advance whether the majority of subscri- 
bers will order the volumes on India or 
on ordinary paper.* The employment of 
this kind of paper for a work of 28 vol- 
umes and Index is a radical departure in 
Ww publishing. The offer of the New (Elev- 
® enth) Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica is world-wide and 500,000 book buyers 
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Reduced photograph toshow the comparative size of the volumes * Out of the first 1000 orders received in England, where the advance 
the Old Edition and of the New (11th) Edition on India offer was made somewhat earlier than in the United States, g25 were 
paper, in the single-tier mahogany bookstand. for the India paper edition. 
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AN ENORMOUS BOOK IN A HANDY FORMAT 





have been notified. Should only 100,000 sets be 
printed on India paper there would be required 
over six million pounds of this paper. If this 
estimate of the demand were too high by 10 per 

)t. it would mean that 600,000 pounds of paper 
would be wasted. The supply of India paper is 
limited; it costs in the London market a shil- 
ling, or 25 cents, a pound. It wil! be apparent 
that all possibility of selling the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Eleventh Edition at a profit would be 
swept away unless the preliminary estimates were 
correct. The manufacturing problem is more 
dificult in the case of the binding, because the 
purchase of leather runs into even more money. 
@ If the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is to be sold at a reasonable price, it 
must be manufactured at low cost—that is, in 
large editions. If it is to be manufactured at low pe ane 
cost, it must be known approximately in what (less than an inch thick) on India paper. 
proportions the public will call for each kind of paper and each style of binding. 
These percentages can only be ascertained by an offer in advance of publication, 
and this is the purpose of the present announcement. 





q, A comparatively few sets for the United States and an equal number for 
Great Britain are now being printed, most of which are on India paper. 
When this announcement went to the printer the response of the public had 
already begun, and the indications were that the advance subscriptions would 
account for all the sets now being printed and many more. 

@ Whenever, in the opinion of the Cambridge University Press, the percentages 


are definitely enough ascertained to determine the de- 







mand for the work in its two forms and six styles of bind- 
ings, the prices will be advanced— without 
notice if necessary. \t will be necessary, very 
soon, to place applicants on a waiting list, de- 
livery of the volumes to be made as soon as 
the paper can be produced and the volumes 
printed and bound, byt each subscriber’s 
name will be registered and each set deliv- 
ered according to the date of application as 
indicated by the postmark. From this rule 
there will be no departure. 

@ The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Elev- 
enth Edition, is now offered direct to 


the public and not through book-agents 
or canvassers. 
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The use of India paper makes a light, slender, flexible vol- 
ne, which may be doubled back held in one hand,and 
read with ease and comfort, as this photograph shows. 
























TEMPORARY PRICES AND TERMS 


upon which Advance Subscriptions are now being ac- 
cepted (at a substantial concession in the price) for the 


NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (11th Edition) 


published by the 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE engiana) 

















The New (11th) Edition of this Celebrated Work is a Fresh and Original Survey of 


Human Thought, Learning and Achievement to the Year 1g1o. 
being printed, and the first copies will soon be ready for delivery, 


and Index, will be in two forms:— 


A Small Edition is now 
The work, in 28 volumes 


(1) On INDIA PAPER(very light and opaque) in Three Styles of Binding: 
CLOTH, FULL FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN, and FULL FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, 
the volumes to be LESS THAN AN INCH THICK (about 960 pages). 

The India paper impression bound in either Full Sheep or Full Morocco is 


strongly recommended. 


(2) On ordinary book-paper in Three Styles of Binding: CLOTH, HALF 


MOROCCO, and FULL MOROCCO, the volumes to be 


(about 960 pages). _ 
$4.00 a volume for Ordinary paper, bound in Cloth 
This is little more than half the price (30s. 
or $7.50 a volume) at which the Ninth Edition 
was sold when first issued, although the number 
of pages in each volume is larger by 100, the 
number of articles in the whole work by 23,000, 
the number of contributors by 400, and the body 
of information by at least 100 per cent. 

The slight additional cost (25 cents) for the 
India paper volumes is not in proportion to ac- 
tual market valuations, as it is well known that 
books printed on India paper are always sold 
at high prices. 

To be increased to $7.50 a volume 

It is intended that after the publication of the 
work, the price shall be increased, and this in- 
crease will be made at any time after the purpose 
of the present offer (see preceding pages) has 
been achieved, and the work will ultimately be 
sold at the regular price of 30s. or $7.50 a vol- 
ume (cloth). 

Payment after Delivery 

No money need accompany advance subscrip- 
tions, nor will any payment fall due until the 
volumes have been delivered. 





? inches thick 
1 
Terms of Payment 

After delivery, the cash price (at the special 
rate of $4.00 a volume for ordinary paper, and 
$4.25 a volume for India paper) may be paid in 
full, or at a slight increase may be divided into 
4, 8, or 12 monthly payments. Payment will also 
be accepted in monthly instalments of $5.00 only. 


Number of Early Sets Available 

Before proceeding with the manufacture of a 
large number of copies, the publishers wish to 
ascertain approximately the relative demand for 
the work in its two forms and six styles of bind- 
ings (see three previous pages), and until this 
information has been secured only a small num 
ber of sets will be printed and bound. The first 
subscription list will, it is expected, account for 
all the sets already in process of manufacture 
Subscribers whose applications are entered on 
this list will be placed on a basis of preferential 
treatment, that is, will receive the large conces- 
sion in price above explained. 

Those who prefer the India paper impression are 
particularly urged not to delay their applications, 
as the preparation of the sets in this form is a slow 
process. 





Note.—The new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is now offered direct to the public,and no book-agents or canvassers are employed 


APPLICATION FOR THE PROSPECTUS 


Full particulars of prices (in advance of publication), of deferred payments, bookcases and bindings, together with a prospectus 


containing an account of the work, with specimen pages, order form, &c., free upon application. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (Encyclopedia Britannica Department), 35 West 32p St.,N.Y. 
Please send me the prospectus of the new ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA (11th Edition). 


Name 
Profession or Business ( with address ) 


Residence 
Nore 


Those who possess copies of previous editions of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA (now out of date) are requested to advise 


us of the fact, clearly indicating which edition, name of publisher, number of volumes, etc., and, if they wish to purchase the new edi- 


tion, will be informed how they can dispose of their old editions at a fair valuation. 
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A food that 
supplies the 
right kind of 





= 


“There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. U.S. A, . 
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f Serve the 
Unexpected Visitor 

with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. : 

They add a new delight to light 


refreshment and turn your “little 
treat” into a feast of deliciousness. 


The blending of delicately rich 


pastry and sweet centers captivates 
the taste of everybody. 





in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS — all the enthralling good- 
ness of NABISCO—and covered with rich chocolate. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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EDISON AND HIS PHONOGRAPH IN 1888 


IN 1911 


Many peoplethink that all sound-reproducing 
instruments are Edison’s. Thomas A. Edison 
invented the talking machine idea and made 
the first instrument, but the only instrument 
he has studied, experimented with and per- 
fected is the Edison Phonograph. 


You want the instrument with the sen- 
sitive wax cylinder records that have 
a musical tone far beyond that of other 
records; the one equipped with a sap- 
phire reproducing point that never 
needs changing; the one with a sub- 
dued volume of sound, suited to the 
home; the one that plays Amberol 
(four-minute) Records, giving all the 
music of any selection without cutting 


National Phonograph Com pany, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank yo 


38 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


or hurrying, and the one that permits 
of home record making—the most fas- 
cinating feature ever offered by an 
amusement machine, 

To get all this you must get an 
Fdison Phonograph. 


There is an Edison Phonograph at a price tosuit every- 
body's means, from the Gem at $15.00 to the Ambe- 
rola at $200.00. Ask your dealer for complete cata- 
logs of Edison Phonographs and Records, or write us, 
Edison Standard Records . . . . ._. 38e. 
Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long). . 50c. 
Edison Grand Opera Records ‘ 75c. to $2.00 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Motor car owners have long and willingly paid 20 per 


cent extra for Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
nothing extra, because of our enormous production. 





We have sold half a million Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires, and last year our tire sales trebled. 
Yet, until lately, these premier tires cost 20 per 
cent more than the ordinary. 

All because the tires can’t rim-cut, and because 
Goodyear tires are 10 per cent oversize. 

Now these same tires—No-Rim-Cut tires—tires 
10 per cent oversize—cost no more than other 
standard tires. Our multiplied output has cut the 
cost of production. 





The 63 Braided Wires 


No Rim-Cutting 

The picture shows how a Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire fits any standard rim for qu‘ck-detach- 
able tires. Also demountable rims. 

Note that the rim flanges, which are removable, 
are turned to hook outward with No-Rim-Cut 
tires. There are no hooks on the base to hook into 
the rim, as there are on other tires. The rounded 
flange comes next to the tire casing, and rim-cut- 
ting is made impossible. 

The next picture shows how other tires — 
clincher tires—fit this same rim. The rim flanges 
are turned to face in- 





Now they cost 





The Cause of Rim-Cutting 


may be ruined beyond repair in a single block, 
if you run it flat. 





The difference is this: Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires don’t need to be hooked tothe rim. Through 
the base on each side we run 63 braided wires—a 
feature which we control. 


These wires make the base unstretchable. When 
the tire is inflated the wires contract. A pressure 
of 134 pounds to the inch then holds the tire to 
the rim. 

Other makers, to get rid of this hook, use a single 
wire or ahard rubber base. But both are imprac- 
ticable. The braided wires, which contract under 
air pressure, are absolutely essential to a safe 
hookless tire. 

In addition to this, Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
are 10 per cent over the rated size. That means 
10 per cent more tire at no extra cost. With 
the average car that adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage, because it avoids overloading. 

You get these advantages without extra cost 

when you specify 








ward—to grasp hold 
of the hook in the 
tire. That is how 
the tires are held on. 

Note how that thin 
edge of therim flange 
digs into the tire. 
That is what causes 








bees 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. ‘Together 
they cut down aver- 
age tire bills half. 
They are more fully 
explained inour 
book, ‘‘Howto Select 
an Automobile Tire?’ 











rim-cutting. A tire 


May wesenditto you? 





The i 5 be Tire & Rubber Co., Eighth Street, Akron, Ohio 
We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
Branches and Agencies in all the Principal Cities 


Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario 


Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario 
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Knowledge of Your Work 
Puts You in the Spot Light 


The fellow that does only what he has to do, and then spends all his spare time 
in billiard rooms, theatres and on the streets, never can expect to rise very high. 


Why was your superintendent, or your general manager, or your foreman, or your 
department chief given the position he holds? Because he showed knowledge of his 
work and ability, when he was in the same job you hold. 


How can you get in the spot light? How can you rise above the other men and 
ttract the attention of the “big men?” Simply by your own efforts rightly directed. 
You furnish the ambition and the willingness to give up a small part of your spare time 
to improve your knowledge of your chosen 



































occupation, and the International Correspon- 
ae ae ee 
dence Schools will direct your studies in the INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
richt way | Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA. | 
= — | » Pisose expinte, wimens geld onieemen on ow part, 
2 2 2 0 Sar Uali r the position, tr e rofession 
If you only knew it, your spare time is before which I have marked X. wale 
more valuable than your working time. | ["Kutomobile Runnin Civil Service 
| ane Supestntenden prebitect Spenteh 
Mark the attached coupon opposite the Plambing,Steam Fitting! Langua crm 
INL ng] Languages— ) German 
: ; ; c ri n Bankt Itall 
occupation of your choice and learn just how ||| Spni'eteyonstrection Building Contractor 
the 1. C. S. can help you. Signingand mail- |! Stationary Eneincer Ind trial Designing | 
. rt >: 
ing the coupon brings you a complete ex- |! Mechanical Eagincer Window Trimming =n | 
planation of just what kind of course you | Fiectrical Engineer Advertsing Man | 
can take—what you will learn—what others | | ) eb — Nel Oe ; 
have done in your line. ' ; 
Name naees 
Over 300° i. ad 5. students voluntarily | Present Occupation a ] 
eat A pa ye and increased salaries every | Street and No. (<a 2 tind 
month, . y 
on n October the number was 331. | city ernie 
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AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


“The Magazine That Entertains” 


$100.00 IN PRIZES 


The readers of AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE may find it - 
both amusing and profitable to try to secure one 
of the money prizes which we offer for opinions as 
to the best fiction which they may be able to find in 
the issues of any of the publications of the month 
including AINSLEE’s. The publishers, who aim to 
make AINSLEE’S the finest fiction magazine in the 
world, always pay the highest prices and are on the 
lookout for the best stories written. 

We wish to ascertain the views and tastes of our 
readers, both as to our own and other publications, 
for we believe they should be better judges of what 
they want than professional readers. 

Three prizes are offered for the best suggestions: 


FIRST $50.00 SECOND $30.00 
THIRD $20.00 


HERE ARE THE CONDITIONS: 


1—Letters must relate to fiction only thathas been published 
between December 15, 1910, and January 15, 1911, in 
any publication including Ainslee’s. 

2—Letters should not exceed two hundred words in length. 

3—Awards are to be subject to the judgment of the pub- 
lishers and editors of Ajinslee’s. The names of the 
winners will be regularly announced. 

4—Replies must be mailed not later than January 15,1911. 














Sa 


Address. “Fiction Competition,”? AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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It is the business of this organization to develop new 

American Industries and to extend such of those already 
well-established as need only additional capital to care for 
a business greater than that for which the enterprise was 
originally organized. 
@ tr Sterling Debenture Corporation is a medium through 

which the individual investor may participate in the profit 
and share in the ownership of American Industrial enterprises upon 
the same proportionate basis as that enjoyed by every other owner. The 


method employed permits neither the absorption of profits nor the 
manipulation of control at the hands of a financial syndicate. 














Each enterprise is subjected to a thorough and exhaustive in- 

vestigation. Where the industry is based upon inventions, 
the claims for such inventions must have been successfully demon- 
strated in actual practice and must be represented by U. 5. patents 
in support of ownership. We present no enterprise to our Eescile 
until we are satisfied that every possible safeguard is afforded the 
investor. 


9m 





qs investment opportunities are not “‘speculations,”’ except 
in the sense that every business venture is a business risk. nar 
They are legitimate investments for the man who desires to employ 
a part of his surplus in the up-building of American Industries; 
who realizes that ‘‘listed stocks’ do not establish enterprises, and 
who is willing temporarily to forego such immediate returns as 
they offer, with the reasonable expectation of the much larger 
returns that reward the creators of new business values. 


If you are interested, let us number you with those who are 
regularly receiving our offerings of this character. We employ 
no salesmen. The evidence for each case is presented to you 
through the U. S. mails. Write for pamphlet No. 71. And the 
next time you are in New York, we should like to have you visit 
these offices and acquaint yourself personally with this organization. 





| © | SzzBuNs DEBENTURE CORPORATION] $| 


BRUNSWICK BUILDING .MADISON SQUARE , NEW YORK 
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Phile Rock 


From America’s Most Famous Spring 
Waukesha, Wis. 








Put up only in NEW 


Sterilized Bottles COQ 










































BURROWES’ BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE 

$1 down, balance small amounts monthly, buys any Table $6 to 
$15. Larger Tables $25, $35, $50, $75, easy terms. All cues, balls, 
etc., free. The Burrowes Table is high-grade and adapted for the 
most expert play. Set it on library or dining table, and set it 


aside when not in use. 

NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship 
Table. Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory, return it, and we 
will refund money. Write to-day for catalog. ~ 


E. T. BURROWES COMPANY, 14 Elm Street, Portland, Me, 
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the Most Durable 25 cent Card Made. 


Festive Feast 
TQUEUR 
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L 
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ERES 
CHARTREUX 


IVORY OR AIR-CUSHION FINISH, 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 
Sole Agents for United States. 


late the S 


Batjer & Co., 4 Broadway, New York, N. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, 


Apprec 


of Bicycle, 
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JUST A’SIMPLE PRESSURE 
MaWE KNOB) ano THE PEN Fee eee ieteka to-day woud bave 


DOES iT” FILLS. - been impossible to feel in any 


two score of years ago. We 

Made Right -To Write Right. 
No More Leakage or 
Soiled Hands. 


“VULCAN” 
Self filling 


FOUNTAIN 

























Simple, 
Safesecure 


with N°2 Gold Pen $2% always 


With N°4 Gold Pen $2 5° do exactly 
what you expect of 


them. For sale everywhere. 


“VuLCAN OTYLOS Free cYERRY'S i911 SEED ANNUAL 


UNEQUALED FOR FAST WRITING, D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
RULING OR MANIFOLDING. 
Two Sizes-44anp 5% incuHEes 
Two CoLors-BLACK oR RED $ joo 


Can be carried in'any position. Make More Money 


Larce Size 8 INCHES. BLACK ONLY $ 1.25 
than you ever dreamed possible decorating china, 


ae burnt-wood,. metal, pillow-tops, etc., in colors from 


photographs. Men successful as women. Learned 
ANY STYLE SENT POST PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. at once, no talent required. Takes like wild-fire 


J. ULLRICH & CO.(603 Thames Bldg. ) 27 Thames St., N. Y. everywhere. Send stamp quick for particulars. 
- | | C. R. Vallance Co., Elkhart, Indiana 


THIS MAN ayPest Birds, Best Eggs, 















































ing va 
posotese Chickens, Ducks, 











and a thousand others have secured good 








Lar, Poult-y Fi nae 
cys. a) rene 





\ positions as Traveling Salesmen through 
our Free Employment Bureau recently, : Ry ey - pe westthey and 
and earn from $1,000 to $5,000 bes lowest prices. Send for our big 132-page book, 





“Poultry For Profit,’ full of pictures. It 
Pitelis you how to Itry and run Im 
for the 


ayear. There are hundreds of other 
pou! 
cubators successfully. Send 10 cents 


such positions now open. No exper- 

. congo needed to get one of them. ae ¢ 
i ion . postage. 

cies een pany in "Practical Seper- J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 2165, FREEPORT, ILL. 


fence as a Salesman, and earn $100 a 
month or more, while you are learning. 
Write today for our free book, “A z . EYESIGHT RESTORED 


Knight of the Grip,” and list of. 















openings, also testimonials ne Granulated Lids, Cataracts. 
hundreds of men we have recently Pterygiums and other forms of 
placed in good positions. Address eye troubles can be successfully 
nearest office, treateg, by ee ee, No cut- 

" », ’ ing. Nodrugging. “Actina” is sent 

Dept. 104, National Salesmen’s Training Ass’. f on trial. Write for our 64-page book. 
sting and instructive. Free on application. 


Chicago NewYork Kansas City Seattle New Orleans It is inte 
ACTINA APPLIANCE CO., Dept. 25B, 811 Walmut St, Kansas City, Mo. 


rSTAMMER 


Stammering and stuttering handicap and em- 
barrass you through life.” I stammered for 
20 years and cured myself. I can cure 
you. | have positively and permanently 
THE W cured the worst cases in the world. My 
who ee eee s = ——" book, “Advice to Stammerers,” is FREE. 
plexion to Lablache, antici- /, i \ It explains my system. Write for it today. 
: . Benj. N.Bogue,1537 N.Ilinois St.,Indianapolis,Ind. 


“tes with pleasure the social 
| Flash Like Genuine 










































‘unctions of winter. No bou- 
IK MON DS. ‘ 


° doir equipment can be com- 
plete without Lablache, the 
nent. at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Flesh, White, Pink pe G4 Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
Sve. box; of drucgists or by mail. Send 
108. for box. 


LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
0,125 Kingston St.Boston, Mass, 


great beautifier, invisible 
though adherent. Lablache 
complexions retain that 
. velvety appearance 
bh and refinement. 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows ¢ 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 
Co., Dept. A-6, Leland and 


St, Chicage 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE  —_ Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S “Alte. Mite 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. Aquick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
@ Avoid imitations —Ask for “HORLIOK’S ” — Everywhere 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I.want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Time in its flight falls lightly on 
the face that is daily cleansed with 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
Perfect Cold Cream 


Has been used constantly for years by our sweet- 
hearts, sisters and mothers to enhance and 
protect their beauty. It supplies exactly what is 

needed to keep the skin soft and fair and re- 
tard the telitale wrinkles oftime. It prevents 
chaps and roughness. It cleanses hygien- 
$ ically after motoring, shopping, traveling or 
vie dusting. It is a delightful soothing heal- 
ing emollient for all skin troubles, It is 
“Perfect” for massage, It is known the 
world over as “The Kind that Keeps.” 
We guarantee that it will NOT make hair 
grow. Tubes l0c, 25c, 50c; Jars 35c, 50c, 85c 

and $1.50 every where, 


TRIAL TUBE 322 merece 


care of the skin, entitled, “‘Beware 
the Finger of Time.” 


Appress MAILED FREE 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, New York 
D. & K. Building, 314 West lath St. 




















A New Complexion in 40 Days 


Pimples. Freckles.Wrinkles. Blackheads, Red- 
ness of Face or Nose. Muddy or Sallow Complex- 
ion. or any Blemishes whatever on the Skin, are 
caused by impure and impoverished blood. 
Keep the blood in a healthy condition and you 
will diways look young 

DR. JAMES P, CAMPBELL’S 
Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
will tone up your blood, give you an excellent, 
rosy. smooth complexion. keep you looking 
young and feeling as good as you look. The: 
can be used freely without the slightest harm, 
They heal roughness and redness of skin and 
prevent the formation of premature lines and 

wrinkles. Try a box at once. 
Dr. Campbell’s Complexion Wafers have been endorsed by the 


leading face and skin specialists all over the world, 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


The regular price of Dr Campbell's Wafers is $1.00 per large 
x, but to introduce ‘thes m to thousands of new homes we will mail 
plain cover) two large boxes for $1.00—a full 40-day treatment. 


RICHARD FINK 00. ‘Dept. 55, 415 Broadway, New York | 


Sent on PY Send No Ghenep. $2 HAIR SWwIiTcn. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 

Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 

ir, and we will mail a 

y Ly hair switch to 

tse’ ange, a eel] 8'anq. GET TOUR SWITCH 


fist ee figs more, 
also 





“iniest Catyle of tole of 


ERS, Dept 016" 












Looks like a diamond—wears like a diamond 
—brilliancy aranteed forever— etenee fil- 
ing and fire like a diamond—has no paste 

foll or artificial wry Set only in tak. solid 


Bent on approval. Write for catalog, it’s 
ree, RE JEWEL 433 «(N. 
BROADWAY, ST. Louis. 

















Are You 
Too Fleshy? 





Get Our FREE Book 
“Health and Beauty” 


It tells you how your flesh may be reduced without dieting, 
drugs or exercise 

Don’t stand the annoyance and Flecomfort of su ot ie 
flesh any longer. The marvelous 
vi tor enables you to rid your eo. ia the excess 
flesh and secure a youthful look. With this wonderful instru- 
ment you can give yourself the most effective mas- 
sage treatment known. And you can do this right in 
the privacy of your own room at your own convenience, and 
without the slightest trouble or e 
Remove wrinkles, crow's feet and flabbiness. 

Just a few minutes a day and a double chin or a 
flabby cheek is gone. You should find your health improved 
—marvelously improved—right from the start, use 
you are removing superfluous flesh by cor- 
recting the wrong which caused it. Heavy 
vibration reduces; mild vibration builds up. 


Then your tissues are starved. 
2s vital forces of your body need 
aking p—regenerating. The 

White Cress Electric Vibra- 

tor will send new life threbbing 


and pulsing through your entire 


body. It will wake up the slu sh organs- =send the red, healthy, 
—— de A bleed racing right to the spot where you 
want it. You can almost gee the hollows fill | out as you watch 


Send This FREE Coupon 


Get our great book, “Health and ay ol qweaeseeseee 
vatenee, - 8 free, absolutely, nota cent to pa 

not the slightest obligation ofany kind. Post 
yourself on the wonders of vibration—read / FREE 
and see what it has done for others. Find 7 cou PON 
out just what it will do for you. Learn in 
rol coordien scores and Eeonieda of ways § Lindstrom Smith Co. 
the White Cross Vibrator will make a 253 LaSalle St 
itself involuable to every member of P 
your family almost every single day 4 Dept. 1131, Chicago 
No letter is necessary —just your 
name and address on a postal is Gentlemen: Without any 
all. Now fill it out and mail it 4 ligations on my part, please 
right away #2 send me free and prepaid, copy 

of your great book, “Health 














LINDSTROM a and Beeuty,"* and full particu. 
lars of you a or 
SMITH CO. # the White Oress doy a . 
Dept. 1131 y — 
263 LaSalle St. y ee ee 
Chicago, Ill, 4 
Address 
- WRITE PLAINLY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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DIAMONDS 
see OF ss 8 


FOR HULIDAY GIFTS The Loftis System is a great convenienc e. 
Old Reltable, Original Diamond | 0Utlay of much money 





or other jewelry. 


cig ch Credit House 





ON CREDIT 


eo) ae a 
— eae 


It enables you to make a beautiful and valuable gift without the 
small payment and you van give a loved one a fine diamond, watch 


rite for our oliday catalog, make selections now and let us send them, 


Tl charges prepaid, for your inspection. if suited, pay one-fifth on delivery; balance in eig! 
BOFTIS * , 92 State St, Chicago, IIL—Sranches: Pittsburg & St. Louis. | equal monthly payments. Write today. P 





MY FREE BOOK 


& ‘The ‘WHYS’ of Exercise”’ tells how you may 
, develop the two kinds of strength, Before you can 
be really healthy or strong you must develop 
functional vigor (strength of the heart, lungs 
and vital organs) as well as muscular strength. 
It tells of “exercisers” which do not “exercise” and 
it tells “Why” they fail. 

It tells “Why” many systems do not accomplish 
that for which they were intended. 

It tells ““Why”’ there is but one system by which 
you may acquire an exceptional degree of health 
and strength. 

It tells how and “Why” you can secure powerful 
lungs, a broad, full chest, a strong neck, an arm of 
steel, and broad, powerful shoulders, In short, it 
tells how you may have a perfect physique and 
buoyant health. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK. 


n what to do and what not to do in exercise, 
also how you 1 secure my latest invention, the Improved 
Automatic Exe free of charge, send for the little book, 
“The Whys of Exercise.” Enclose 4c. to cover postage. 

PROF. H. W. TITUS 
156 A. EAST 23rd STREET, 












If you would le 










NEW YORK 








on Amen 


sit, prepay he and allow 
, costs learn our — a KE, -v 
FACTORY PRICE’ Sei iio 


one Catalog se earn i yas woe for our new large Art 
geRRenpe 


le py) HS ‘of 
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“Can take a pound a day off « patient or put iton. Other systems 
may temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and p 
N. ¥. Sun, Ave. 1891. Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ ouesiry CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of ity. 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your Lk. is tg 





of Orchard Property (i2mé 


will matedelty increase your income—if Pp 
have funds for investment in either smal 
large amounts. 24 page Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet telling of the Sesinae Country Apple 
Industry will be mailed on request. Just allen 
A. G. Hanauer, Pres’t, 
459 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago.” 








om WHITE IMPORTED 
VALLEY GEMS from FRANCE 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 


These Gems are chemical white sapphires, 


Can't be told from diamonds except by an 
expert. Stand acidand fire Glamons tests. 
wd they ean’ be Aled and umiout i] Brill. 
ney guaranteed 25 years. All mounted! aK solid 
ond mountings. Wilisend you any oy byl le ene. — 
or stud on approval—all charges prepaid — no money 
(2 WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, SPECIAL oaeas 
AND RING MEASURE. 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 706 Saks Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


RY MURINE EYE REMED 


Weary, Watery Eyes and 
GRANULATED EYELIDS 
Murine Doesn’t Smart — Srothee ag Hd Pain 
Druggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liq 50c, $1.00 
Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic bani 255 5c, $1.00 

EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 











duce to stay, One month’s treatment Se-00. Mail, 2%, ae. 1370 
New York. A PERMANENT RE wie cu. NTEED 
‘ure is positive and permanent.’ Herald, ies 1893. 


“Th 
On Obesity, Dr Gibbs is the reeognized etthoris. Se yw orld July 77,4909. 








YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


One Complete Nickeled 

TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 26cts. Address, 

Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


CHIP, OF THE FLYING “U” 
By B. M. BOWER 


Tr tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering over 

the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of the prairie 
in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and the other 
cowboys of the Flving U Ranch. The story isa comedy, 
but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the 
reader breathless. PRICE, $1.25. 


STREET & SMITH - Publishers - New York 

















CEDARCROFT SAN ITARIUM 


For the Humane and Effective Treatment 
DRUGS, ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO ADDICTIONS 
This old established institution is ideally situated and capably managed by physicians of 
standing. Equipped with latest electro-therapeutical appartus, baths, ete. 
treatment, no suffering, no restraint, 
country attest its efficiency. Write for booklet 


CEDARCROFT SANITARIUM, Dr. Power Gribble, Medical Director, Box 746, Lebanon, Tenn. 


\ 
very comfort, scientific 


and A CURE. Hundreds of ex- pationte throughout the 
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Rare 
Old 


Violins 
The Lyon & Healy Collection offers teach- 


ers and students genuine old Concert Violins 
of the 17th and 19th centuries, ranging from 


$50 to $250 


and upward 


Also a number of the world’s finest 
Cremona masterpieces for Concert work. 
TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
Send for our New and Complete Catalog 
Violins Sent on Approval 
We sell instruments of unquestioned authenticity on/y. 
Musical value assured. Satisfaction in every case cer 
tain. Your attention is especially invited to this 

exceptional opportunity. Address Mgr. A. R. P. 





CHICAGO 


Leading Violin Collectors of America 
(91) 














Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.”’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut Tint Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn't rub off. contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address and enclose 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial 
package, in plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on 
hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 1347 Groton Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Tell the substitutor: 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 








NAP 


To prevent dry, thin and falling 
hair, remove dandruff, allay itch- 
ing and irritation and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, 
frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by occasional dress- 
ings with Cuticura Ointment, are 
usually effective when all other 
methods fail. In preserving, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin, 
from infancy to age, these pure, 
sweet and gentle emollients have 
no rivals worth mentioning. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


ug 32-page Cuticura Booklet, post-free, -télis‘ all 
about the Best Care of Skin, Scaip and Halr, 
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Mystery, politics, adven- 
THE BEST ture, the brave deeds of 


men afloat and ashore, 


FICTION OF THE glimpses of college life, sto- | 


BIG, MANLY KIND ries grave and gay—these 
are what you will get in the 


EVERY TWO WEEKS January MONTH-END 


number of 


PopularMagazine 


“BROTHERS IN ARMS.” 


A big serial that will arouse a fellow feeling for the young 
lieutenant dismissed from the service for a crime of which 
he was guiltless. Max Surient, author of ‘“The Secret 
of Fort Hoodoo,’ tells the story. It begins in this number. 


“THAT OLD BOAZ HORSE.” 


Fun as well as plenty of excitement in Charles E. Van 
n’s yarn of a quaint old negro who goes into the 
racing business. 


“THE BRAND BLOTTERS.” 
A long novel of the cow country by William MacLeod 


ine, who wrote ‘“‘Wyoming,’’ and “‘A Texas Ranger.”’ 
A good story for a long winter evening. 


TWO CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
“The King Keeps Christmas,’’ by Howard Fitzalan; and 
‘“The Rajah of Bhotghar,’’? by C. H. Forbes-Lindsay. 


“THE BURGLAR AND THE HERO.” 
Watch areal hero meet up with a bold, bad burglar. 
You’ll laugh with Francis Perry Elliott, who tells this 
tragic tale. 


OTHER GOOD THINGS. 


Installments from serials by Jack London and Ralph D. 
Paine. Short stories by James B.Connolly, Rupert Hughes, 
Frank L. Packard, K. T. Barnaby, James Hay, Jr., Max 
Marcin, Neil Montrose, Morgan Robertson, and Charles 
R. Barnes. 








January Month-end issue on sale December 25 
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LIFE’S 


‘GREAT GASOLINE 


NUMBER 





Coming January 3, 1911 


Over 100 Pages Price 25 cents 
Corking Contents 
Clever Cartoons Colors’ 
Contains Contemporaneous Convivial- 
ities, Caroms Continuously, Completely 
Contenting Carping Critics, 
Cures Care 
Clear, Compact, Cultured, Compan- 
ionable, Consumingly Comical, Classic, 
Comprehensive, Caps Climax | 
Life’s Program for the New Year Special Numbers in 1911 
No information. : 
Wonderful Colored Covers. Look for them on Proper (?) 
a Mapeante. ‘“ late Bachelors 
ering Variety of Special Numbers. 
Contests for Clever Contributors. Humbugs 
oe Original Pictures than any other paper in Boston 
the world. 
Wit, Sentiment, Satire. Humorous 
Burglars 
SPECIAL OFFER.—Three Months $1.00. Ministers 
$5.00 Canadian, $1.13; Foreign, $1.26. Open only to new subscribers, . 
6 ot Coie No subscriptions renewed at this rate. This offer és net. Spendthrift 
$6.04, Foreign LIFE 
106 Wi . 
OBEY THAT IMPULSE New vou 
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AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


*-ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
PRIZE WINNERS IN 
















Fiction Competition For November 
petition For Novembe 
HE responses to our offer of prizes, made in the Novem- 
- ber utimber, for the opinions of our readers as ‘to what 
they considered the best stories in the November maga- 

zines, were gratifying, beyond the hopes of the publishers. 

The number of the letters we received exceeded by almost 
one hundred per cent. what we believed we were justified in 
expecting. This faet alone is a matter for congratulation 
because it shows that there is, among the readers of AINs- 
LEE’S, a broad and vital interest in good fiction. In this 
respect quantity counts for much. 

But besides this, the letters, all of which were carefully 
read, showed such intelligent appreciation and sound critical 
discrimination as to make them of almost inestimable value 
as a guide to the tastes and wants of the reading public. 
There was shown; also, a remarkable independence in the 



















expression of opinion, the thing above all others that we 







have sought. 

The chief, if not the only object of the publishers, is to 
secure from their readers their absolutely unbiased views. 
A frank criticism of AINSLEE’S gives its author as good a 








chance for a prize as any other. 
The prizes have been awarded as follows: 






First Prize of $50.00 to 
LAURA ALTHEA HILL, San Marcos, Texas. 
Second Prize of $30.00 to 
FREDA SUMMERFIELD, Chicago, Il. 


Third Prize of $20.00 to 
OTTO NEEDHAM FRANKFORT, Anamosa, Iowa. 












Notice of another competition is to be found elsewhere in 





the advertising ‘pages. 
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ORTH CAROLINA 4 | 


The Center of Winter Out-of- 
Door Life in the Middle South J J 


FREE FROM CLIMATIC EXTREMES 
AND WHOLESOME IN EVERY RESPECT 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS HOLLY INN—Now Open CAROLINA—Opens January 7th 
FIFTY COTTAGES BERKSHIRE—Opens January | 4th HARVARD 


The only resort having Three / 8-hole Golf Courses, allin pink of condition, Country 
Club, 40,000 Acre Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, 
Fine Livery of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 


NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. 
Only one night out from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 
Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for literature, illustrating the out-of- 
door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 


Send for Illustrated Literature and List of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 


PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE: PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 from 60 Hens in Ten Months on a 


City 


Lot 40 Feet Square 








the average poultry- 
man that would seem 
impossible, and when we tell 
you-that we have actually 
done a $1500 poultry bus- 
iness with 60 hens on a 
corner in the city garden 40 
feet wide by 40 feet long, 
we are simply stating facts. 
It would not be possible to 
get such returns by any one 
of the systems of "poultry 
k ec d and 
practiced by the American 
people, still it can be ac- 
complished by the 


PHILO 
SYSTEM 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER WAYS OF KEEPING 
POULTRY 

and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in 

poultry work that have always been po Bit ee | impossible, an 

getting unheard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


| THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF THE WORK 

NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how 
to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how 
to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in 
detail how to make everything necessary to run the business and at 
less than half the cost required to handle the poultry business in any 
other manner, 


TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, and 
the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here 3 cents a 
pound above the highest market price. 


OUR SIX-MONTH-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING AT THE RATE OP 
24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 





in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of 
any description is fed, and the fuod used is inexpensive as compared 
with food others are 

Our new book, The "Bhito System of Poultry Keeping, 
gives tull particulars re ardir ig these wor r al discover! i 
simple, easy- to-ur dersta id directior right to the point a 
15 pages of illustrations showing all brat aches of the work irom 


start to finish. 





Note the condition of these three months old pullets. 
generations have never been ullowed to ran outside the coups. 


These pullet« and their ancestors for seven 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 
One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are 
fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell 
or not. It is a simple trick, and believed to be the secret of the 
ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the 
chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 
CHICKEN FEED AT FIFTEEN CENTS A BUSHEL 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little 
trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, winter or sum- 
mer. It is just as impossible to get a large egg yield without green 
food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 

OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON EACH CHICKEN 

No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burn- 
ing up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of 
fire. They also keep the lice off the chickens automatically or kill 
any that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our book 
gives full plans and the right to make and use them. One can 
easily be made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


TESTIMONIAL 
South Pritaia, Conn., April 19, 1909 
Mr. R. Ph He, Elmira, N 
‘eee Sir:—I have followed | system as close as I could; 
the result is a complete success. If there can be any improvement 
on nature, your brooder is it. The first experience I had with your 
System was last December I hatchéd 17 chicks under two hens, 
put themas soon as hatched in one of your brooders out of doors 
and at the age hree months I sold them at 35c.a pound. They 
then averaged 2% lbs. each, and the man I sold them to said they 
were the finest he ever saw and he wants all I can spare t eason. 
Yours truly, E. Nelson. 








Photograph Showing « Portion of the Philo National Poultry Institute Poultry Plant, Where There 
Land, 


Are how Uver 6,000 Pedigree White Urpingtons on Less Than 


Tell the substitutar: 


“So, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to 
the Poultry Review, a 
monthly magazine de- 
voted to progressive 
methods of poultry 
keeping, andwe willin- 
clude, without charge, 
a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the 
Philo System Book. 











E. R. PHILO, Publisher 
2552 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y, 


® Half Acre of 


Good-bye.” 
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“The Clear Track” 


clear from end to end to carry the 
voice of one customer. 


Two men a thousand miles apart 
talk to each other by telephone 
without leaving their desks. 


Two wires of copper form the 
track over which the talk travels 
from point to point throughout a 


continent. 


Moving along one railroad track 
at the same time are scores of trains 
carrying thousands of passengers. 
The telephone track must be 


The Bell system has more than 
ten million miles of wire and reaches 
over five million telephones. This 
system is operated by a force of 
one hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connections a 
year—twenty million “clear tracks” 
a day for the local and long dis- 
tance communication of the Ameri- 
can people. 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED GOMPANIES 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Fue 3 Bars ee rey ™ : < 
For Mirrors and’Glassware 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— ES 
Thousands of housewives use| work, porcelain, kitchenware 
Bon Ami for cleaning mirrors, | and floors. 
windows and glassware. Tt will not hurt the finest art 
icle nor roughen the hands. 


Nothing else equals it for this 
purpose. — ~~ Use Bon Ami 
scour 
Bon Ami is applied as. thin: and polish. It 
lather and removed: ewh c nsures conte 
leaving a clean, transparent, | CjJeanliness and) 
sparkling surface. a all Bee scevcro 
done ina minute. ae 


Bon Ami also polishes” 
and nickel, and cleans 
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“The Courtships of American Poetry” 


Four large, beautiful pictures 10x15 inches, in 13 colors, that everyone will prize— 


Hiawatha and Minnehaha Priscilla and John Alden 
Maud Muller and the Judge Evangeline and Gabriel 


This charming calendar depicts the courtships of the four most famous romances of American Poetry— 
dear to every American as typical of the sweethearts of long ago. The scenes are Listorically correct, with 
all the quaint surroundings and costumes of the period. These fine pictures are taken from celebrated 
paintings and below each is a suitable quotation from the poem. There is no advertising on them to prevent 
framing. Sent prepaid for 
















10 cents, coin or stamps, 
or—one cap from a jar of Swift’s Beef Extract, 
or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers. 


(In Canada 10 cents additional is required on account of duty) 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


have passed another year 
of favor with the house- 

















wife because of their high 
quality and mild, delic- 
ious flavor. When you 
order be sure to say 
“Swift’s Premium” and 
you will get the best the 
market affords. At all 
dealers. 








For Calendars, address 
Swift & Company 
\\\4102 Packers’ Ave. 


\ 


\ Chicago, 
U.S. A. 





PRISCIL! 








AND JOHN ALDEN 





“Here's to oe 
another year 
—nd years 
and years of 

Steady Tlerves 
Clear Brains 
and Vigorous 

Health” 


te 


rs. Cereal Co..Ltd.,Battle Creek, Mich.U. 


eee 











